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INTRODUCTION. 



1 A8TE is in general considered as that faculty of ih6 
human mind, by which we perceive and enjoy whatever h^ 
BEAUTIFUL or SUBLIM& lu the works of nature or art. 

The perception of these qualities is atteiided with an emo* 
tion of pleasure, very distinguishable from every other pleas- 
ure of our nature, and which is accordingly distinguished by the 
name of the emotion of taste. The distinction of the objects 
of taste, into the sublime and beautiful, has produced a similar 
division of this emotion, into the emotion of sublimity and 
the EMOTION of beAutt. 

The qualities that produce these emotions, are to be found 
in alniost every class of the objects of human knowledge, and 
the emotions themselves afford one of the most extensive sour- 
ces of human delight. They occur to us, amid every variety of 
External scenery, and among many diversities of disposition 
and affection in the mind of man. The most pleasing arts of 
human invention are altogether directed to their pursuit : and 
even the necessary arts are exalted into dignity, by the genius 
that can unite beauty with use. From the earliest period of so- 
ciety, to its last stage of improvement, they afford an innocent 
and elegant amusement to private life, at the same time that they 
increase the splendour of national character ; and in the pro* 
gress of nations, as well as of individuals, while they attract 
attention from the pleasures they Jiestow, they serve to exalt 
the human mind, from ^porporeal t^ intellectual pursuits. 

These qualities, however, though so important to human 
happiness, are not the oy|^ of immediate observation ; and 
in the attempt to investigljjB^, various cirauiustaBees unit«! 
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to perplex our research. They are often of«e«fre4 imd«r tte 
number of qualities with wfiieh tliey are fteeidenitaily o^niMned; 
Thej result often ftrom peculiar eombinations of the qualities* 
of objecU, or tbe relation of certain parts of obJeeHi tM> eadi 
other: They are still oftener, perhaps, dependent upon th^ 
state of our own minds, and Tary in ihtfit effects with the ^s-^ 
positions in which they happen to be observed* In ail cases^ 
while we feel the emotions they excite, we are ignorant of 'ther 
causes by which they are produced ; and when we seek to dH*- 
eoYcr them, we have no other Bfiethod of discover}', than that 
varied and patient EXi^EKtMKirr, by which, amid these compli-- 
eated circumstances, we may gradually ascertain the peculiar 
qualities which, by the cjONsrirvnoif of our i9A'n7R]i,ar»petv 
feianently connect^ with fli6 ^motSotis 'ite ^1. 

In the employment e'fthis ttiod^ o# Imre^igation, Uiei^ m4 
two great objects of attention aiid inquiry, whie^ fteem !• m^ 
elude all that is either necessary, or periiaps possible, fonts ii 
iiscover on the st^ject of taste. 

*I*hese objects are, 

L To inveitigkte ttie urATtjR^ rf those <iuAirri&o Uial 
produce the emotlott# of ^as¥e : And, 

II. To investigate the naturs of t^t FAoirtTr, 1^ 
wljtcfc these eisMiam are received. 

These investigations, however, are not to be eonsklorel 
only as objects of phiiosophlciil eOtibsity* They haire an im-*- 
mediate relation to all the' ^rts thai kre direoted to the prodie*^ 
(ion either of the BEAutirtjL or the sftBLiME ; andthefy afford 
the only means by Which the prinMptes of these varioils aHi 
ean be ascertained. ' AVlthotit a just and aecor^e eoneeption of 
the nature of these qualities, t^ Ak-riST mfust be unable to do* 
termine, whether the beauty he creates is tempory or permanent'^ 
whether adapted to the accidental prejudices of his age, or to 
. the uniform Constitution of the human mind j and whatever the 
science of criticism can afford for the improvement or eor* 
rection of taste, must altogether depend upon the pfe¥io«« 
knowledge of the nature and laws of this fkculty. 

To both these inquiries, however, there is a preliminary in- 
vestigation, . which seems absolutely necessary, and without 
which ev6r^ cdnclusion we form mvit be either imperfect or 
vague. In the inve^igatitm Of tjA^SEs, the first and most im* 
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jfMfiMi jle^^ tbe aeeiirate exmniiiatioii of the bffeot to be 
eapiiiftfd In ike «oi^ee of min^f lioweyer, as well as in that 
ef hody^. there iu*e few e&etft altogether siviple^ or in which 
aieideMtaJ eireaimstasees are not eombined with the proper ef- 
6^. Unless, thejref(ptfret by meaos of repeated experiments, 
s«eii aeeidlratal circwnstances are aeearately distinguished 
liwn the pJienoBiffiaa that pemaiieiitly charaeterize the effect, 
we are under the necessity of including in the qaose, the causes 
akb of ftU the aeeidenlal cireumsUmeea with which the effect 
k aeeoaipaaied. 

With the etaotymf^ of taats, in almost every instance, ma- 
ny athet aceideslal eois^ions 4>f pleasure are united ; the vari- 
OM flinple pleasaves that luise from other qualities of the 
olijeet ; the pleasure of agiseeable sensation, in the case of ma- 
tnial dbjc^$ mid in all, that pleasure which by the constitu- 
tion mt ewr natote is annexed to the exercise of our faculties* 
Ualest, therefore^ we have previously acquired a dbtinct and 
accurate conception of that peculi&r effect which is produced on 
our minds, when the emotions of taste are felt,imd can precise* 
Iffdistinguish it from the effects that are produced by these ac- 
cidental qualities, we must necessarily include in the causes of 
f uch emotioQs, tfapse qualities also, which are the causes of the 
accidental pleasures with which this emotion is accompanied. 
The variety of systeme that philosophers have adopted upon 
this subject, and the varions emotions into which they have re- 
solved the emotion of taste, while they afford a sufficient evi- 
denee of the numerous accidental pleasures that accompany 
these emotions, afford also a strong illustration of the necessity 
Hf pirevionsly ascertaining iht nature of this effect, before we 
attempt to investigate its cause. With regard, therefore, to 
jhoth the#e inquiries, the first and most important step is accu- 
«at^ to examine the nature of this emotion itself, and its 
disttnetiDnircHtt eyery other emotion of pleasure ; and our ca- 
pOAity^of discovering either the nature of the qualities that 
piroduee. the emotions of taste, or the nature of the faculty by 
which they are xeeetved, will be exactly proportioned to our 
aecufaey in ascertaining the nature of the emotion itself. 

Whem we lo^ back to the history of these investigations, 
and to the theories which have been so liberally formed upon 
the sHbjei^ there is one fact that must necessarily strike us. 



mz. That all. these theories hav^ ^mfbpnly tfJuem Ibr grwUA 
the sim^icity of this emptier 5 that tbej^r haye:eo99id3redi|. %%^ 
m emotion too plain, aad too eoimowtic felt, to m4m^ fff i^QF.- 
analysis^ that they have Q« iiniforRily, thefeforei i;€ferfi$4it tfr . 
some one prmeji|»le or law of the human mpud; 1^ tbM: tkey 
have therefore eoneluded^ that the^Wi^oiirery of thatcmfa^xMiT* 
pie was the esse^itial key, hj whieh all . th^ pleasmres of U^m. 
were to be resolved. / , „ 

While they have asaomed this fundasifs^n) prineipl^^ ftn^ 
various theories of philosophei^s ma^, a^ i^de^d.musl^tboiisir 
eluded in the two following, classes of ^^f position. . 

I. The first elas^ is that , whieh resolves : the eiQotion ^ 
taste direotly into an erigiJoal liuw of our nature, w^iieb puppp^ 
ses a seme, or senses, by whieh the qualities of boftuly avd^swht? 
limity are perceived and felt, as their appropriate objeietai fmdl 
toneludes, therefore, that the geniMne ol^et of the i^^.of 
taste, is to discover, and to imitate those qaalitiea in ^vei^^iib^ 
|Bot whi^h the prescription of nature ha» thus made eaaentiaUjR' 
either beautifial or sublime. , ^ 

To this first class of hypotheses belong almost all tho theori^- 
of music, of architecture, and of sculpture, Ui^ theory of Mit.t 
Qogarth, of the Abb6 Winkelman, and periiaps in its la$t rof* 
iult, also the theory of Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is the specieis 
of hypothesis which is naturally; resorted, to by all artists aa4 
amateurs— 4)y those, wlu^se hiibits of thought lead them loat-* 
tend more to the causes of their em^uus,, than toi the nalSUM^ 
of the emotio^uai themselvesu . - ,. 

n. The second da^ of hypt^sfs arises from the oppo« 
site view of the subject. It is that which resists the idea o£ 
any new or peculiar sense, distinct from the common priiciples 
of our nature ; which supposes some os^e known and aoknowl^ 
edged principle'or affection of ipiT^d, to be tiie foundation of aU 
the emotions we rec^ye fi:om the olyects of tasle, and which 
resolves, there^re, aU tj^ various phenom^esMt into so^ie.more 
general law of our, intellectual or moi^sJ eonstitiitioii. Of this 
kii|d are the hyp^the^es of JML])ideT^t» !^ho attributes all our 
e^mpti^i^s ^f this kind ^ 4^® .perception of relation; of Mjbi, 
I|[ume, who r^sojvesj t^eupi infn our Sj99^ fOf utility 5 of the ven- 
f icable Strf Austin, wh^ with noiil^r views, a thousand years 
ago, cesidv^d ibfiU \t^ tfeepleaswo whi^Jsi belongs to the per^ 
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cfeptto^f ^de^ and assign, &c. Iti§ the species of hypothc- 
d# ttiikt natural to retired and philosophic minds; to those, 
^We1ta^i«^ have led them to attend more to the nature of the 
eAJotU^» Itiey felt, than to the causes which produced them. 
v*it *^ success of th^e long and varied inquiries has not 
ei^^'e^nded to the genius or the industry of the philosophers 
vto'have pttfsned them,^ a suspicion may arise that there hat 
heen something faulty in the principle of their investigation: 
i^d that some futtdanMSltal as^mplion has been made, which 
ought first to have been pa*lent^J^ iand securely ascertained. 
It was this suspicion 1*at' first led to =thfe following inquiries r 
ft>8eettiedtome thatthe simplioitt of the emotion of taste, 
w«B« a^rittciple riinch too hastily adopted f and that the corise- 
qjAmetA fiWch followed from it (under both these classes of 
Itypo^ses), were very litlie reconcileable with the most com- 
ibott ^^ericnce of huttian feeling 5 and from the examination of 
^td^elimittary question, I was led gradually to conclusions 
trhieh^ seemed not only to me, but to others, whose opinion I 
value far more than my own, of an importance not unworthy 
<tf being presented to ikt public. In doing this, I am conscious 
thai I have entered njmn anew and untrodden pathj and I 
fed all my own weakv^s^ in pursuing it; yet I trust my read- 
ers ^w#l believe, that I should not have pursued it so long, if I 
were not convinced thifiit it would finally terminate in views not 
only important to the arts of taste, but important also to the 
f^llosophy of the humto mind. 

The inquiries which follow, natdrally divide themselves 
into !the following pdtts^ and are to he prosecuted in the fol- 
Ibwing^order: * 

L i shaU begin with an aitalysis of the effect which 
isi produced npon the mind, when (tie emotions of beauty or 
gibllmity^ are Ifelt. I sheM endeavour to show, that this eifeet is 
fterf different from tlie determinataK>tt of a sei^se ; that it is 
aiot>inllMft a »imp>le, but *aicompleit emotion; that it involves 
in idl^asefl^'lsfy the production of liomte simple eniotion, or the 
esereivcof isome moral dlfe^iohf and ^2y, the consequent ex- 
oitiefaiint of apeenllar^x^i^ise of the i^a^natiti^h ; that these 
^oneomkant^eefs are^dtetingnishable, Und '^very* oilmen distin- 
gOMbed^ in o«t oxperiene^ 5 and that the peenBBPr pleasure of 
the B»i^irriF|?t. er^he sT7BLitr& is orfy felt when these two ^^ 
^t« are conjoined^ and the complex emotion produced. 
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Tlie pNMeetttioa of tbe suliject wiH lead to another in^ 
qairj of 6ome diiffio«ltj and eateni, t4«. into the origin of thA 
beauty and si^itimitj of the qmatities of matter. To thig inib-i^ 
ordinate inquiry I shall derate a separate Essay. I shall 'en- 
deavour to shew that ail the phenomena are redneibie to thtt 
same ^neral pHneiple, and ikoit the qaalities of matter are not 
beautiful or sublime in themselves, but as they are, by variottk 
moans, the signs or expressions of ijaalities eapaUe of produe-* 
lag emotion* ' ' 

IL From this examination of the srrBoT I shall pmeee^, 
in the second fart, to investigate the oAtrsES whieh ak*e pro*' 
dttctive of it ; or^ in other words, the soarees of the beaeatifol* 
and the sublime in nature and art. 

In the eourse of this investigation I shall endeavour t# 
shew, 15^, That there is no sinf^ emotion into whieh th6se va« 
ried effects ean be resolved; that on the eonlrary, every nlm^k^ 
emotion, and therefore every objeot whi»h is capable of pro«^ 
dueiug any simple emotion, may be the fMindalion of the eom* 
plex emotion of beauty or sablkdiily. But, in ths second pktee^^ 
that this complex emotion of beauty or sublimity ill nevel* pro* 
duced, unless, beside the excitem^it of some sknple emotion^; 
the imagination also is excited, and the exercise of the two^ 
faculties combined in the general effect. The prosecution of 
the subfeet, will lead me to the principal object of the tAquiryj 
to shew what is that law of mikd, according to whieh, in ac« 
tual life, this exercise or employment of imagiaation is excited $ 
and what are the means by which^ in the dijBferent fine arts/ 
the artist is able to awaken this important exereiie of imagina* 
tion, and to exalt objects of simple and common pleasure, into 
objects of beauty or sublimity. 

In this pari of the sabfeet, there are two sid^or^nate in<r 
quiries which will necessarily demand attention* 

1. The qualities of sublimity and beauty, are diseovered 
not only in pleasing or agreeable sub^ts, but ft^uestly also 
in objects that are in themselves productive of paihi ai^ some 
of the noblest productions of the fine arts are fbunded uEpott 
subjects of TERRoa aad msTUEsa. It will Ibrsi, therefdfre, 9m 
obvious and important inquiry to aaeeitain by what means iM» 
tip^lar effect is produced in meal NATims, asid by what 
means it may be prodiced nitiie eompoditiMis of art* 



^ .% .Tkti>e »'« 4Uiilki«ticNi In liie tffeets p i ^ i i hW 6< «ip»ii ^mr 
iim^ by ol^eclfr of teste, 'md this ^UsCiBeliiNi, btotli is the ittto- 
TMi» And :tlieir oAUMfl, hm beM ^tpiress^ by the terns tst 
wfnmutn and ssautt. It will fonb, tbefefin^ a «eeiliid ob» 
jsirt of inquiry to Meertaki ras vaturb oir this bistiito*' 
Yi&fl^ ^both widi regard to thtee emotions and to the qnaUHea 
that prodtfee tkem^ 

JEL From the proMding ki(|«iries I shall proeeed, in tli« 
LAST YAKT, to investigate the nature of that faenlty by wliieh 
thos^ enotiens ore perteired and felt. I shall endearotn* to 
shew, that it has no resemblanee to a sense ; that as, when* 
^vor H is employed, two distinet and independent powers of 
mind are employed, it is not to be considered as a separate and 
peenUar Ikenlty, and that it is finally to be resolved into moro 
, general prineiples of our eonstitution. These speeulations will 
fftiikMj lead to the important inquiry, whether there is any 
STAVDARB l^ whieh the perfection or impeifeetion of onr sen- 
timents open these subjects may be determined; to some ex- 
planalion of the means by whieh taste may be corrected or im- 
proved ; and to some illustration of the purposes, which this 
peenltar eonstitntion of our nature serves, in the increase of 
human rapphtess, and the exaltation of human character. 

I feel it incunfbent on me, however, to inform my read- 
ers, that I am to employ, in these inquiries, a different kind of 
evidence fW>m what has usually been employed by writers upon 
these snbjeets, and that my illustrations will be derived, much 
kss frmn the compositions of the fine arts, than ttom the ap- 
pearances of common nature, and the experience of common 
mmi. If the fine arts are in reality arts of imitation, their 
principles are to be sought for kt- the subject which they imi- 
tate; and it is ever to be remembered, <^ That music, architec- 
*< turc, and painting, as well as poetry and oratory are to dc- 
^ dnee their laws and rules from the general sense and taste of 
^ mankind, and not Arom the principles ofthese arts themselves : 
^ in other words, that the taste is not to conform to the art, but 
^ the art to ^ taste."* In following this mode of illustration, 
• while I am sensible that I render my book less amusing, I 
tfost I may render it more usefbl. The most effectual method 
to dieck the empiricism, either of art or of science, is to mnltr-' 
* iCr. Addteott. 
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fljf M ftf as fo&nhltf flie tuuAer of Aase wIm caa abserre, 
aad ja4ge$ and (wliateirer autj be the eaBelamas af mj read- 
era with regard tam J ewB partiealar apiniaas), I shall aathara 
aceiqried their atteatioa ia rain, if I eaa lead theai ia thiidc 
and to feel i^r AeaMel^es ; to emploj the powers whieh are 
pwen them to the eads tmr wUeh thej were giyen; aad, apaa 
siibjeets where all mea are entitled to jodge, to disregard alike 
the abstraet refinements of the philosopher who speeolates ia 
the eloset, and the teehaieal doetrises of the artist who die« 
tates ia the sehooL 
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ESSAY I. 

OP THE NATURE OF THE EMOTIONS OP 
SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY* 



CHAPTER I. 

"^f the effec* prodtt/ced upon the imagination by ohjgcts of 
Sublimity and Beauty. 

SECTIOH u 

The emotions of sublimity and beauty are uniform- 
ly ascribed, both in popular and in philosophical Ian- 
guage, to the imagination. The fine arts are cctfisidered 
as the arts which are addressed to the imtgination, and the 
pleasures Aey a&rd are described, by way of distinction^ 
as the pleasures of tte imagination. The nature of any 
person's taste, is, in common hfe, generally determined 
fi*om the nature or character of his imagination, and the 
expression of any deficiency in this power of mind, is 
considered as synonymous with the expressioaof a sim* 
ilar deficiency in point of taste. 

Although, however, this connexion is so generally 
adknowledged, it is not perhaps as generally understood 
m what it consists, or what is the nature of that effect 
which is produced upon the imagination, by objects of 
sublimity and beauty. I shall endeavour, therefore, in 
the first place, to state, what seems to me the nature of 
this efiect, or, in what that exercise of imagination con- 
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I «bts^ which is so generally supposed to take place, when 
^ these emotions are felt, 

j When any object, either of sjablimity or beauty, is 
I presented to the mind, I believe every man b conscious 
I of a trmn of thought being immediately awakened in his 
imaginaticm, analogous to the character or expression of 
i^ the original object. The simple perception of the object, 
we frequently find, is insufficient to excite these emo« 
tions, unless it is accompanied with this operation of 
mind, unless, according to common expression, our im- 
agination is seized, and our fancy busied in the pursuit 
of all those trains of thought, which are allied to thi» 
character of expression. 

Thus, when we feel either the beauty or sublimity of 
natural scenery-^he gay lustre of a morning in spring, 
or the mild radiance of a summer evening, the savage 
majesty of a wintry stwrn, or the wild magnificence of 
a tempestuous ocemi — we are conscious of a variety of 
images in our minds, very di&rent from those which the 
objects themselves can present to the eye. Trains of 
pleasing or of solemn thought arise sp(Hitaneously within 
our minds ; oiu* hearts swell with emotions, of which the 
objects before us seem toafibrd no adequate cause ; and 
we are never so much satiated with delight, as when, in 
recalling our attention, we are unable to trace ei^ier the 
progress or the connexion of those thoughts, which have 
passed with so much rapidity through our imagination* 

The eflfect of the diflferent arts of taste is similar. The 
landscapes of Claude Lorrain, the music of Handel, tht 
poetry of Milton, excite feeble emotions in our minds, 
when our attention is confined to the qualities they pre- 
sent to our senses, or when it is to such qualities d' their 
composition that we turn our regard. It is then, only, 
we fed the sublimity or beau^ of their productions. 
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when our imaginations are kindDed by tfaeir power, when 
we lose ourselves amid the number of images that pass 
before our minds, and when We waken at last fix>m this 
play of fancy, as from the charm of a romantic dreanu 
The beautiful apostrophe of the Abb6 de Lille, upon the 
subject of gardening 

N*ayez-vou8 pat souvent* au lieux infrequent^ 
Rcneontr^ tout-ai-coap« ees aspects enchant^ 
Qm sufpendent vos pas, dont foMige ch^rie 
Vous jette en une douce et longue r^Terie I 

k equally applicable to every other composition of taste ; 
and in the prod uction of such trains of thought, seems to 
consist the effect which objects of sublimity and beauty 
hivelipon die imagination. 

For thelxutK of this observation itself, I must finally 
appeal to the consciousness of the reader; but &ere are 
some very &nuliar considerations, which it may be use* 
fill to suggest, that seem very strongly to shew the con« 
nexion between this exercise of imaginatk>n, and the ex« 
istence of the emotions of sublimity or beauty. 

SECTION IL 

That unl^s this exercise of imagination is excited^ 
die emotions of beauty or sublimity are unfelt, seems ca« 
pable of illustration, from many instances of a very £i* 
' miHar kind 

I. 

^ If the mind is in such a state as to prevent this free- 
dom of imagination, the emotion, whether of sublimity 
or beauty, is unperceived. In so &r as the beauties of 
art or nature afl^t die external senses, their effect is the 
same upon every man who is in possession of these sen* 
0es. But to a man in pain or in grief, whose mind, by 
these.means, is attentive only to one object w coosidenu , 



\ 
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tion, the same scene, or the same form, will prockice na 
feeling of admiration, which at other times, when his im- 
agination was at liberty, would have produced it in its 
fullest perfection. Whatever is great or beautiful in the 
scenery of external nature, is almost constantly before 
us ; and not a day passes, without presenting us with 
appearances, fitted both to charm and to elevate our 
minds ; yet it is in general with a heedless eye that we 
regard them, and only in particular moments that we are 
sensible of their power. There is no man, for instance, 
who has not felt the beauty of sunset ; yet every one can 
remember many instances, when this most striking scene 
had no effect at all lipon his imagination ; and when h? 
Jias l^held all the magnificence with which nature gene- 
rally distinguishes the close of day, without one senti- 
ment of admiration or delight. There are times, in the 
same manner, when we can read the Georgics, or the 
Seasons, with perfect indifference, and with no more 
emotion, than what we feel from the most uninteresting 
composition in prose ; while in other moments, the first 
lines we meet with take possession of our imaginaticxi, 
and awaken in it such innumerable trains of imagery, as 
almost leave behind the fancy of the poet. In these, and 
similar cases of difference in our feelings, from the same 
otgects, it will always be found, that the diflference arises 
from the state of our imaginations ; from our disposition 
to follow out the train of thought which such objects 
naturally produce, or our incapacity to do it, from some 
other idea, which has at thiit* time taken possession of our 
minds, and renders us unable to attend to any thing else. 
That state of mind, every man must have felt, is most 
favourable to the emotions of taste, in which the imagin- 
ation is free and unembarrassed, or in which the attention 
is so little occupied by any private or particular object 
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of thought, as to leave us opep to all the impressions, 
which the objects that furc before us caii create. It is upon 
the vaomt and the unemi^oycd, accordingly, that the ob- 
jects of taste make the strongest impression. It b in such 
hours alone, that we turn to the compositions*of music, or 
of poetr}% for amusement. The seasons of care, of grief, 
or of business, have other occupations, and destroy, for 
the time at least, our sensibility to the beautiful or the 
sublime, in the same proportion that they produce a state 
of mind luifavourable to the indulgence of imagination, 

11, 

The same thing is observable in criticism. When 
we sit down to appreciate the value of a poem, or of a 
painting, and attend minutely to the language or compo* 
'Sition of the one, or to the colouring or design of the 
other, we feel no longer the delight which they at first 
produce. Our imagination in this employment is re- 
strained, and instead of yielding to its suggestions, we 
studiously endeavour to resist them, by fixing our atten- 
tion upon minute ^nd partial circumstances of the com* 
position. How much this operation of mind tends to 
diminbh our sense of its beaudr, every one will feel, who 
attends to hb own thoughts on such an occasion, <m* who 
wiU recollect how different was his state of mind, when 
he first felt the beauty either of the pauiting or the poem. 
It b thb, chiefly, which makes it so difficult for young 
people, possessed of imagination, to judge of the merits 
of any poem or table, and which induces them so often 
to give their approbation to compoi^tions of little value. 
It is not, that they gre ^incapable qf learning in what tihe 
merits of such pompositiqus consbt, fpr these principles 
of judgment are qeither numerous nor abstruse* It b 
f^ot, that grater experience produces greater sensibility. 
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for tiib every thing contradicts ; but it is, because every 
thing, in that period (tf life, is able to excite their ims^- 
nationsi and to move their hearts, because they judge of 
the composition, not by its merits, when compared with 
other wof ks^ or by its approach to any abstract or ideal 
stondard, but by its e&ct in agitating dieir imaginations, 
and leading them into that fairy land, in which Ae fancy 
frf yoijth has so much delight to wander. It is their own 
imagination which has the charm, which they atttibute 
to the work that excites it ; and tfie simplest tale, or the 
poorest novel, is, at that time, as capable of awakening 
it, as afterwards the eloquence of Virgil or Rousseau. 
All this, however, all this flow of imagination, in which 
youth and men of sensibility are so apt to indulge, and 
which so often Ixings them pleasure at the expense of 
their taste, the labour of criticism destroys. The mind, 
in such an employment, instead of being at liberty to 
follow whatever trains of imagery the composition before 
it can excite, is either fettered to the consideration dF 
some of its minute and solitary parts ; ot pauses, amid 
the rapidity of its conceptions, to make them the objects 
erf its attention and review. In diese operations, accord- 
ingty> the emotion, whedier of bteauty or sublimity, is 
lost, and if it is wi^ied to be recalled, it can onty be done 
by relaxing this vigour (rf attention, and resigning our- 
sdves again to the natural stream of our thoughts. The 
mathematician who investigates the demonstrations of 
the Newtonian phibsophy, tlie painter who studies the 
design erf Raphael, the poet who reascHis upon the meas- 
ure erf Milton*, an, in such occupations, lose the delist, 
which these several productions can give ; and when 
they are wffling to recover their emotion, must withdraw 
dieh* attention from those minute conslder2^ions, and 
leave their fency to expatiate «t wSI^ amid att tlie great 
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or pleai^ng conceptions, which such productk^is of gen- 
ius oan raise. 

IIL 
TTie effect which is thus produced upon d^ mind, by 
temporary exertions of ;rttmtion, is also more permanently 
produced by the difference oi original character ; and 
^e degree in whidi the emotions of suUimity or beaut^i^ 
arQ^felt, is, in general, prqK)rtkmed to the prevalence of\ 
those relations of thought in the mind« upon which this 1 
ewrdse of imagination depends. The principal rela* 
ticm which seems to take place in those trains of thought, 
that are produced by objects of taste, is that <£ resent- 
Uance ; the relation, of all others, the most loose andr/ 
general, and which affords the greatest range ci thcm^ 
for our imaginatiooi to pursue. Wherever, accordingly, 
th^c emotions are felt, it will be found, not only thaA 
this is the relation which principally prevails among our 
ideas, but that the emotion itself is propwtioned to the 
degree in which it prevails. 

In the effect which is produced upon our nuods, by 
the different ap^arances of natural sc^iery, it is ea^ to 
trace tMfi p!:f]gTys^ ^^ *'**^mH'^C th9"C^*i ^^ ^^ observe, 
how £dthfuUy the concq)tions which arise in our im^« 
nations, correspond with the impressions whidi the cbv « 
aders of these seasons produce* What, for instance, is 
the impression we feel firom the scoiery of spring ? The 
soft and gentle green with which the earth is spread, the 
feeble texture of the plants and flom^rs, the young of an« 
imals just enterii^ into life, and the remains of winter 
y^ lingpering among the woods and hiUs-^all oonspim 
to infuse into our minds somewhat of that fearful tender- c^ 
ness Mrith which infancy is usually beheld. With such 
a sentiment, how innumerable are the ideas which pre* 
sent themselves to our imagination ! ^ideas, it is apparent. 
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by no means confined to the scene before our eyes, or. 
to the possible desolation which may yet await its infant 
; beauty, but which almost involuntarily extend them* 
, selves to analogies with the life of man, and bring before 
'"^ us all those images of hope or fear, which, according to 
: our peculiar situations, have the dominion of our hearts ! 
*— The beauty of autumn is accompanied with a similar 
exercise of thought: The leaves begin then to drop 
from the trees ; the flowers and shrubs, with which the 
fields were adorned in the summer months, decay ; the 
woods and groves are silent; the sun himself seems 
gradually to withdraw his light, or to become enfeebled 
in his power. Who is there, who, at this season, does 
not feel his mind impressed with a sentiment of melan* 
choly ? or who is able to resist that current of thought, 
which, from such appearances of decay, so naturally 
leads him to the solemn imagination of that inevitable 
fete, which is to bring on alike the decay of life,of em- 
pire, and of nature itself? In such cases of emotion, 
every man must have felt, that the character of the scene 
is no sooner impressed upon his mind^ than various trains 
of correspondent imagery rise before his imagination ; 
that whatever may be the nature of the impression, the 
general tone of his thoughts partakes of this nature or 
character ; and that his delight is proportioned to the 
degree in which this uniformity of character jw^vails. 

The same effect, however, is not produced upon all 
men. There are many, whom the prospect of such ap- 
pearances in nature excites to no exercise of fency 
whatever ; who, by their original constitution, are more 
disposed to the employment of attention, than of imagin- 
ation, and who, in the objects that are presented to 
them, are more apt to observe their individual and dis* 
tingubhing qualities, than those by which they are relat- 
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jcdjto otfier objects of their knowledge. Upon the ininds 
of such men, the relation of resemblance has little pow- 
er ; the eflforts of their imagination, accordingly, are eu 
ther feeble or slow, and the general character of their 
understandings is that of steady and precise, rather than 
that of enlarged and extensive thought It is, I believe, 
consistent with general experience, that men of this de- 
scripdon are litde sensible to the emotions of sublimity 
or beauty ; and diey who have attended to the language 
of such men. When objects of this kind have been pre- 
sented to them, must have perceived, that the emotion 
they felt was no greater than what they themselves have 
experienced in those cases, where they have exerted a 
similar degree of attention, or when any other cause has 
restrained the usual exercise of their imagination. To 
the qualities which are productive of simple emotion, to 
the useful, the agreeable, the fitting, or the convenfent 
in objects, they have the same sensibility with other men ; 
but of the superior and more complex emotion of beauty, 
they seem to be either altogether unconscious, or to share 
in it only in proportion to the degree in which they can 
relax this severity of attention, and yield to the relation 
of resembling thought. 

It is in the same manner, that the progress of life 
generally takes from men their sensibility to the objects 
of taste. The season in which these are felt in their 
/uUest degree is in youth, when, according to common 
exfuression, the imagination is warm, or, in other words, 
when it is easily excited to that exertion upon which so 
much of the emotion ctf beauty depends. The business 
of life, in the greatest part of mankind, and the habits of 
more accurate thought, which are acquired by the few 
who reason and reflect, tend equally to produce in both a 
staicter relation in the train of their thqught^, and greater 
4 
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attention to the objects of their consideration, than can 
either be expected, or can happen in youth. They be- 
come, by these means, not only less easily led to any ex- 
ercise of imagination, but tj^ir associations become at 
the same time less consistent Mdth the employment of it. 
The man g( business, who has passed his Ufe in stu- 
dymg the means of accumulating wealth, and tint jid* 
losoj^r, whose years have been employed in die inves- 
tigation of causes, have both not only acquired a consti- 
tution of mind very little fitted for the indulgence erf im- 
agination, but have acquired also associations of a very 
d^erent kind from tliose which take place when imagi- 

^. nation is employed. In the first of these characters, the 
prospect of any beautiful scene in nature would induce 
no other idea than tiiat of its value. In the other, it 
would lead only to speculations upon the causes ci tltt 
beauty that was ascribed to it. In both, it would thus 
excite ideas, wluch could be the foundation of no exer- 
cise of ima^nation^ because they required tiKiught and 
aittention. To a young mind, on the contrary, posses* 
sedofany sensibility, how many pleasing kleas would 
not such a prospect a&rd ? ideas orpeace and innocence, 
and rural joy, and all the unblemished delights oi soli- 
tude and contemplaticii. In such trains of imagery, no 

. labourof thought, i|* habits of attention, are required; 
they rise spontaneously >n the mind, upon the proi^iect 
of any object te wl^ph they bw the ^htest resem-^ 
blaxice, and )Jie/^lead it ^mo^ if^^sibly sdong, in a kind 
of bewitcl)|»g reverie, through ^ its store of plea^i^ or 
interesting c(Hicepuons. To thdk^ilosopher, or die man 
(rfbusine^ thejnotion oi beauty, from such a scene, 
would be but feebly known ; but by the 3rQung miod, 
which had such sensMity, it would be felt in idl its 
wtrmtb> and would produce aa emotion of deligfat, which 
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not onfy would be little comprehended by men of a se^ 

vererw more thoughtful character, but jvfaich seems also 
to bp very little dependent upon the object which excites 
it, and to be derived, in a great mteasure, from this exer« 
cise of mind itself. 

In these familiar instances, it is obvious how much 
tl^ emotions of taste ai^ connected with this state or 
character of imagination, and how much those habits or 
emplo3rments dTmind, which demand attention, or which 
limit it to the consideration oi single objects, tend to di<- 
minish the sensibility of mankind to the emotions of sub* 
limity or beauty. 

SECTIOIf m. ^ 

There are many other instances equally fa xxjjjj^ ^ 
which are sufficient to shew, that wiiatever incre^iW^isl 
exercise or employment of imagination, imjiilfiies also 
die emotion of beauty or sublimity. 



This is very obviously the eflfect ctf all ^sociatiggs. 
There b no man, who has not some interesting assocHu: v 
tions with particular scenes, or airs, or books, and whix^ 
does not feel their beauty or sublimity enhanced to him . 
by such connexions* The view of the house where one 
was born, of the school where one was educated, and ' 
where die gay years of infancy were passed, is indifferent 
to no man. They recal so many images of past happi- ^ 
nessand pastaffecti(Hi9, they are connected with so many 
stroi^ or valued emotions, and lead altogether ttf'solong 
a train of feelii^ and recollecdons, that th^re is hardly 
any scene which one ever beholds with so much r^ture* 
There are songs also, that we have heard in our infancy, v 
wliichy wb^n brought U> our remembrance in after 
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years, raise emotions for which tre cannot weH account ; 
and which, though perhaps very indifferent in themselves, 
still continue from this association, and from the varie^ 
of conceptions which they kindle in our minds, to be our 
favourites 'through life. The scenes which have been 
distinguished by the residence of any person, Y/host 
memory we admire, produce a similar effect. " Move- 
** mur enim, nescio quo pacto, locis ipsis, in quibus eo- 
^ rum, quos diligimus, aut admiraihur adsunt vestipa.*' 
The scenes themselves may be little beautiful ; . but the 
delight with which we recollect the traces of thein lives, 
blends itself insensibly with the emotions Mdiich the 
scenery excites ; and the admiration which these recol- 
kctions afford, seems to give a kind of sanctity to the 
pbc? where they dwelt, and converts every thing into 
beauty which appears to have been connected widi them* 
There are scenes, undoubtedly, more beautiful than 
Runnymede, yet, to those who recollect the great event 
V which passed there, there is no scene, perhaps, which so 
; strongly seizes upon the im^ination ; and although the 
emotions thb recollection produces, are of a very differ- 
ent kind from those which the mere natural scenery can 
excite, yet they unite themselves so well with these infe* 
rior emotions, and spread so venerable a charm over the 
whole, that one can hardly persuade one^s self, that the 
scene itself is not entided to this admiration. The valley 
of Vaucluse is celebrated for its beauty, yet how much 
of it ha^ been owing to its being the residence of Pe- 
trarch! 

Mais ces etux, ce beau del, ce yallon enchanteur, 
Moina que Ptoarque et Laure interetfoient mon 9<xi4r« 
La vo'ila done diaoia-je. oui, voila cette rive 
Que P^trarque charmoit de aa lyre plaintive i 
Ici P^trarque i Laure ezprimant son amour, 
Voyeit naltre trop tard, mourir trop tot, le joor* 
mtrouveraije encore, fur ces voc^ solitniresi 
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He Uan dNffiees mua las teiMilrefl eancUi^s > 
Une garotte ecartee aroit frapp^ mes yeuz» 
Grotte sombre, dis-nioi si tu les ids heureux, 
AP^tims-je! uiii^6qx tntme bofdob41 le rivage I 
I«aiii!e avoit repos4 aoua son antique ombragie ; 
Je redemandois Laure k l*echo du vallon, 
£t Techo n*avoit point oubli^ ce doux nom, 
Partout mes yeitx chereh<^ent».Toyoient, Pdtrarque et Laoret. 
t Xt par euzy ce^ beaux lieux s'^mbeUissoient encore* 

Let JardinSf ChoKt 3tit«* 

UThe subliine is increased, in the same manner, by 
latever tends to increase this exercise of imagination. 
The field of any celebrated batde becomes sublime fi'om 
this association. No man, acquainted with English his- 
tory, can behold the field of Agincourt, without some 
emotion of this kind. The additional conceptions which 
this association produces, and which fill the mind of the 
spectator oa the prospect of that memorable field, diffuse 
themselves in some measure over the scene, and give it 
a sublimity which does not naturally belong to it. The 
majesty of the Alps themselves is increased by the re- 
membrance of Hannibal's march over them ; and who is 
. there, that could stand on the banks of the Rubicon, 
without feeling his imagination kindle, and his heart beat 
high? 

** Middleton Dale,*' says Mr. Whately, " b a cleft 
" between rocks, ascending gradually from a romantic 
'^ village, till it emerges, at about two miles distance, on 
'^ the vast moorlands of the Peak. It is a dismal entrance 
" to a desert^ the hills above it are bare, the rocks are 
** of a grey colour, their sur&ces are rugged, and their 
^^ shapes savage, firequendy terminating in cra^j points, 
*^ sometimes resembling vast unwieldly bulwarks, oac ris- 
king in heavy buttresses one above another, and here 
*' and there a misshapen mass bulging out, hangs lower- 
** ing over its base. No traces of men are to be seen, 
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^^ except in a road, f(4iich has bo effect cm sadk a scene 
^' of desolation, and in the lime-kibis constandy smokiiqj; 
^ on the side. The bqA k di^gured with all the tinges 
" of brown and red, which denote barrenness ; in some 
^^ places ^t has crumbled away, and strata of loose dark 
^^ stones only appear ; and in otiiiers, long Imes of dross, 
** shoveUed out of the mines, have fallen down die steeps. 
*^ In these mines, tte veins of lead on one side of the 
" Dale, are observed always to have corresponding veins, 
" in the same direction, on the other ; and tlie rocks, 
" though differing widely in diflferent places, yet -always 
" continue in one style for some way together, and seem 
" to have a relation to each other. Both these appear- 
" ances make it probable that Middleton Dale is a chasm 
" rent in the mountains by some convulsion of nature 
" beyond the memorj*^ of inarii or perhaps before the isl- 
" and Was ^^ptSfl. The scoie, though it does not prove 
** the fact, yet justifies the soppositicm, and it gives cred- 
" it to the tales of the country people, who, to aggravate 
" its horrors, always point to a precipice, down which 
" they say a young woman of the village threw herself 
" headlong, in despair at the neglect of a man ^om she 
•* loved ; and shew a cavern, where a skeleton pnce was 
" discovered, but of what wretch is unknown ; his bones 
" were the only membrial left of hlm.'^ — Observations 
upon modem gardeningy p. 93, 

It is surely unnecessary to remark, how much the 
sublimitv of this extraordinary scene is increased, by the 
circumstances of horror which are so finely cc«mected 
with it 

One of the sublimest objects in natural scenery, \s an 
old and deep wood covaring the side of a mouii^akv. 
when seen from below ; yet how much greater sublimi-. 
ty b i^ven to it^ by Dr« Akenside, by the addition of Ui& 
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acdemn iniages which, io the fc^wkig luies, are aasoci« 
aied with it ! 

■ I Mark the $Mt woods 
That shade subrirao yon mountain's noddin|^ broWf 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps 1 as if tfie reverend form 
Of Minos or of Numa, sbovkl fbvsake 
Th' Elysian seats^ and down the embowering glade 
Move to youp pausing eye* 
^ Pieoi* Imag. b. iS« 

Hiere is a passage in cme of die Odes of the same poet^ 
in which a scen^e, which is in general only beautiful, is 
rendered strikingly sublime^ fhnn the imagery with 
which it is associated. 

^is thus to work her baneful pover» 
Suspicion waits the sullen hour 

Of fretflihiess and strife. 
When eare the infirmer bosom vriBgi» 
Or Eurus waves his murky wings. 

To damp the seats of life. 
But come, forsake the scene imblestM 
Which first beheld your.&ithM breait 

To groundless fears a prey t 
Come, where widi my preraifioig lyre 
The skies, the streams, ^te gswes ooipirfi 

To charm your doubts away. 
Thron'd in the sun*li descending car 
What Power unseen diflftuedi far 

This tenderness ^ mind \ 
What Genius smiles on yonder flood ! 
What God in whirrs from the wood 

Bidsr every bought be khid? 

Od$ ta Sutpiden* 

I know'not, however, any instance, where the eflfect of 
any association is so remarkable in bestowing sublimity 
on objects, to which it does not naturally belong, as in 
the fdlowing inimitable poem <£ Buchanan's on the 
month of May. This season is, in graend, fitted to ex- 
cite emotions very diffisreat from sublimity, and the nu- 
md'ous poewis, which have been written in celebration of 
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it, dwell uniformly on its circumstancesof '^ vernal joy 
In thb odcy however, the (^tmmstances which the p< 
has selected, are of a kind, wluch, to me, appear ine 
jnessibly sublime, and distinguish the poem itself b} 
degree and character of gramkur, which I have seldo 
found equalled in any odier composition* The idea 
it was probably taken from these fine lines of Virgil 
the second Geori^c, hi describing the e£fects of spring 

Hon «Hot, pvuM eft99en^ oi%iiie oiimdi 
niuzisse diet, i^iumve hftbuUfe teoorem 
Crediderlm : ver iUud erat, rer magnus agebat 
OrbiSy et hybernis parcebant flatibus Euri : 
Cam [^iknum InceBi peeudM h«asa«> vMmqiiey 
Fenea prbgenias duHs caput eztulit arvi^ 
ImmUaaeque ferae syhna, et sidera cado. 

I believe, however, no man will doubt how much Bi 
chanan has improved upon thb beautiful idea* 

•CjaBNBm Mals. 

Sahrete tacris ddidis s«qc« 
Muae calendse, laedtix et raero 

Ludisque dicatae joeisque 

Et tenerb charkiim choreis* 
Salve v^optaa et oitidura deem 
Anni recurrens perpetua y^, 

Et flos lenascentis juventse 

In seoium properantb J^n. 
Cum blanda veris teokpenea novo 
lUuxit orbi, primaque secula 

Fulsere flaventi metallo, 

Spotttse floa^^ine lege, juflta, 
Talia per omnes ccmtiAuus tenor 
Annos tepenti rura Favonio 

Mulcebat, et nuUis feraces 

Semaibus recreabat a^^roa. 
Talis beatis incubat insiilia 
Felicis aurx perpetuus tepor, 

Et nescils campis senectx 

J^lffieilffi, queniliqu^ morlii. 
Talis silentum per tacitiwi nemus 
Levi susurrat murmure spiritus, 

Ledienque juxta obHviosam 
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Funereaa agiut capressos. 
' Forsan supremb cum Deus ignibas 
t*iabit orbem, Ixtaque secula 

Mundo reducet, talis aura 

iGthereos animos forebiU 
Salve fiigacU gloria feculi. 
Salve secunda digna dies nota« 

Salve vetusts vitae imago, 

£t specimen veniends JEvu 

Natkmal associations have a similar eflfect, in bicrea^ i 
kg die emotions of sublimity and beauty, as they very 
obviously increase the number of images presented to the 
jnind. The fine lines which Virg^ has dedicated in his 
Georgics, to the praises of bis native country, however 
beautiful to us, were yet undoubtedly read with a far su- 
periour emotion by an ancient Roman. The prodigies 
which the same poet has described, as preceding the death 
of Caesar, and the still more minute description which ' 
Lucan, in the first book of his Pharsalia, has given c^ 
such events, on the approach of the civil war, mustj^ro- 
bably have given to a Roman, who was under the domin- 
ion of such national superstitions, the strongest emotions 
of sublimity and terror* But we read them now without 
any other emotion, than what arises from the beauty of 
the composition* 

The influence of such associations, in increasing ei- 
ther the beauty or sublimity of musical composition, can ; 
hardly have escaped any person's observation* The tune 
called Belleisle March is said, by a very eminent writer^ 
to have owed its popularity among the people of Eng- 
land to the supposition, that it was the tune which was 
played, when the English army marched into BeUeislci 
and to its consequent association with images of fiim^^ 
and conquest, and military glcny* There are other tunes 
of the same character, which, without any peculiar merits 
yet always serve to please the people, wh^ver they are> ^ 
S 
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pei formed. The natives of any country^ which possess^ 
es a national or characteristic music, need hot be remind- 
ed how strongly the performance of such airs brings 
back to them tfie imagery of their native land ; and must 
often have had occasion to remark how inferior an emo- 
tion they excite in those who are strangers to such asso- 
i ciations. The effect of the celebrated national song^ 
which b said to have overpowered the Swiss soldier in a 
foreign land, with melancholy and despair, and which it 
is therefore found necessary to forbid in the armies in 
which they serve, canribt surely be attributed to its com- 
position alone, but to the recoUections ^hat it brings, and 
to those images thJit it kindles in his mind, of peace, and 
freedom ^ and domestic pleasure, from which he is torn, 
and to which he may never return.)^ Whatever may be 
Ae sublimity of HandePs music, the singular effect of k 
on some late occasions is, doubtless, not to be ascribed 
to that sublimity alone, but in a peculiar manner to the 
place where it was performed ; not only from the sacred- 
ness of that place, which is, of itself, so well fitted to ex- 
cite many awful emotions ; but in a considerable de- 
gree also, from its being the repository of so many ** il- 
Ip&trious dead,'' and the scene, perhaps of all others, most 
sacred to those who have any sensibUity to the glories of 
their country* 

There are associations, also, which arise from partic- 
ular professions, or habits of thought, which serve very 
well to illustrate the same observation. No man, in gen- 
eral, is sensible to beauty, in those subjects with regard to 
which he has not previous ideas* The beauty of a the- 
wy, or of a relic of antiquity, is unintelligible to a peasant. 
The charms of the coqntry are altogether lost uponacit- 
I izen who has passed his life in town. In die same man- 
rner, the mxxt diat our ideas are increased, or our coiw 
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I c(^ptions extended upon any subject, the greater the num* ^ 
I ber of associations we connect with it, the stronger is 
I th e emotion of sublimity or beauty we receive from it. 
The pleasure, for instance, which the gener^ty of 
mankind receive from any celebrated painting, is trifling 
when compared to that which a painter feels, if he* is a 
man df any conunon degree of candour. What is, to 
them, only an accurate representation of nature, is, to 
him, a beautiful exertion of genius, and a perfect display 
of art. The difficulties which occur to his mind in the 
design and execution of such a performance, and the 
testimonies of skill, of taste, and of invention, which the 
accomplishment of it exhibits, excite a variety of emo- 
tions in his breast, of which the common spectator is alto* 
gether unsusceptible ; and the admiration with which he 
tfius contemplates die genius and art of the painter, 
blends itself with the peculiar emotions which the pic- 
ture itself can produce, and enhances to him every beau- 
ty that it may possess. 

The beauty of any scene in nature is seldom so strik« 
ing to others, as it is to a landscape painter, oUo those 
who profess the beautiful art of laying out groiPls. The 
difficulties both of invention and executicHi, which from 
their professions are familiar to them, render the profu-' 
sicm with which nature often scatters the most pictur- 
esque beauties, litde less than miraculous. Every litde 
circumstance of form and perspective, and light and 
shade, which are unnoticed by a common eye, are impor* 
tant in theirs, and mingling in their minds the ideas of 
difficult, and &cility in overcoming it, produce alto- 
gether an emotbn of delight, incomparably more ani- 
mated than any that the generality of mankind usually 
derive from it. 

The delight wluch most men of education receive 
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y from the consideration of antiquky, and the beswrty thHt 
they discover in every object which is connected with 
^ ancient times, is in a great measure to be ascribed to Ae 

V same cause. The antiquarian in hiscabinet, surround- 

i l^^d by the relics of former ages, seems to himself to be 
J i removed to periods that are long since past, and indulg- 
\ (^ es in the imagination of living in a world, which, by a 
^ V very natural kind of prejudice, we arc always wiHing to 
^ ^ believe was both wiser and better than the present. All 
^ y that is venerable or laudable in the history of these tiibes 
S4 f present Aemselves to his memory. The gallantry, the 
^ . heroism, the patriotbm of antiquity, rise again before hb 
^ ^ view, softened by the obscurity in which they are in. 
volved, and rendered more seducing to the imagination 
by that obscurity itself, which, while it mingles a senti« 
ment of regret amid his pursuits, serves at the same, 
' time to stimulate his fancy to fill up, by its own creation^ 
"v those long intervals pf tiiw pf whiph history has prcscrv- 
^ cd no record. The relics he contemplates seem to ap-i 
proach him still nearer to the ages of his regard. The 
dress, tlu^miture, the arms of the times, are so many 
assistan^jrto hfa imagination, in guiding or directing 
its exercise, and, ofF«*ing him a thousand sources of 
imagery, provide him with an honest inexhaustible 
field in which h}s memcny and his fancy may ex- 
patiate. There are few men who have not §dt 8Qme<r 
what, ^t leajst, of the delight of such an employment. 
Ther^ i^ no man in the least acquainted with the history 
of antiquity, who do^s not love to let his ima^ation 
loose on the prospect of its remains, and to whom they 
are not in some measure sacred, from the innumerable 
images which ihey bring* Even the peasant, whose 
knowledge of former times extends but to a few generat 
tions, has yiet in \m village some monument of the c|eed$i 



or vktaes of his fore&thers ; and cherishes with a fond 
venerajt^n the memorial of those good old times to which 
Ills imaginati(Hi returns with delight, and of which he 
loves to recount the simple tales that tradition has brought 

And what is it that constitutes that emotion of sub- 
lime ffelight, which every ipan of common sensibili^ 
.ieels upon the first prospect of Rome? It is not the 
scene of destructioQ which is before him. It is not the 
Tiber, dhnintshed in his imagination to a paltry stream, 
flowing amid the ruins of that magnificence which it once 
adorned. It is not the triumpli of superstition over the 
wreck of human greatness, and its monuments erected 
upcm the very spot where the first honours of humanity 
have been gained. It is ancient Rome wMch fills his ! 
ima^naticK). It is the country of Caesar, and Cicero, 
, and Virgil, whicli is before him* It is the mistress ci 
. the woiid which he sees, and who seems to him to rise 
s^ain from her tomb, to give laws to the universe. All 
that the labours of his youth, or the studies of his matur- 
er age have acquired, with regand to the history of this 
great pec^le, <^n at once before his imagination, and 
presait him with a field of high and solemn imagery, 
which cau never be exhausted. Take from him these 
associations, conceal from him that it is Rome that he 
sees, and how different would be his emotion ! 

f^ II. 

I The effect which is thus produced, by assbciations, 
in increasing the e^aotions of sublimity or beauty, is 
produced also, either in nature, or in description, by 
L^vhat are generally termed pictunesque objects. Instan- 
ces of ^uch objects are familiar to every one's observa- 
tion^ An old tow^r in th^ middle of a deep wood> a 
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bridge flui^ across a chasm between rocks, a cottage qq 
a precipice, are common examples. If I am not mis- 
taken, the eflfect which such objects have on every one's 
mind, b to suggest an additional train of conceptions^ 
beside what the scene or description itself would have 
suggested ; for it is very obvious, that no objects are re- 
marked as picturesque, which do not strike die imagina- 
tion by themselves. They are, in general, such circum- 
stances, as coincide, but are not necessarily\connected 
with, the character erf* the scene <h* descrip^on, and 
which, at first affecting the mind with an emotion of sur- 
prise, produce afterwards an increased or additional train 
of im^wyj The effect erf such objects, in increasing 
the emotions either of beauty ox sublimity, w31 iMt)bably 
be obvious from the following instances. 

The beauty of sunset, in a fine autumnal evening, 
seems almost incapable (rf addition fixim any circum- 
stance, llie various and radiant cdouring of die clouds, 
the soft light of the sun, that gives so rich a glow to eve- 
ry object on Vhich it falls, the dark shades with which it 
b contrasted, and the calm and deq> repose that seems 
to steal over universal nature, form altc^dier a scene, 
which serves, p^aps better than any other in the world, 
to satiate the imagination with delight : Yet there is no 
man who does not know bow great an a^iition this fii^ 
scene is capable of receiving from the circumstance of 
die evening bell. In what, however, does the effect of 
this most picturesque circumstance consist ? Is it not 
I in the additional images which are thus suggested to the 
i imagination ? images indeed of melancholy and sadness, 
but which still are pleasing, and which serve most won- 
derfully to accord with that solemn and pensive state of 
mind, which is almost irresistibly produced by tiiis 
charming scene* 
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Nothing can be more beautiful than Dr. GddsmiUi's 
description of evening, in the Deserted Village : 

Sweet was the sound* when dl at eyening't close 
Un yonder hill the vUlage murmur rose. 
There, as I passM with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came softened from helow : 
The swain responsive, as the milkmaid sung^ 
The sober herd that low*d to meet their younf , 
The noisy geese that gabbled o*er the pool. 
The playful cMdien just let loose from school. 
The watch-dog*8 vmce that bay'd tfte whispVin^ wind. 
And the loud laugh, that spoke the racant mind. 

Yet how much is the beauty of this description increas- 
ed, by the fine circumstance with which it is closed ? 

. These all in sof^ confusion sou^t the shade. 
And fiU*d each pause the nightingale had made* 

There is a beauty of die same kind produced in the 
'* Seasons," by the addition of <xie of th^ most pictur- 
c^ue circumstances that was ever ima^ned by a poet: 

L ead me to the mountam brow. 
Where uts the shepherd on the grassy turf. 
Inhaling, healthful, the descending sun. 
Around him feeds his many Heating flock. 
Of Tarious cadence, sad his sportife lambs 
Their frolics play ; and now the sprightly race 
Invites them forth, when swifl, the signal given. 
They start away, and sweep the mossy mound 
That runs around the hill* the tunpayt once 
V Of iron war, in ancient barbarous times. 

* Springm 

The scene is undoubtedly beautiful of itself, widiout the 
addition of the last circumstance ; yet how much mcH^ 
beautiful does it become by the hew order of thought 
which this circumstance awakens in the mind, and which, 
contrasting the remembrance of ancient warfare and tur- 
bulent times, with thfe serenity and repose of the modarn 
scene, agitate die imagination with a variety of indistinct 
conceptions, which otherwise could never have arisen 
in it! ^ 
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^Tht ^ysical arguments of Buchanan, in his poem 
^^ de Spha^a," against the doctrine d the motioa of die 
eardi, aie probably read with little emotion ; but it b 
impossible to read the fdlowing lines cf it without de- 
light, from the verjr {ncturesque imagery which they 
contain: 

Ergo tstn celeri tollai ti coadU flwtfi 
Iret in Occawm, mrtUMyie Mdiiet ia Ortnm^ 
CuncU •iiniil qoaterct ieeiUBy yattoque fragoie, 
TemiHay aedef , fluaeritque etiam cum cnribua, urbea 
Opprimerk aobits atragei inopina niiiUB. 
Ips« etiam yolocrea tranantea aera leni 
Remigio alarum, celeri vertigine terrae 
Abfeptaa gemerent aylvaa^ nidosqiie teiieUa 
^ Cum sobole et chara foraan cum conjuge : nee ae 
Auderet zephyro aolua committere turtur, 
^ Ne procul ablatoa, terra fugiente, Hymenseoi , 

Xt riduum longo luctu defleret amorem. 

^ Lih. u 

There is a very striking beauty of the same kind in a Uw 
tie poem of Dr. Beatde's, entitled " Retirement.*' 

Thy ahadea, tby ailence now be rnine^ 

Tby charma my only theme ; 
My haunt* the hoUow cliff, whose pine 

Waves o'er the gloomy stream. 
Where the acar*d owl on pinions grey 

Breaks from the rustling boug^s^ 
And down the lone vale sails away 

To more profound repose. 

" All," says Mn Whately, in describing the Tiniant 
Lawn at Hagley, " all here is of an even temper, all mild, 
^^ placid, and serene ; in the gayest season of the day, not 
** more than cheerful| in the stillest watch of night, not 
" gloomy. The scene is indeed peculiarly' adapted to 
" the tranquillity of the latter, when the moon seems to 
*^ fepose her light on the thick foliage of the grove, and 
*' steadily marks the shade of every bough. It is de* 
** lightful then to saunter here, and s^ the grass and the 
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^HBOssamer which entwines it glistening withdenr, talis* 
^^ teny.and hear oqthing stir, except perhaps a withered 
" leaf, dropping gently through.a tree, and shdtered fixnn' 
^' the chill, to catch the frediness of the evening air.'' It 
is difficult to conceive any thing more beautiful than thia 
description ; yet how much is its beauty increased by the 
concluding circumstance ? ^^ A solitary urn, chosen by 
^^ Mr. Pope for the spot, and now inscribed to hb mem- 
" ory, when seen by a gleam of moonlight through the 
^' trees, fixes that thoughtfulness and composure, to which 
*^ the mind is insensibly led by the rest of this elegant 
" scene." — Observations on gardenings p. 201. 

I shall conclude these instances of the effect of^ictu- 
rrsaiifjd j f rtS i in in^n^n wi n j ; t hi^ emotion of beauQr, with 
a passage from the Iliad, which contains one of the most 
striking images that I know of in poetry,. and which I am 
the more willing to quote, as it has not been so much 
taken notice of as it deserves. It is the appearance of A- 
chilles, when Phoepix and Ulysses are sent from the Gre- 
cian camp, to appease his wrath : 

II«AA« fitux' tv^9faw ytunxf ^^^^o-tYtuff 
fiiiimi TtsTilfif ^fy«iA«( ^^VHH AMi»i2iM* 

Ti| lyt dvfu¥ tTf^ffifi uukT a^t$ »Am mii^^u 

UUd, Hb. ix. V. 189. 

Through the st^l wnffiA they UMrch, tnd he«v the rotf 
Of murmuring billows, on the sounding shore ; 
And now arrivM^ where on the sandy bay. 
The Myrmidonian tents and yessels lay, 
Amus'd, at eaie» the gedMke man they ftiwd 
Fleas*d with the solemn harp's haimomous sound. 
With this he sooths his angry soul, and sings 
Tk* immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 

B.iz.r.$36. 
6 
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It was iiiftx)5^ble for the poet to have imagined any oth- 
er occupatioii 80 well fitted to the mighty mind o[ Achil- 
les, or soe&ctual in interesting the reader in the fateof 
him whom Dr. Beattie calls, with troth, die most terrific 
human personage that poetical imaginadon has feigned. 

UThe soMime is increased in the san^ manner, by the 
ition of picturesque objects. The striking image 
with which Virgil concludes the description of the prodr 
igies which attended the death of Ca:sar, b well known t 

Scificet et tempss veniet cmn finibos illif 
Ag^iicola, incurvo terram molitus antxo, 
Exesa inTeniet scabrft rubig^ piU : 
Aut grayibiis rastris, g^eas pultabit inanes» 
GraAdiaqiie efibau miralntur ossa sepulchris. 

There are few passages more sublime in the Pharsa- 
fia of Lucan, than the description, in the third Book, of 
one of Pompey 's armies, blocked up by Cassar in a part 
of the country where there was no water, and where the 
soldiers were perishing with thirst. After describing, 
very minutely, the fruidess attempts of the army to obtain 
relief, and the miserable expedients with which they en- 
deavoured to supply their wants, he proceeds, in tl^ fol. 
lowing nervous and beautiful lines, of which, I am per- 
suaded, the last circumstance is too striking to require 
any comment: 

O fortunati, lumens quoa.barbaras hostis, 
Fontibut imnustot stravit per rura yenemo. 
Hos licet in fluvios saniem, tabemqus ferarum 
Pallida, Dictsds, Ciesar, nascentta saxis 
InfVindat accmita palam, Romana juTentua 
Non deeepta Ubet— torrentur viscera flamma 
Oraque sicca rigent squainosis aspera Unguis i 
Jam marcent veme, nulloque humore rigatua 
A^t altemos angustat Pulmo meatus, 
Resdtsoque nocent suspiria dora palato. 
Pandant orm siti, noctamumqae aera captant. 
Expectant imbres, quorum modo cuueta aatalMnt 
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Impoltu* et sictis vuHtw in nubibiis haevent. 
Quoque magis mifteipps^undae jejunia 8Q^#nt 
Noiiy super arentem Meroen» Cancrique sub axe 
Qua nudi Gavamantes ai^t, sedere, sed inter 
StagBuntem Si^orim et rapiduniy deprensus Ibenun 
Spectat vicinos, titiens ezercitus^ amnes* 

Lib. iiL ad nutU 

The fine description in the Gierusalemme Liberata, 
of a similar distress in the army of Godfrey, ht^arc the 
walls of Jerusalem, has probably been borrowed Grord 
this passage of Lucan ; and it is pleasing to observe, 
with what address Tasso has imitated, though not copi* 
ed, the picturesque circumstance with which the descrip- 
tion of the Roman poet is closed. Listead of aggravat- 
ing the distress of the soldier, by the prospect of waters^ 
which he could not approach, he recals to his remem- 
brance the cool shades and still fountains of his native 
land : a circumstance, not only singularly pathetic, but 
more fertile also of imagery, than perhaps any other that 
the poet could have imagined : 

8*alcun giamai tra frondeggiente tm 
Furo Tide stagnar liquido argento, 
O gill precipitose vi acque vive 
Per Alpe, o'n piaggia ^boso a passo lento i 
Quello al rago desio forma, e descrive, 
£ ministra materia al suo tormento* 

In Thomson's description of Winter in the northmi re^ 
^ons, though the description itself is sublime, yet one 
additicHial circumstance adds powerfully to its sublimity t 

Thence, wincUng eastward to the Tartar coast* 
She sweeps the ho\ding mar^ of the main. 
Where, undissolving from the first of time 
Snows sweU on snows, amazing, to the sky. 
And i^ mountuns, high on\nountains pil'd. 
Seem to the shivering sailor, from afar 
Sliapeless and white, an atmosphere of clouds. 
Ocean itself no longer can resist 
The biitiinglury ; but in all it»nige 
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Of tempett, taken by* tlie boondkas frost. 
It many a fath^ to the bottom chain'dt 
And bid to roar no more— a bleak expanse 
Shagged o*er widi wry roeks, cheerless, and Tokl 
Of eveiy lHe» that ham Ae dreary months 
Fliesy consckynSf southward. Miserable they ! 
Who, here entangled in the gathering ice. 
Take their last look of the descending sun. 
While fall of death, and fierce with tenfold frost 
The long king night, incumbent o'er their heads 
Falls horrible * 

In the following masterly description of a very sub- 
Dme scene in nature, by Mr» Whately, I doubt not but 
that it will be acknowledged, how much the sublimity of 
it is increased, by the very picturesque imagery which 
the occupations of the inhabitants afford. " A scene at 
" the New Weir, on the river Wye, which in itself is 
*^ truly great and awful, so far from being disturbed, be* 
^* comes more interesting and important, by the business 
** to which it is destined. It is a chasm between two 
^^ ranges of hills, which rise almost perpendicularly from 
*^ the water ; the rocks on the sides are mostly heavy 
" masses, and their colour is generally brown ; but here 
** and there a pale craggy cliff starts up to a vast height 
** above the rest, unconnected, broken, and bare : large 
** trees frequently force out their way amongst them, and 
" many erf them stand far back in the covert, where their 
** natural dusky hue is deepened by the shadow which 
" overhangs them. The river, too, as it retires, loses 
** itself amid the woods, which close immediately above, 
'^ then rise thick and high, and darken the water. In the 
** midst of all this gloom is an iron forge, covered with a 
" black cloud of smoke, and surrounded with half-bum- 
** ed ore, with poal, and with cinderst The fuel for it is 
^* brought down a path, worn into steps, narrow, and 
^^ Steep, and winding among the precipices ; and n^ar \X 
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** is an open space of baircn moor, about which are scat- 
" tered the huts of the workmen. It Stands close to the 
" cascade of the Weir, where the agitation of the cmrent 
" is increased by large fragments of rocks wWch have 
^* been swept down by floods from the banks, or shiver- 
** ed by tempest^ from the brow ; and at stated intervals, 
" the sullen sound, from the strokes of the great ham- 
** mers in the forge, deadens the roar of the waterfall."— - 
Page. 109. 

There is a similar beauty, if I am not mistaken, in 
the conclusion of the following passage from Mons. Di- 
derot. 

" Qu'est ce qu*il faut au poete ? Est-ce une nature 
" brute ou cultivSe? paisible ou troubl6e? Pr6f6ra.t-il 
** la beaute d'un jour pur et serein, 4 Phorreur d'une 
" nuit obscure, du le siflement interrompu des vents se 
** mele par intervalles au murmure sourd et continu d'un 
" tonnere 61oign6, et ou il voit P6clair allumer le ciel sur 
** sa tete ? Pr6fera-t-il le spectacle d^une mer tranquil- 
** le, a celui des flots agitSes ? le muet et froid aspect 
** d'un palais, i la prom6nade parmi des mines ? un 6d- 
** ifice construit, un 6spece plantS de la main des hom- 
** mes, au toufti d'une antique foret, au creux ignorg 
" d'une roche deserte ? des nappes d'eau, des bassins, 
** des cascades, a la vAe d'une cataracte qui se brise en 
** tombant i travers des rochers, et dont le bruit se fait 
" entendre au loin du berger, qui a conduit son troupeau 
•* dans la montagne, et qui I'Scoute avec effroi?" — JEpU 
tre a Mons. Grimm, sur la Poesie Dramatique. 

I shall conclude these illustrations with a very sub- 
lime one from the Paradise Regained of Milton, in which 
I believe the force of the concluding stroke will not be 
denied. 

' . ' B ather tropic now 

•Gan thunder^ and boUi ends of heaven ; the clonds 
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From niai^ a borrid rift aboitife» poured 
^ Fierce rain, with lightning mix'd ; nor slept tlie winds 

Within their stony cavefi, but nish'd abroad 
From tlie four Mnges of the woiid, and fell 
Ob the vext wildemeia, ^ose tallest pines, 
Tho* rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 
Bow'd their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts 
Or torn up sheer^-— 111 wast Thou shrouded. then« 
O patient Son of God ! 

Booi iv. 

In these, and a thousand other instances that might h 
produced, I believe every man of^ sensibility will be cor 
f scious of a variety of great or pleasing images passing wit 
; rapidity in his imagination, beyond what the scene c 
I description immediately before him can of themselve 
i excite., They seem often, indeed, to have but aver 
distant relation to the object that at first excited them 
' and the object itself appears only to §erve as a hint, t 
awaken the imagination, and to lead it through ever 
\i analogous idea that has place in the memory. It is ther 
indeed, in this powerless state of reverie, when we ar 
carried on by our conceptions, not guiding them, th^ 
the deepest emotions of beauty or sublimity are felt 
that our hearts swell with feelings which language is to 
weak to express ; and that, in the deptl\ of silence ai^ 
astonishment, we pay to the charm that enthralls us, tl} 
most flattering mark of our applause. 

" The power of such characters in nature," says M^ 
Whately (from whom I am happy to borrow the follow 
ing observations, not only from the beauty of their ex 
pression, but from their singular coincidence in the illus 
tration of the fact I have been endeavouring to establish 
" the power of such characters is not confined to th 
" ideas which the objects themselves immediately sug 
" gest ; for these are connected with others, which inssep 
" sibly lead to subjects far distant perhaps from the orig 
^^ inal thought^ and related to it <mly by sixailitude in th 
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? sensations th^ excite. In a prospect eimched and 
** enlivened with inhabitants and cultivation, the at- 
** tention is caught first by the circumstances which are 
" gayest in the season, the bloom of an orchard, the 
<* festivity of a hay-field, and the carols of a haryest-home ; 
** but the cheerfulness which these infuse into the mind^ 
<^ expands afterwards to other objects than those imme- 
** diately presented to the eye, and we are thereby dispos- 
•* ed to receive, and delighted to pursue, a variety of pleas- 
** ing ideas, and every benevolent feeling. At the sight 
" of a ruin, reflections on the change, the decay, and the 
** desolation before* us naturally occur ; and they intro- 
** duce a long succession of others, all tinctured with that 
^ melancholy which these have inspired : or if the mon* 
" ument revive the memory of former times, we do not 
** stop at the simple fact which it records, but recollect 
" many more coeval circumstances, which we see, not 
** perhaps as they were, but as they are come down to ui; 
** venerable with age, and magnified by fame. Even 
" without the assistance of buildings, or other adventi- 
** tious circumstances, nature alone furnishes materials 
" for scenes which may be adapted to almost every kind 
** of expression. Their operation is general, and their 
" consequences infinite : the mind is elevated, depressed, 
" or composed, as gaiety, gloom, or tranquillity prevail 
" in the scene, and we soon lose sight of the means by 
" which the character is fwmed. We foi^t the partic- 
•* ular objects it presents, and, giving way to their effects 
" without recurring to the cause, we follow the track they 
** have begun, to any extent, which the dispositions they 
" accord with will allow. It suffices that the scenes of ] 
" nature have power to affect our imagination and our 
** sensibility : for such is the constitution of the human 
** mind, that if once it is agitated, the emotion often 
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7 spreads beyond the occasion : wlien the paaaioiis are 
" roused, their course is unrestrained, when the fency is 
^^ on the wing, its flight is unbounded^ and quitting the 
'^ inanimate objects which first gave them their spring, 
^* we may be led by thought above thought, widely dif- 
" fering in degree, but still corresponding in character^ 
^^ till we rise from familiar subjects to the sublimest c<hi- 
** ceptions, aad are rapt in the contemplation of whatev« 
*^ er is great or beautiful, which we see in nature, feel in 
" man, or attribute to the Divinity." p. 154. 

III. 
The influence c^sqch additicMial trains of imagery, in 
increasing the emotions of sublimity or beauty, might be 
21ustrated from many other circumstances equally £imil* 
iar. I am induced to mention only the following, be* 
cause it is one of the most striking that I know, and be* 
cause it is probable that most men of education have at 
least in some degree been conscious of it : — ^the influ* 

fence, I mean, of an acquaintance with poetry in our ear- 
lier years, in increasing our sensibility to the beauties of 

, nature. 

The generality of mankind live in the world, without 

' receiving any kind of delight from the various scenes of 

{beauty which its order displays. The rising and setting 
of the sun, the varying aspect of the moon, the vicis^- 
tude of seasons, the revolution of the planets, and all the 
stupendous scenery that they produce, are to them only 
common occurrences, like the ordinary events of every 
day. They have been so long familiar, that they cease 
to strike them with any appearance either of magnifi* 
cence or beauty, and are regarded by them with no other 
sentiments, than as being useful for the purposes of hu- 
man life. We may all remember a period in our lives^ 
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wlrtn tim was the i^te of our own minds ; and it if 
^x)babfe most men will recollect^ that the time when na- 
ture began to appear to ttem in another view, wa^, when 
tfiey were engaged in the study of chssicsd literature* ^ 
In most men, at least, the first appearance of poetloil 
ima^nation b at schod, when their imaginations begin 
to be warmed by the descriptions of ancient poetry, and 
when they have acquired a new sense, as it were, with 
which they can behold the £ice of nature. 

How d^rent, from this period, become the senti* 
ments with which the scenery of nature is contemplated, 
by those who have any imagination! The beautiful 
ibrms <rf ancient mythology, witfi winch the fancy erf po^ 
^ peopled every element, are now ready to appear to 
their minds, upon the prospect of every scene. The 
descriptions of ancient authors, so long admired, and so 
deserving of admiration, occur to them at every moment, 
2xA with them, all those enthusiastic ideas of ancient 
genius and glory, which tte study of so many years of 
youth so naturally leads them to form* Or, if tt^ study 
of modem poetry has succeeded to that of the ancient, a 
th(»i8andothgrj2eautiful associatlon&are acquired, which, 
instead of destroying, serve easily to unite with the for« 
mer, and to afford a new source of delight The awfiil 
fcums of Gothic superstition, the wild and romantic im* 
agery, ^ich the turbulence of the middle ages, the Cru- 
sades, and the institution of chivalry have spread over 
every country of Europe, larise to the imagination in ev- 
eiy scene ; accompanied with all tiiose pleasing recoU 
lections of prowess, and adventure, and courteous man- 
niers, which distinguished those memorable times. With 
such images in thek minds, it is not common nature 
that appears to surround them. It is nature embellished 
and niiade sacred by the memory of Theocritus and Vir- 
7 
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l^il, and Milton and Tasso ; tiheir gemus seems 'still tor 
Unger among the scenes which in^kcd it^ and to irradi»^ 
tte every object where it dweiis ^ and the crea;tioii5Q{ 
Hieir iancy seem ihe fit inhabitants of that nature, wlycb 
their des(nip^ons have dodied widi beauty. 

Nor is it only in providing so many aooroes of aaso^ 
ciation, tiiat die inluence of an acquaintance with poetry 
eonsists. It b yet stitt mote powerful in givii^ ohartw^ 
if ^ to the different appearances oS nature, in connects 
ing them with various emoticMis ai£d i^fecticms of. our 
hearts, and in thus providing an almost inexfasustiblE 
source either of solemn or of cheeiful me^titati(HU What 
to ordinary men is but common occurrence, or conunoir- 
scener}% to those who hav« such associations, b full of 
beauty. The seasons of the year,, which are marked 
^only by the generality of mankind by the dtffisrent occu- 
pations or amusements they bring, have each of diem, 
to such men, peculiar expressions, and awaken them ta 
an exercise either oi pleasing or c^ awful thought. The 
seasons, of the day, whidi are regarded rnily by the com* 
mon spectator aa die call to labour, or to rest, are to 
them characteristic eidier of clieerfiibess oc solemnity, 
and connected with all die various emotions which these 
chirt-acters excite. Even the fiuniliar circumstances q£ 
general nature, which pass unheeded by a common eyje^ 
die cottage, die sheep«fold, the curfew, aU liave exprea- 
«ons totiiem, because, in the compositicmsto which they 
have been aeeuatomed, these all are associated with pe- 
culiar character^ or rendered expressive of them, and 
toiding them to the remembrance of «ich assodaticmsi 
liable diem to behold, with correiqiendkig dispositioi^ 
to scenes idiich are before them, and to feel frmn thdc 
proq;iect die same powerful influence, which the do» 
fpicnoe df poetry has ascribed to tfaem*. 
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Asaodations of this kind, when aoc^ired in euty 
life, are seldom altc^ether lost ; and whatever inconven* \ 
ienoes thejr may swnetiiiies have with r^;ard to die gea^ 
€i!al cduuracter, or however much they may be ridiculed 
by those who4o not experience them,. they ure yet i»9» 
4uctiT6, to those who possess them, of a perpetual and 
innocent dbUght Natm^ herself is their fiiend; in her 
most dreadful, as well as her most lovriy scenc3» they 
can dbcover somediing either to devate theu* imagina^ 
tbns, or to move their hearts; and amid every change 
"of sceiray, or of climate, can still find themselves amoi^ 
the eaiiy objects of their admiration^ or their love. 



CHAPTER n. 

AnalpU of this exercise ofimaghiaHmL 

SECTION u 

7h£ illustrations in the jM-ecedii^ chajMer seem to 
dhew, that idi enever th e emo^i^^'i^ ^ gnhlimi^ ^^r ^a^yt^ty 
are fek, that exercise of imag ination is produced, whiQh 
ij^iifi^Jia tfag. indnlgftnrr of a train of rhmighU J^^ 
wh en thi s exercise is prevented, thffe^<?moricms are un* 
€Sjl?Kggg ggy^* and th at^iatevcr tends to kicreeoe 
Ais excrd gc rf mind, tenJBs in the same pH^rtkm to 
MKargftae these enK)tions. If lE^ HtiUCrutioiiH aie ju^, 
I it seens7ei»G^yble to conclude, that the efkd produced 
upon the mind, by objects ci sublimity and beauty, q<»i» 
wts in the production ci tlus exercise of imagination. 

AldKHigfa, however, thb conclusion seems to me 
both just and consoQimt to experience, yet it b in itsdlf 
too general, to be considered as a sufficient account <rf 
tibe nature of Aat operatbn of mind which takes place in 
the case of such emotions. There are many tnussoif 
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ideas of which we are conscious, whieb are m^rttendeil 
with any kind of pleasure. There are otfaear operatioDS 
of mind, in which budi trains of thought are npoessartljr 
l^roduced, without exciting any similar emotion. Even 
in the common hours of life, every m^i is conscious of 
a continued succession of thoughts pasriog ^ou^ hb 
fnind, suggested either by tlie presence €S ektenud ob- 
jectSy or arising fiom the established laws of assocktioQ ; 
such trains of thought, however, are seldom attcndecj 
with pleasure, aiid still sdki(Mner widi an emotiofi, cor* 
respCMiding, in any degree, to the emotions of sublimity 
or beauty. 

There are, in like manner, many cases where objects 
excite a train of thought in the mind, without exciting 
any emotion of pleasure or delight. The prospect of the 
house, for instance, in^re one has formerly lived, ex* 
pites very naturally a train of conceptions in the mind ; 
yet it is by no means true that such an exercise of im^ 
agination is necessarily ac€X>mpanied mth pleasure, for 
these conceptions not only may be, but very often are of 
a kind extremely indifferent, and sometimes also simply 
painfuL The mention of an event in history, or of a 
&ct in science, naturally leads us to the conception of a 
number of related events, or similar &cts ; yet it n cb^ 
vious, that in such a case the exercise of mkid which is 
produced, if it b accompanied with any pleasure s^ ail, b 
in most cases accompanied with a {deastihfVery diferent 
fron[i tiiat which attends tiie eiKiotions of sublimity of 
beauty. 

-^ If therefore somr tr^ of thought, or some exercise 
of imagination is necess^ for the production of the 
emcMions of taste, it is obvious, tiiat diis b not ev^ tnun 
of thought of which we are capat^. To ascertain, there* 
^xe^ with any precbion, eitiier the nature or die caus^ 
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4o£ these emotuHis, it is previously necessary to inves^\ 
gale i^ jaatgre of tfyjge trains of ^oij^t jhat a^ pro- j 
dttced t^ objects o[ sublimity and beauty, and their dif* / 
ference from those ordinary trains^ which, aire uni^QCom-/ 
pG^nied/v^„ sugh^ldeasuoeu^ s 

As &r as I am able to judge, this difference c(Hi$ists in 
two things. 1^^, In the nature of the ideas or concep- 
tions which compose such trains : and, 2d/y, in the na« 
tan m law of their successidn. 

I. 

In oar (M^inary trains <^ thought, every man must 
be conscious that the ideas which compose them, are very 
frequently of a kind which excite no emotions either 
of pleasure or pain* There is an infinite vari^y of our 
idc^ as wdl as of our sensations, that may be termed ijQ; 
iiHSsasaty which are perceived wittK>ut any sentiment either 
ioS:pam-or jie^SiS^ and which pass as it were before the' 
mihdy without making any farther impres^on thansim* 
ply exciting the consciousness df their existence. That 
8uch ideas compose a great part, and perhaps the great- 
est part, of our ordinary trains of thought, is apparent 
from the single consideration, that such trains are seldon. 
^mended with emotion of any kind. 

The tnuns of thought which are^suggested by exter- 
nal objects^ are very frequently of a^amilar kind. The 
greater part cf siich objects are simply indi&rent, or at 
least are regarded as indifl^nt in our common houra 
ekher of occupation or amusement t the conceptions 
which th^ f»pf^ce, by dbe laws x>f association, partake^ 
of t!he nature or <^anK:ter of the daject which originally^ 
excited them, and the whole traaiPpasses through oiu* 
mind Without leaving any &rAer Wotion, than perhaps 
liiat general epiotiim of ^leasurp which accompanies thf 
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exercise ei ow &oultie8« It h wcwrcefy posBibfe far lam 
to pass an hour of our fives without experiencing smut 
train of thought of this kind, su^ested by some of At 
external objects which h^pen to surround us. Tlje in- 
difference with which such trains are either pursued or 
deserted, is a sufficient evidence, that the ideas of whicl^ 
ihcy are composed are in general ic^ a kind unfitted ta 
produce any emotion, either of pleasure or pain. 
f"-^ In the case of those tmins of thought, on the oontnu 
ry, which are su^ested by objects eitba* of sublimity or 
fbeauty, I. apprehend k wiU be found, that diey are in aU 
] cases composed of ideas capable of exciting some affec» 
; tion or ^emotion ; and that not only the whole succesdoo 
'isTaccoiii^p^^ with that pecul^.emodon, which wt 
Icall the emotion of beau^ or subUmity, but J^]^t^ei7 
indivi^idj^eu2£.su£b.g su^xe^^ion is.in itself p<X¥]|ic« 
tive of "^nnirjimplf^ rmotion or nthrr. Thus Uie ideas 
jsuggesited by the scenery of spring, are ideas productive 
of emotions of cheerfulness, of gbdness, and ci tendar* 
ness. The images suggested by the proqpect of ruins^ 
are images belonging to pity, to melancholy, and to ad* 
miration. The ideas, ifi the same naanner, awakened by 
^he view of the ocean in a storm, are ideas of power, 6[ 
Majesty, and of^ terrpr. In every case where the emo^ 
tions of taste aire felt, I conceive it will be found, that the 
jtrain of thought which is excited, b distinguished by 
I some character of emotiout and that it b t^ thb meant 
j distinguished from our common or ordinary successions 
of thought To prevent a very tedious and unnecessary 
circumlocution, such idtts may perhaps, without any 
imprc^riety, be tgrmp/l jj^^g^^jyl^igp^^Qt^i;^^^ and I shall 
beg leave therefore to use the expression in thb sense. 
( ^ The first circumstaoce, then, which seems to dbtin^ 
' giiish those trains of thcH)|^ whicb are prodpqed by ob^ 
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||^ectffieidw*dfsuUinik]rOT beauty, is, that the ideas or 
I «mce{^ioits of ndiich tfaey are composed, are id^oi of 
9inotion# 

H. 

In cor ordinary trains of thought, Acre setdom ap- 
pears any general principle of connexion among die ideas 
Which compose ttM^m. Each idea, indeed, is related, by 
an established law of our nature, to that which immedi« 
ately preceded and that which immediately follows it, but 
in die whole series there is ^qd predommrat relalkm or 
bond j)f connexion. Tlus want of general connexicm M 
80 strong, that even that most generalofiiU relations, the 
telatictei either of jdeasure or pain, is ftequendy vidated* 
Images both of the one kind and the other, succeed each 
iifher in the course of the train ; and when we put an 
end to it, we are c^n at a loss to say, whether the whole 
series was pleasant or painful. Of this irregularity, I 
trink every man will be convinced, who chooses to at- 
teidtoit. 

In diose trains, on the contrary, which are suggested 
by^tflbjects of suUimi^ or beauty, however slight the 
connexion between individual thoughts may be, I bdieve 
it wilt be found, that there is always some gen<»$il princi* 
pie of connexion which pervades the whole, and gives 
^m some certain and definite character. They are ei-r 
Aer gay, or pathetic, or melancholy, or solemn^ or awful, , 
or elevating. Sec. according to the nature of the emotion 
jrhich is f rst excited. Tims ^ prospect of a serened 
evening in summer, produces first an emodon (^peaceful* 
hess and tranquil^, and then suggests a variety oi ims^ 
ges corresponding to this primary impression. The 
ttght of a torrent, oc a storm^ in the same manner, iin* 
pres^s us first widi sentiments of awe, or solemni^, or 
trrror, and dim awds^ens ki our minds a series of concept 
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tbns allied to this peculiar emodon. Wlwtever waxy her 

|/ die character of the fM^ioal emotioOt the images whicb 

succeed seem all to have a relation to thb character;: 

and if we trace them back, we shall discover not only a 

I connexion between the individiuil thoughts of the train, 

1 but also a general relation among the whole, and a con > 

i fiym ity to tha tpeculiar emotion which first excited thenw 

The train of tlMMight, therefore, which takes place in 

the mind, upon th^. prospect of objects of sublimiQr and 

beauty, may be cqnsidered as consisting in a regular or 

consistent train of ideas of emotion, and as distinguished 

^m our ordinary trains of thought* 1^. In respect of 

the nature of the ideas of which it is composed, by tl^ir 

being ideas prodwtive of emoticm : and, SUlfy^ In reqpect 

c£ their successdon, by thdr being distingubhed by soa36 

general principle o( connexion, which sub^^iats through 

\ Ae whole extent of the train. 

The truth of the account which I have now ^ven of 
the nature of that' train of thought which attends the emof 
tions of sublimity and beauty, m^st undoubti^dly at last 
be determined by its conformity to general expmence 
and observation. There are some ccxisiderations, how- 
ever, of a veiy obvious and &miliar kind, which it may 
be usdul to suggest to the reader, for the purpose of af- 
fording him a method of investigating with accuracy the 
truth of thb accoui^ 

Kit is true that the ideas which compose that train of 
thcmght, which attends the emotions of taste, are uniform- 
^ ly ideas of emotion, then it ought in fact to be found 
' ^t no objects or qualities artf experienced to be beauti- 
Iful or sublime, but such as are productive of some sim- 
|. pie emotion. • 

If it is true tiiat such trains of thought are uniform^ 
dktmguished by some general principle of connexion^ 
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dien k ougte also to be found, that no compomtimi. cf qfe>: 

nmty of characte r or of emotion is not preserved* ^ 

I shail endSvoufT'at some lengtli/ to Utostemte thyt 
tanth of both these propositions. ye \ 

ght 
SECTION n. ent. 

/ That no objects, or qualities in objects, are, in fs^^ 
I felt either as beautiful or sublime, but such as are pro- 
Ijductive of some simple emotion, seems evident from the 
following kmiliar considerations. 

I. 

Wherever the emotions of sublimity or beauty are 
felt, I believe it will be found, that some affection b 
uniformly excited, by the presence of the object, before 
the more complex emotion of beauty is felt ; and that if 
no such.affer.tion is excited, no emotion of beauty or sub- 
limity is produced. The truth of this observation may 
be illustrated, both from common language, and com- 
mon experience. 

1. If any man were to assert,'that some object, though 
positively indifferent or uninteresting, was yet beautiful 
or sublime, every one would consider it as asserting an 
abstirdity. If,, pn tl^other hand, he were to assert, that 
Ae object had neS&er beauty nor sublimity to him, be- 
cause there was no quality in it which could give him any 
emotion, I apprehend we should not only clearly under- 
stand his meaning, but very readily allow his reason ; 
and if the object were such as appeared to us in the light 
either of sublimity or beauty, and we wished to make 
him sensible of it, the way that we should naturally take 
^ould be to point out to him some afiectbg or interesting 
8 
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qualky, which |i» imagined he had oveiloofced, and whiofo' 
If wefek wasthefoundadoaof ourownemodoQ. 
I & There b undoubtedly aveiygreatdiflerenoe between 
f aipe emotion of taste, and any simple onotiony as of cheer- 
! coihiess, tenderness^ melancholy, solemni^, elevationi ter- 
[ but) &c. as such emotions are frequendy felt without any 
ment of beauty or sublimity ; but there is no case, 
lieve, where the emotions of taste are felt, without 
previous production of some such simple emc^ioiu 
It is often indeed difficult to say, what is the quality ia 
the object, which produces the emotion of beauQr; and 
it is sometimes difficult, in the case of complex objects, 
when di&rent qualities unite in the production of enM» 
tion, to define the exact nature of that emotion which wc 
feel ; but whether the general impression we receive is 
that of gaiety, or tenderness, or melancholy, or solenmi* 
ty, or elevation, ot terror, &c. we have never any diffi* 
culty of determining : and so strong is our conviction of 
the dependence of the emotions of taste upon some such 
previous simple emotion, that whenever we endeavour 
to explain the beauty or sublimity of any object, we uni- 
formly proceed by pointing out the interesting or affect- 
ing quality in it, which is fitted to produce this previous 
emotion. It is not only imj>ossible for usto ima^li]^ an 
object of taste, that is not an object of emotion ; but it 
b uifpo^ibte (6 describe ^y auch*ofcject, without nest- 
ing the description upon that quality, or those qudities 
in it, which are productive of simple emotion. 

2. Every man has had reason to observe a difference 
in his sentiments, with regard to the beauty of particular 
objects, from those of other people, either in his consid- 
ering certsun objects as beautiful, which did not appear 
so to them, or in their considering certain objects as 
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biean^Qly which did not appear 90 to him. There is no 
instance of this more common than in die case of airs in 
imisic. In the first ease of such a diference of opinion, 
we generally endeavour to recollect, whether there is not 
same accidental as80ciati(m (^ pleasure which we have \ 
widi such objects, and which affords us that delight 
which other people do not share ; and it not unfrequent- 
ty happens, that we assign such associations as the cause 
of our pleasure, and as our apology for differing from 
^ir opinion. In the other case, we generally take it for 
gnmtoi, that they who feel a beauty where we do not, 
have some pkasiB|^ a^ociatioiuwith the object in ques- 
^on^ of which we are unconscious, and which is accord* 
ingly productive to them of that delight in which we are 
unable to diaic» In both cases, although we may not 
discover what the particular association is, we do not fail 
to suppose^that some such association exists, which is the 
firandation of the sentiment of beauty, ^id to consider 
this di&rence <^ opini<Hi as sufficiently accounted for on 
such a supposition. This very natural kind of reason* 
ing could not, I think, take place, if we did not find 
from experience, tha t those objects only are productive 
ofjt^jcntiniSBtJi O i icantyi which a r t' O a pablo of cjt e it k^ 

3. The different habits and occupations d[ life pro« 
duce a similar effect on the sentiments of mankind witfi 
regard to the objects of taste, by their tendency to con* 
fine their sensibility to a certain class of objects, and to 
render aU others indifferent to them* In our [Hxxgress 
from in&ncy to manhood, how much do our sentiments 
of beauty change with our years ! how often, in the 
course of this progress, do we lo<^ back with contempt, 
or at least with wonder, upon the tastes of our earlier 
days, and the objects that gratified them I and how uni« 
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foTtpi^ in a)).|h]9 progress do our opinioiis of beauty c^* 
incide Vi4tb th^ prevalent enaoUoas of our hearts, and with 
that chaiige of sensibility which the progress cf life occj^ 
Sicms ! As soon as any class of objects loses its impor** 
tance in our esteem> ^^ soon as their presence ceases ta 
bring us pleasure, or their ^bseiwe to give us pain, the 
beaftty in which our infant im^iimtion arrayed then^ 
disappears, and begins to irradiate ant^her class ci ob^ 
jects, which we are, willing to flatter ounseires wv mwe 
deserving of such sentiments, but winch have often ik) 
Qther value, than in their coincidence with those new 
emotions that be^n to sweU in our breasts. The litte 
circle <d infant beauty, contains no other objects thaa 
those that (^n excite the a^fecticmsof the child* The 
wider range which youth discovers, is still limited by 
-the sanme boundaiies which nature has i»^«uibed to the 
a&ctions of youth. It is cmly when we arrive at tmt^' 
hood, and still more, whdi either the fiberality of our 
education, or the c^'iginal capacity of our minds, has 
led IB to experience or to pturticipate in all the afiectiomis 
of our nature, that we acquire that oom[n^hensive taste,, 
which can enable us to dbcover, and to relish, every spe^ 
cies of sublimity and beauty. 

It is easily observable, also, that besides the natural 
prepress of life, the h^ts of thou^t, which men acquire 
from the 4iversity of their Qccupalbns, tend in the same 
proportion to limit their sense cf beauty or sublimity, aa 
ibty limit then* emotions to a, particular eh^acter or kind. 
The lover reads or iiears with indijfference, of all that is 
mofl^ subUnie in the history of ambition, and wcmdera 
only at the foUy of mankind, who can sacrifice their ease, 
tlieir ccmiforts, and all the best pleasures of life, to die 
insubstantial pursuit of power. The ^lan, whose life 
)i^ been passed in the pursuits of commerce, and whQ 
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has learned to estioMrte ereiy thmg by ite vahie in mon- 
ey, laughs at the labours of the philosc^dier w the poet, 
md beholds with tndi&rence the most ^loidid purstuts" 
of life, if they are not repaid by weakh. The anecdole 
of a late celebrated imrthematician is well known, who 
read the Paradise Lost, without being able to dtacover in k 
any thing that was sublime, but who said he could never 
itad the queries at the end of Newton's Optics, without 
feeling his hair stand on end, and his blood run cold- 
There are thousands who have read the old baUad of 
Chevy Chase, without having their imagbations ii^Bamed 
inA the ideas of military glory. It is the brave only^ 
who in the perusal of it, like the gallant Sir I%ilip Syd- 
nty^ fed ^^ their hearts moved, as by the sound oS a 
^ trumpet.** ' 

The eflfect <^ mdi habits of mkid upon the sense d 
beau^, wxfj in some degree, be obsarved in all ^ dif» 
ferent classes of mankind ; and there are prc^>ably few 
men, who have not bad occaskm to remark how mudt 
the diversi^ of tastes corresponds to dn diversity dS 
occupations, and, even in the most trifting things, how 
strongly the sentinu^ts <^ beauty, in diftrent men, wtt 
expressive of dieir prevailing habits, <»* turn of mind. 
Jt is only in the higher ^atiom, accordingly, or in 
the liberal professions of life, that we expect to find 
men either of a delicate or comprehensive taste. The 
mfoicnr situations of life, by contracting the knowl^ 
ed^e and the a&ctiora of men, widiin very narrow lim^ 
its, produce insensibty a similar contractimi in then: no«> 
tioiisof the beauttful or the sublime. The finest natural 
taste is seldom found £d>le to wMntand ^t narrowness 
and insen^bility of mind, which is peihiq)s necessarily 
acquired by tte minute and unintc^'esting details of the 
jnechanical arts ; and they yAio have been doomed, by 
Iheir professions^ to pass thdi; eaiiier years in pc^uloua 
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and comraetckl ddes, and in the narrow and selfish pur-^ 
suit^ whith prevail there, soon lose that sensibility whidh 
is. the most natural of all-— the sensibility to the beauties 
of tlie country ; because they lose dl Aoae sentiments of 
tenderness and innocence, which are the foundation of- 
much the greater part of the associations we connect with* 
the scenery of nature. 

4. The difference of original character, or the natural 
tendency of our minds to particular kinds of emc^ion, 
produces a similar differerfce in our sentiments of beau* 
ty, and serves, in a very obvious manner, to limit our 
taste to a certain class or character of objects. There 
are men, foir instance, who, in all the var^ies of external 
nature, find nothing beautiful but as it tends to awaken 
in them a sentiment of sadness, who meet die return of 
spring with minds only prophetic of its decay, and who 
fdlow the declme of autumn with no other remembrance 
than that the beauties of the year are gone. There are 
' men, <m the contrary, to whom every appear^ce of na»^ 
tore is beautifiil, as awakening a sentiment of gaiety ;«^ 
to whom sp-ing and autumn alike ^re wdcome, because 
they bring to them only di&rent images of joy ;— -*and 
who, even in the most desolate and wintry scene s, are 
yet aWe to di^over something in which their hearts may 
rejoice. It is not sur^, that nature herself is differentf 
that so different ^cts are produced upon the imagina- 
tions of these men ; but it is because the original con- 
stitution of their minds Ihis led them to di&rent habits 
of em<^ion, because their imaginations seize only those 
expressions in nature which are allied to their jH^evailing 
dispo^tions, and because every other appearance is in- 
different to them, but those which fall in with the pecu- 
Kar sensibility of their hearts. The gaiety of nature 
alone is beautiful to the cbeerfiil nuui ; it is melancholy, 
to the man of sadness ; because these alone are the qual« 
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ities i;vi»ch accc»xl wiAi the emc^ns fhey are accustom* 
ed to cherish, and, in which their imaginatiws ddight to 
indulge. r 

The same observation is equally applicable to the 
different taistes of max in poetry, and the rest of the fine 
arts; and the productions th^ all men peculiarly ad* 
mire, are those which suit that peculiar strain o£ emo* 
tbn, to which, from their ori^nal constitution, they are 
most strongly di^>osed. The ardent and gallant mind 
sickois at the insq>idity of pastoral, and the languor 
of elegetic poetry, and delists only in the great in- 
terests of the tragic suid the epic muse* The tender 
and romantic peruse, with indifference^ the Iliad and 
^ Paradise Lost, and return with gbdncss to those &• 
Yourite compositions, which are descriptive of the joys 
or sorrows of love. The gay and the frivolous, on the 
contrary, alike insensible to the sentiments eHher of ten- 
derness or magnanimity, find their deli|^ in that cold 
but lively style of poetry, which has been produced by 
the gallantry oi modem timc^, and which, in its princi- 
psl features, is so strongly characteristic of the passion 
itself In general, those kinds of poetry only are de- j 
lightftil, or awaken us to any very sensible emotions g£ \ 
sublimity or beauty, which £dl in with our peculiar hab- 1 
its of sentiment or feeling ( mid if it rarely hs^pens, that 
one species of poetry is relished to the exdusion of ev- 
ery other, it arises only from this, that it is equally rare» 
that one spedes of emoticm should have so completely 
the domini(Hi of the heart, as to exclude all emotions of 
any oth^ kind. In propiHtion, however, as our sensi* 
biUty is weak, with regard to any class of objects, it is 
observable, that our sense of sublimity or beauty in such 
objects, is weak in the same proportion ; njnd wherever 
it happens (for it sometimes does happen), that men, from 
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their ori^nal constitatioQ, ace kieapekllefoi smy one spe» 
cies i^eoiotioB, I believe it ymH alao be fomid^ ttpt Aef 
are equally insensible ^ ail the sublimiQr or beauty wiiicli 
Ibe rest of the world find in the objects of such emoticHU 
5. Besides the ififlnoice of permsuirat halnts of 
Aou^^ or <rf the diversities of or^^bal diq;x>skicm upoa 
our sentiments of beauty, every man must have had cq>* 
* portunity to observe, that the perception ci beauty de** 
\ pends also on the temporary sensibility of his mind y 
ai^ that even objects of the moat experienced beauty^ 
taai in exciting their usual de%ht, when they oocur to 
him in mc»ments, when he is under the dominicm oi di£« 
iarent emotions fit>m those with whidi lie usually pe|;aKte 
then^ In our seasons of gaiety, we bdidld with indif* 
fa-ence the same (Ejects, which delig^ our ima^na* 
ticms when we are under the impre^ions of tenderness 
or melancholy.^ In* our seasons of despondence, we 
turn, with some kind of aveision^ from the objects or 
the reflections th^ enchant us in (»ar hours of gaiety. In 
die commcm hours oi life, in the same manner, whoi we 
are ekher busy, or unoccupied, and whoi our minds are 
fix^e fit>m every kind of ^^sibili^, the objects of taste 
make but a fed^le impression upon us ; and are either 
altogeth^ neglected, or tacitly reserved to anc^er tinie, 
when we may be mcM in the ten^per to enjoy theai. 
The husbandnum who- goes out to observe the state of 
hb grounds, the man of buskiess who widks forth to ru*- 
minate about his irf&irs, or the philosopher, to reason or 
reflect, whatever their natural s^isibitities may be, are n^ 
aueh times inseraible to every beauty that the sees^ry of 
nature may exhibit ; nor do they be^n to feel them, un* 
tit they withdmw their attention from die particular db^ 
jects of thek thought, and abandon themselves to the 
emotions which such scenes may iKtppen to inspire. 
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There are even moments of listlessness and languor, 
in which no objects of taste whatever can excite their 
usual delight, in wliich our &vourite landscapes, our fa« 
vourite airs, cease altogether to affect us; and when 
sometimes we almost wonder what is the secret spell 
that hangs over our minds, and prevents us fix>m enjoy* 
ing the pleasures that are within our reach. It is not 
that the objects of such pleastu'es are changed ; it is not 
even that we have not the wish to enjoy them, for this we 
frequently attempt, and attempt in vain ; but it is be- 
cause we come to them either with miiKis fatigued, and 
with spirits below their usual tone, or under the influence 
of other feelings than are necessary for their enjoyment. 
Whenever we return to that state of mind which is &. 
vourable to such emotions, our delight returns with it, 
and the objects of such pleasures become as favourite as 
before, ^ 

11. 

It is further observable, that our sense of Ae beauty | .^ 
or sublimity of every object depends upon that quaUtyJ 
or those qualities of it which we consider ; and that ob- 
jects of the most acknowledged beautj% cease to affect 
us with such emotions, when we make any of their in- 
different or uninteresting qualities the object of our con- 
aeration. There is no production of taste whatever, 
which has not many qualities of a very indifferent kind; 
and there can be no doubt, both that we have it in our 
power to make any of these qualities the object of our 
attention, and that we very often do so, without regarding 
any of those qualities of emotion, upon which its beauty 
or its subHmity is founded. In such cases, I believe 
every one^has felt, that the effect upon his mmd corres- 
pcmds to the quality he considers. -v 

1. It is difficult, for instance, to enumerate the va- 
9 
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rious qualities which may produce the emotioti of be«D« 
ty, in Ae statutes of the Venus dc Mecficb, or the Apol- 
lo Belvidere ; yet it is ifiloubtedly possible for any man 
to see these masterpieces of statuary, and yet feel no 
emotion of b^uty. The delicacy, the modesty, the ti^ 
midity of the one, the grace, the dignity, the majesty of 
the other, and in both, the inimitable art with which 
these characters are expressed, are, in general, the quali* , 
ties which first impress themselves-opon the iraagmatioii 
of the spectator; yet die man of the beat taste may af» 
terwards see diem, without thinking of any such expres- 
sions. He may observe their dimenuons, he may study 
Aeir proportions, he may stftend to the partkular stale of 
their preservation, the history of their discovery, or even 
the nature of the marble of which they are made* Att 
these are as truly qualities of these statues, as their xmj^ 
esty or their grace, and may certainly, at particular times^ 
happen to engage the attentbn of the man of the most 
refined taste* That in such cases, no emotion of beau^ 
would be felt, and that before it could be f^ it wouM 
be necessary for the spectator to withdraw hb mind from 
the consideration of such una&cting qualities, is too ob- 
vious to require smy illustration* 

The same observation is applicable to every other 
jn^oduction of taste. There is no poem, no painting, no 
musical composition, howevei^ beautiful or sublime, that 
has not many qualities or attributes^ that are altogether 
uninteresting, and which may not be made the object of 
attenticm at particular times, although in general they are 
left out of consideration. The inverskms of Miltcm, the 
compound epithets of Thomson, are as really qualities 
of their compositions, as the sublimity of tbe one, or the 
tenderness oif the other. The person who should make 
such qualities alone the object of his attention, in the pe- 
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rusal of the Seasons, or the Paradise Lost, though he v 
migbt certainly receive some induction, would doubu j 
less receive little delight ; and if he were really capable/ * / 
of feeling the sublinuty or beau^ which distingut^ 
these ccMQpositioQSy it must be to other and more affect* * 
ing qualities of them that he nmst turn his regard. 
White these minute and unaffecting circumstances were 
the objects of his attention, he could be conscious of oo 
g^ter emotion than what he mi^it receive from the pe>« 
rusalofdiemo^unanimatedprose* It is in consequence \ : 
of this, that the exercise of criticism never fails to de- ; v 
^ftroy, for the time, our sensibility to the beauty of every ' | 
composition^ and that habits of this kind so generally | 
end in destroying the sensibility of taste. They accus* 
torn us to consider every composition in rdation only to 
roles ; they turn our attention from those qualities upoa 
which their effect is founded as objects of taste, to the 
consideration of the principles by which this effect b at* 
lained ; and instead of that deep and enthusiastic delight 
which the perception of beauty or sublimity be^ws, 
they afford us at last no higher enjoyment, than what 
] arises from the observation of the dexterity of art. 

2. The ctkct of familiarity, which has so often been r 
observed) in diminishing our sensibility to the objects c^ 
taste,) may serve also as an illustration of the same ptm* 
I ciple* This effect indeed is generally resolved into tint 
I miBuence of habit, which in this, as in every other case, 
j is supposed to diminish the strength of our emotions; 
\ yet th^ it is not solely to be ascribed to habit, seems 
' evident flrom the foHowing consideration, that such in^ 
j diffidence is never permanent, and that there are times 
/ iitben die most familiar objects awaken us to the fulled 
i^^ «eme of their beauty. Tt»? necessi^ which we are un* 
/ derofcomdden^dl such objects when familiar, in very 
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diffixrcnt aapeots frond diose m whidh daey appearta us 
as objects of beauty, and of attending only to thdr uoaf* 
ibcting (pialities, may perhaps better aoeount both for 
this gradual decay of our sensibility^ and for its teoipora* 
ry returns. 

When a man of any taste, for instance^ first settles in 
a romantic ooun^ay, he is willing to flatter himself that he 
can never be satiated with its beauties, and thait in their 
oontemplation he shall continue to receiye the same ex* 
quisite ddigbt. The aiqpect in which he now see^ them^ 
is solely that in which they are ealcuhted to produce 
emotion* The streams are known to hita only by their 
gentleness or their majesty, the woods by their solemnity^ 
IJbe rooks by their awfulness or terror. In a very short 
time, however, he is forced to consider them ia very.; 
different lights. They are useful to him for some |Hir«; 
poses, either of occupation or amusement. They serve ) 
as dbtinctions of diffeisent propertks, or of difierent divis-i 
ions of the country. They become boundaries or land- 
marks, by which his knowledge of the neighbourhood 
is ascertained. It is with these qualities that he liears 
them usually spoken of by all who surround him* It is 
in this light that he must often speak and think of them . 
himself. It is with these qualities accordin^y, th^t he ) 
comes at last ksenstbly to consider them, in the common > 
hours of his 1^. Even a oircumstance so trifling as the | 
{Mttgni^on of particular names, contributes in a great 
degree to produce this e&ct ; because the u^ of such >. 
names, in marking tiie paiticular situation or (dace of 
su^ objects, naturally l^ids bim to consider the objects / 
dieniselv^ in no otter light than that c^ their jdace or 
idtutUicau It is with very di&rent feelings that he must 
now n^^ the objects thi^ were pnce so full t^ beauty. 
They i^ow qocu^ to hismmd (wly as tof)ograplucal d<%t 
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tinetions^ and^ure beheld with the indife'ence soch quUi- 
tkt produce. Their majesty^ their sotemni^, their ter* 
ror, 8ce» are graduailjr obscared, under the mass of unaf* 
fecting qualities with which he is oUsged to consider 
them ; and excepting at those times when either their 
appearances or their expressioos tttt newv or when some 
^SxT incident has awakened that tone or temper of thought 
with whiofa their expressions agree, and When of cozise- 
quenoebe is disposed to consider tbem ia the Hght of thb 
expression alone^ he must be cwtent at last to pass his 
Kfe without any perception of their beauty. 

It is on the same account that the great and the opu» 
lent become graddly so indiSsrent to those articles of 
elegance or magninbence with which they are surround- 
ed» and which are so effectual in exciting the admiration 
of other men. The man of inferior rank, whose sitiia« 
tion prevents him from all familiarity with such objects, 
sees them in the light of their magnificence and elegance 
akme ; he sees them, too, as signs of that happiness and [ 
refined pleasure, which men in his condition so usually 
atid so felsely attribute to those of elevated rank ; and he 
feels accordingly all that unmingled emotion of admira- 
tion which such expressions are fitted to produce. But 
the possessor must often see them m different lights, f 
Whatever may be their elegance or their beauty, they 
still serve some end, or answer some purpose of his efri 
tablishment. They are destkied to some particular use, 
or are onutments <^ some particular phice : they are 
articles in the furniture of such a room, or ingredients in 
^bt composition of such a scene : they were designed 
by such an artist, executed afi^ such a model, or cost 
such a sum of money. In such, or in some otber.equalf 
}y uninteresting light, he must fi^ucmtly be d>l]ged both 
\Q 9p^ wi4 t^ think of them. In proportion gs the 
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1 hai»t o£ ccm^dering them in such a light iiK^re^oesi \m 

I diapositian, or his opportunity to consider tiiem as ob 

/ jects of taste diminishes. Tl^ir elegance or their mag 

nific^ice gradually disappears, until at last he comes t^ 

regard them (excepting at particular times) with no far 

iher emotion, than what l^ receives from the commoi 

fiimiture of his house* The applicaticm of the same ob 

servation to many more important sources of .our faappi 

ness, is too obvious to require any iltustralion. 

, There is no man, in like manner, acquainted with th 

( history or the literature of antiquity, who has not felt hi 

/ imagination inflamed by the most trifling circumstance 

'\ connected with such periods. The names k^ the Ilys 

/ suSy the Tiber, die Fwum, the Capitol, Sec have a kin 

) of establi^d grandeur in our appfehaisions^ becaus 

[ ^ onty 1^^ in whkh we regard them, is that of thei 

relation to those past scenes of greatness. No ma] 

however, is weak enough to believe, that to the citize 

of Athens, or of Rome, such names were productive < 

similar emotions. To him they undoubtedly conveyc 

no other ideas, than those ci the particular cMvi^ons < 

(^ the city in which he dwelt, znd were heard, of consi 

cpience, with die same indiffe^'ence that the citizen 

London now hears of the Strand> or the Tower. 

S. The influence of feshion, in producing so frequei 

j revdutions in the sentiments of men, with mgaard lo d 

beau^ of those objepts to which it extends, and m di 

> posing us to neglect at to ^sjuoe at cme time, the objed 

, which we centered as beautiful be£(H*e, may parhaj 

be expbdned upon the same princtpici Fa^ion may I 

^ toi^itered ki general as die custom of the greatTl It 

the dre», the fim^tiire, the langua^, the maimers ol'tl 

greM WQfMf which constitute what is called the fashi< 

iaetcb of thesse articles, and Whieh theres^ of m^tikh 
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wtG in imeh haste to adopt, after their example* WhaEt> 
ever ti)0 r^ bes^tj ot propriety of these articles may he, 
itis !20t in tins li^t diat we consider tbenu They are 
the signs of ttet elegance, and taste, and ^lendour, which 
isiso liberally^ {attributed to elevated rank ; they are asso* 
ekied wkh die consequence whidi such skuations be^ 
sto<w; and thejr estoUish a kind of ext^tud distinctioQ 
between this envied staticm, and those humUe and vsasx^ 
dfying conditions of life, to which no man is willing to 
Ibdong. It is in the li^ therefore of this connexion 
enty, thi^ we are disposed to coi^ider them ; and they 
acoofdin^ a&ct us urith the same emotion of ddight, 
which V9€ receive from the ccmsideratbn of taste or ele- 
gance, in more potnanent instances. As soon, however, 
as this associaticm is destroyed, as soon as the ca{»ice 
or the inconstancy of the great have introduced other; 
usages in their jdace, our q>inion of their beauty is iih^^ 
mediately destroyed. The quality which was f<Hineriy 
so pteasing or so interestir^ in them, the qu^i^ which 
alone we considered, is ndw appropriated to other objects, 
and mir admiratson^lreadyy transfers itself to those newer 
ibrms, whidi have risen into distinction from the same 
Muse. The forsaken fashion, whatever may be its real 
or intriraic beauty, falls, for the [H^^ent at least, into 
i^giect or contempt ; because, either our admiration d 
^ was founded only upon tteit quality which it has lost, 
or because it has now ^scenckd to the inferior ranks, and 
m of Gonsequoice s^sociated wkh ideas of m^mi^s and 
volgari^. A few years bring round again the same 
fi^iw. The same assocmtion intends it, and our admi- 
ration is retvewed as before. It is on the same account^' 
timt they who are mo^ li9d>le to the seduetion of jMiion, 
are*pe<^ on whose minds the slighter associatinns have 
a strcmg effect. A plain man b incapable of suclf asso- 
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ciatioQs: A man of sense is above them; but the youi^ 
and the frivolous^ whose {Hinciples of taste are eitl^r un* 
formedi or whose minds are unable to maintain any set- 
tled opinions, are apt to lose sight of every other quality 
1 in such objects, but their relation to the practice of the 
; great, and of course, to suffer their sentiments c^ beauty 
i to vary with the caprice of this practice. It is tl^ same 
i cause which attaches the dd to the fashions of tteir 
i yoi^ They are associated with the memory of their 
better days, with a thousand recollections of happiness, 
txid gsuety, and heartfelt pleasures, wl^ich they now no 
longer fceU The fashions of modem times have no such 
pleasing associations to them« They are connected to 
them, only with ideas of thoughtless gsuety, or childish 
caprice* It is the fashions of their youth alwe, there- 
fore, that they consider as beautiful. 

III. 

It may farther be observed, that t bg dep^idence of 
taste upon sensibility ,^ or th& necessity of sQYne. simple 
emotion being excited, before thfeijcauty CMi^ubUmitycrf 
any objectb^p(^;ceiv^ is so far from being remote from 
get^faToEservation, that it is the foundation of some of 
the mc^t common judgments we form with regard to the 
characters of men. 

!• When we are but slightly acquainted with any 
person, and have had no opportunities of knowing the 
particul^ nature of liis sentiments or turn of mind, we 
never venture to pronounce, or even to guess with re-* 
gard to his taste ; and if^ in such a stage of our acqumn* 
tance, we find that hb opinions of beauty are very differ- • 
ent fifom our own, we are so far &x>m being surprised at 
it, that we set ourselves very deliberately to account for 
it, either by recalling to mind those habits or occupations 
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ofhitUfb whlbh ma)^ hiive ledhlmtotdMEbretitldtiA oF 
emoftoni^ots by suppoflitig that his natumt sensibilit}r ir 
very difierent ffom oar own. On the other hand^ whea 
IV% aft weH'ttcqUitottd with any penon, and know inti- 
iMtely th^- particultNT' turn or sensibility of hir mind, oZ^ 
Aough we should never have hB|)pened to know his serff 
tioients of suUimity or beauty, we yet venture vei^ I 
bddly to pronounce, whether any particufar dass of ob^^ 1 
jebts will affi^t him wittf such sentiments or not The 
foimdationof<mr judgment^ in sueh cdses, i» the agh^c*- 
menr or disagmcMient of such objects, with the particular ^ 
tum^or character ofhis affisctibnsr and if we are well ac* ' 
qoainled' widi the person, our judgment is seldom wrong^/ 
bi the same manner, although we are altogether unac^ 
quaif^ed with any perMn, yet if we are informed'of his 
particubr taste, or of his4kvourite objects of beauty or 
subKmity, we not only feel ourselves disposed to con« 
elude ftom thence, with regard to his particular turn df 
character of mind, but if the instances are suftoiently 
numerous^ we id general conclude right. It is scarcely ^ 
poseable for^ any man t6 read the v^orks of a poet, without / 
forming some juc^ment of his character and affections 
ara man, or withMV concluding, that the magnanimity, ' 
the? tehdertifess,' the gaiety, or the melancholy, distin^ 
guished him in private life, which characterize the scene^ 
or descriptions of his wori^s« I am far from contending, 
thttl-such judg^nt^, ii^ geneirdd, are just ; not only firom 
the rashness Willi which they so comiti6nly ai>e formed^ * 
biJtt stiH* more, in th6se cases where w^ reason from any 
person's taste, from the impossibility of knowing wheth- 
er th» taste* is gemrine, or wheflter it is founded upon 
some aecidentid associations. All: that I itiean to con- 
clude b, that suteh ju<%meAts ar4 a prooTttf the connex- 
ion between taste and sensibBity; and that diejr could 
10 
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not be formed^ unless we found from experience, that 
qualities afifect us with the pleasures of tastfifJsuLJSUch 
as^aijBjirj^uct^^^ simple emotion. 

2. It is farther to be observed, that the sense of the 
dependence of the emotions d* sublimity or beauty, upon 
the accidental or tempcnary disposition of the nund, is 
isilso very strongly expressed, both in comnuHi conduct 
^and in common conversation. To a mm under some 
present impression of joy^ we should not venture to ap» 
^ peal with regard to the beauty of any mekncbdy or pa« 
dietic composition. To a man under the dominion <d 
sorrow, we should much less jHesume to present even 
the most beautiful composition, whidh contained only 
images of joy. In both cases, we should fe^ that the 
compositions in question demanded different emotions 
from those that the persons had in their power to be- 
stow ; that while their present dispositions continued^ 
there was no chance of the composition's being interest- 
ing to them ; and if we really wished to know their opin- 
lonsy we would naturally \mt till we found them in such 
a disposition as was favourable to the emotions to which 
either of the compositicms was addressed* 

. When any poem,, or pamting^ or scene in nature pe* 
cuUarly a&cts us, we are generally in haste to shew it to 
some friend, whose taste we know is similar to our own ; 
and our minds ae^ not fully satiated with its beauties^ 
until we are able to udiite with our own peculiar emotion, 
that pleasing surprise which we participate with one, to 
whom it is new, and that sentiment of gladness^ which it 
is so natural to feel, when we find that we have been 
able to communicate delight. It sometimes happens^ 
however, that the person to whom we shew it does not 
feel the jdeasure we expected. In such a case, though 
we are a little surprised, we are not much disappointed* 
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We tell Mm, that he happens not to be in the humour 
to be pleased ; that at another time we are sureiie will 
feel its beauty; and though we should, not happen to 
inow what is the peculiar cause of his indifference, we 
yet satisfy ourselves, that there is some cause which 
|wevents him from the indulgence of the particular emo- 
tion which the scene or the composition demands, and 
which we know he is in general disposed to indulge. It 
happen^ accordingly, if we are really well acquainted 
with the person, and if this beauty is not founded upon 
some particular association of our own, that our expecta- 
tion is gratified, and that, when he returns to his ordina- 
ry temper of mind, he becomes sensible to all the beauty 
or sublimity which we had found in it. Many other in- 
stances of the same kind might be produced. In all Aj 
cases, I think, where we discover in other people a weak- \ 
er sense with regard to the beauty of particular objects i 
than fai ourselves, and when we can recollect no acciden- 
tal association which may account for the superiority of ; 
our own emotion, we arc naturally inclined to attribute it 
either to some temporary occupation or embarrassment ^ 
rf their minds when such objects were presented to ) 
them ; or if we find that this was not the case, to some / 
original deficiency in the seqsibUity of their hearts. To 
say that a man has no feelings of tenderness or magna- 
nimity, accounts to us at once for his want of sensibility 
to the beauty of any actions or species of composition, 
which are founded on such emotions. In the same 
manner, to say that at any particular time he was under 
the dominion of opposite feelings, as fully accounts to us 
for his insensibility at such a time to the beauty of such 
actions or compositions. I apprehend, that these very 
natural and very common judgments could not be form- 
ed, unless we found from experience, that those qualitieis 
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only are felt as beautiful or sublkne, yAnth jaast ibuad to 
produce emodonV 

IV. 

The proposition which I have noM^ endeaVQUrod to 

iUustr^, might be illustrated from a variety of other 

considerations, and particulariy from the nature of the 

^e arts. The object of these arts is to piioduoe the 

^emotions of taste ; and it might easily be sMiwii, 

!• Th^t the only subjects that are in themselves 
prq)er for the imitation of these arts, are/ such as are 
productive of some species of simple emotion i 

2. That when these subjects are of a contraiy kind, 
the method by which alone tiiey can be rendered either 
beautiful or sublime, is by the addition of some int^« 
esting or fiffi^ting quality : 

3. Th^t' the extent, as well as the power (^ tt^ dif- 
ferent fine arts, in producing such emotions, is in pro* 
portion to the capacity which they afford the artist of 
leaking such additions ; and that, in thb respect, poetry, 
by employing the instrument of language, by means of 
which it can e^kpress every quality of mind as well as of 
body, has a decided superipriQr over ihe rest of these 
arts, which are limited to the expression g[ th^qualities 
of body ajk>ne« 

TheskC considerations, however, besides th^sir being 
f^mffiar to those who have rdBected upon these sul> 
ects, would necessarily lead to discussions far beyond 
the limUs of these Essays* The reader, who wonk} 
wish to see some of these principles illustrated, witt find 
it very fully and very beautifully done in Dr. Beatde's 
. Sssays upon poetry and qra^c. 

If the preceding illustrations are just t if it is found, 
tj^t no qualities are felt, either as beautiful or sublime^ 



Imt «udi as accord wxdi ibc habitual or temporary sen* 
sdbiiit)r of our minds ; that objects of the most acknowl- 
edged beauty fidi to excite their usual emotions, when 
we regard them in the light of savy of their uninteresting 
or usBiffecting qusdlities ; and tfaat our common judg- 
msals of thef ckuracters of men are founded upon this ex- 
peri^ice^ it seems that there can be no doubt of the 
tmdi of tine propositicHi itself. 

SECTION in. ' 

If it is true, tliat mosc trains of thought which attejid 
the emotioi^s bf taste^ are uniformly distinguished by 
some general principle of connexion, it ought to be 
found, that no composition of objects or qualities in fact 
poduces such emotions , in which this unity of character 
o r of eipot ipn ig nnt prP^prvpH. This proposUion also 
may be illustrated from the most superficial review of 
the principles of composition, in the different arts oi 
taste. 

L 

There b no man of common' taste, who has not (^* 
ten lamented ^t confusion of expression which so fre- 
quentfy^^tsdces place, even in the most beautiful scenes of 
real nature, and which jH'events him from indulging to 
die fbll, &e peculiar emotion which the scene itself is 
fittsed to inspire. The cheerfulness of the morning is often 
disturbed by circumstances of minute or laboridus oc* 
cupation, the sdemnity dT noon by ncHse and bustling 
industry, the trsmquillity and melanchdy of evening by 
rivacily and vulgar gaiety. It is seldom even that any 
unky of character is preserved among the inanimate de- 
jects of sudi scenery* The sublimest ^iati<ms are of- 
tfcn disfigured by objects th»t we leel unwwthy of th^m; 
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by the traces of cultivation, or attempts tavmrds improve- 
ment ; by the poverty of their woods, or of their streams, 
or some other of their great constituent features ; by ap- 
pearances of uniformity or regularity, that almost induce 
the idea of art. The lovliest scenes, in the same manner^ 
are frequently disturbed by unaccording circumstances, 
by die signs of cultivation, the regularity of indosures, 
the traces of manufactures, and, what is worse than all, 
by the presumptuous embellishments of fantastic taste. 
Amid this confusion ci incidents, the general character 
of the scene is altogether lost : we scarcely know to what 
class of objects to give our attention ; and having viewed 
it with astonishment, rather than with delight, we at last 
busy ourselves in imaginary improvements, and in con- 
ceiving what its beant)^ might be, if every feature were 
removed which now serves to interrupt its expression, 
and to diminish its eflfect. 

What we thus attempt in imagination, it is the busi- 
ness of the art of gardening to execute ; and the great 
source of the superiority of its productions to the original 
scenes in nature, consists in the purity and harmony of 
its composition, in the power which the artist enjoys, to 
remove from his landscape whatever is ho^e to its ef- 
fect or unsuited to its character, and, by selecting only 
such circumstances as accord with the general expres- 
sion of the scene, to awakai an emotion more full, more 
simple, and more harmonious, thai? any we can receive 
fiom the scenes of nature itselfc.. 

It IS, by this rule, accordingly, that the excellehcc of 
all such compositions is determined. In real nature, we 
often fwgive, or are willing to forget slight inaccuracies 
or trifling inconsistencies ; but in such productions of 
design, we expect and require more perfect correspon- 
idence. Every (J^ject that is not suited to the character 
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Q£thiesci;ne,.or that has not an efiiect in streogthoung 
the, exprcssimi by wluch it is dktinguished, we condemn 
93 an intrusion^ said ccnisider as a reproach upon the taste 
of the artist When thb expectation, on the c(Hitr^» 
is fully gratified, when the circumstances c^ the scenery 
are all such as accord with the peculiar emotion which 
the scene is fitted to inspb-e, wli^n the hand of the artist 
di8a^)earst and the embellishma^ of his &ncy press 
themselv^ upon our belief, as the voluntary profusion of 
nature, we immediatdy pronounce that the composition 
isi periapt ; we acknowledge that he has attained the end 
of his art; and, in yielding ourselves up to the emotion 
which his composition <kmands, we afford hkn the most 
convincing m^k of our applause. . In the power which 
the art of gardening thus possesses, in common with the 
other fine arts, of withdrawing frpm its imitations what- 
ever is inc(»i^tent with their expressuHi, and of adding 
whatever may contribute to stren^en, ot to extetul 
their effect, consists the great superiority which it pos- 
sesses over the originals firom wluch they are cc^ied* 

IL 

The art of landscape painting is yet superior in its ef- i 
feet, from the capacity which the artist enjoys, of gpiving 
both greater extent and greater unity to his composition.^ 
In the art of gardening, the great materials of the scene 
are provided by nature, and the artist must satisfy him* 
self wit|i that degree of expression which she has bestow- ^ 
ed. In a landscape, on the contrary, the painter has the 
choice of the circumstances he is to represent, and can 
give whatever force or extent he pleases to the expresr 
sion he wishes to convey. In gardening, the materials <^ 
the scene are few, and those few unwieldy ; and the arti^ 
often contents himself with the reflection, that he has giv- 
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ep the bei^ disposition in l^ power to die scanty and iiu 
tractable materials of nature. In a landscape, on the 
contrary, the whde range d^ scenery is before the eye of 
the painter. He may select from a thousand scenes, the 
circumstances which are to characterize a^single coxs^po^ 
siti(m, and may unite into one expression, the scattered^ 
features with which nature has fi^bly marked a thousand 
^situatioosr* Theonpmragyr^^ light or shade, the- 

fortunate incidents which chance sometimes throws in, 
to impove the expresw>n of real scenery, and wfaidi can 
never again be recalled, he has it in his power to ptipet* 
uate upon his canvas : above all, the occupaticms of men^ 
so important in determining, or in heightening the char-' 
suiters of nature, and which are sddom com(mtible with 
the scenes of gardening, &U easUy withm the reach cS Im 
imitation, md ^ord him the means of producii^ both 
greater strength^ and greater unity of expession, than is 
to be found either in the rude, or in the embellished state 
of real scenery. • 

While it b by the invention of such circumfitances 
that we estimate the genius of the artist, it is by their 
composition that his taste is uniformly determined. The 
mere assemblage of picturesque incident the most un- 
improved taste will condemn. ( Some genial princif^e 
is universally demanded, some decided expressi<Hi, ta 
which the meaning of the several psuts may be referred, 
and which, by affording us, as it were, the key of the 
scene, may lead us to feel, from the whole of the compo» 
sition, that full and undisturbed emotion which we are pre- 
pared to indulge. It is this purity and simplicity of 
composition, accordingly, which has uniformly distin- 
guished the great masters of the art from the mere copi- 
ers of nature. It is by their adherence to it, diat their 
fitme has beei> attained ; and the names <^ Ssdvator and 
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Glaucte Lorrain, can scarcely be mentioned without 
bringing to mind the peculiar character of their comppsi-* 
tions, and the different emotions which dieir representa- 
tions oi nature are destined to produce. 

It is not, however, on our first acquaintance with this 
art, that we either discover its capacity, or feel its efiects; 
and perhaps the progress of taste, in this respect, may 
aSord a further illustration of the great and fundamental 
principle of composition. What we first understand of 
painting is, that it is a simple art of imitation, and what 
we expect to find in it, is the representation of the com- 
mon scenes of nature that surround us. It is with some 
degree of surprise, accordingly, that we at first observe 
the diflferent scenery with which the painter presents us, 
and with an emotion i-ather of wonder than of delight, 
timt we gaze at a style Of landscape, which has so litde 
resemblance to the ordinary views to which we are accus- 
tomed. In the copy of a real scene, we can discover and 
admire the skill of the artist ; but in the representation 
of desert or of desolate prospects, in appearances of soli- 
tude or tempest, we perceive no traces of imitation, and 
wonder only at the perversity of taste, which could have \ 
led to the choice of so ^sagreeable subjects. 

As soon, however, as fixnn the progress of our own 
sensibility, or from our acquaintance with poetical com- ?^ 
position, we begin to connect expression with such views I 
of nature, we begin also to understand and to feel the 
beauties of landscape-painting. It is with a difierent 
view that we now consider it. It is not for imitation we 
look, bill for character. It is not the art, but the genius \\ 
of the painter, which now gives value to his composi- 
tions ; and the language he employs is found not only to 
' speak to the eye, but tp aflfect the imagination and the > 
heart. It is not now a simple copy which we see, nor 
II 

I 
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is our emotion limited to the cold pleasure which arises 
from the perception of accurate imitation. It is a crea* 
tion of foicy with which the artist presents us, in which 
only the greater expressions of nature are retained, and 
where more interesting emotions are awakened, than 
those which we experience, from the usual tameness of 
common scenery. In the same proportion in wtuch we 
^us discover the expression of landscape, we begin to 
collect the principles of its composition. The CTOwd of 
incidents which used to dazzle our eatiier taste, as ex- 
pressive both of the skill and of the inventbn of the ar- 
tist, begin to appear to us as inconsbtenee or confusion^ 
When our hearts are affected, we seek only for objects 
congenial to our emotion : and the simplicity, which we 
used to call the poverty of landscape, begins now to be 
wdcome to us, as permitting us to indulge, without in- 
terruption, those interesting trains of thought which the 
character of the scene is fitted to inspire. As our knowl- 
edge of the expressions of nature increases, our sensibil- 
ity to the beauty or Xo the defects of composition becomes 
mc»^ keen, mitil at last our admiration attaches itself only 
to tho se greater production s of the art, in which one pure 
and unmingled character is preserved^ arid "in* wfiich no 
feSSSrt is admitted^ which may prevent it from falling 
upon theTJeart with one full and harmonious eflfect. 

IntHis manner, the object of painting is no sooner 
discovered, than Ae unity of expression is felt to be the 
Igreat secret of its power ; the superiority which it at last 
assumes over the scenery of nature, is found to ^se, in 
one important respect, from the greater purity and sim^ 
plicity which its composition can attain ; and perhaps 
this simple rule comprehends all that criticism can pre- 
scribe for the regulatiwi of this delightful art. 
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I 

III. 

But wkrtevcr may be the superiority of painting to 
the originals from which it is copied, it is still limited, 
in comparison of that which poetry enjoys, ^he painter 
addresses himself to th^ eye. The poet speaks to the ^ 
imagination. The painter can represent no other quali- 
ties of imture, but those which we discern by the sense 
of sight. The poet can blend with those, all the quali* 
ties which we perceive by means of our other seosesu 
The painter can seize only one moment df existencei 
and can represent no other qualities of objects than what 
this single moment affords. The whole history of na* 
ture is within the reach of die poet, the varying appear- 
ances which its different productions assume in the pro* 
gress of their growth and decay, and the powerful effects 
'which are produced by the contrast of these different as* 
pects or ex{»*essions. The psdnter can give to the objects 
<tf his wenery only the visible and material queues 
which are discerned by the eye, and must leave the in- 
lerpretaticm of their expres^n to the imaguiation of the 
•spectator ; \m\ the poet can give animation to whitever 
lie describes, i AU the sublimity and beauty of the moral 
and intellectual world are at his disposal ; and, by be^ . 
6tawing on the inanimate objects of his sc^ieiy the char- 
acters and affections of mind, he can produce at onee an 
expression which every capacity may understand, and 
icvery heart may fecL Whatever may be the advanu^ 
which painting enjoys, from the greater clearness and 
precision of its images, it is much mc^ie than balanced by 
i^'f.ll^ unbcHmded powers which the instrument of language 
>i^;^^^4|foi'^ to the |)oet, both in the selection of the objects of 
%^^ his description, and in the decision of their expression. 
It is, acc(»dingly, by the pcnrrvati o n of unity of 
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I character or ex :pression, that the excellence of poetical 
description is aetermmed ;) and perhaps the superior ad- 
vantages which the poet enjoys, in tl^ choice of his ma- 
terials, renders our demand for its observance more 
rigid, than in any of the other arts of taste. In real na- 
ture, we willingly accommodate ourselves to the ordinary 
defects of scenery, and accept with gratitude those sin- 
gular aspects in which some predominant character is 
tolerably preserved. In the compositions of gardening, 
we make allowance for the narrow limits within which 
the invention of the artist is confined, and are dissatisfied 
only when great inconsistencies are retsuned* Even in 
pjunting, we are still mindful that it is die objects only 
oi one s^nse that the artist can represent ; and rather la- 
ment his restraints, than condemn his taste, if our minds 
are not fully impressed with the emotions he studies to 
raise, or if the different incidents of his composition do 
not fully accord in the degree, as well as in the nature of 
their expression. But the descriptions of the poet can 
claim no such indulgence. With the capacity <rf blend- 
ing in his composition the objects of every sense; with 
the past and the future, as well as the present, in his 
power ; above all, with the mighty spell of mind at his 
command, with which he can raise every object that he 
touches into life and sentiment, we feel that he is unwor- 
thy of his art, if our imaginations are not satiated with 
his composition, and if in the chastity, as well as the 
power of his expression, he has not gratified the demand 
of our hearts. 

It would be an unpleasing, and indeed an unnecessa- 
ry tadc, to illustrate this observaticMi by the defects or 
absurditieaof poets of inferior genius, or imperfect taste* 
It will perhaps be more useful, to produce a few instan- 
(^£f ([^description from some of the greatest poets, in 
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which very trifling circumstances serve to destroy, or at 
least to diminish their effect, when they do not fully co- 
incide with the nature of the emotion which the descrip- 
tions are intended to raise. 

In that fine passage in the second bode of the Geor- 
gics, in which Virgil celebrates the praises of his native 
country, after these fine lines, 

Hie ver aasiduum atque alienis mensibus sestas, 
• ^ Bis gravidae pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos : 

At rabidx tigres absunt, et sseva leoniun 
Semina, nee miseros fallunt aconita legentes. 
Nee rapit immensos orbes per bumum, neque tanto 
Squameus in spiram tractu se colligit ang^is— > 

There is no reader whose enthusiasm is not checked by 
the cold and prosaic line which follows : 

Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem. 

The tameness and vulgarity of the transition dissi- 
pates at once the emotion we had shared with the poet, 
and reduces him, in our opinion, to the level of a mere 
describ^r. 

The eflfect of the following nervous and beautiful lines 
in the conclusion of the same book, is nearly destroyeil 
by a similar defect. After these lines, 

Hane olim veteres vitam eoluere Sabini, 
Hanc Remus et frater ; sic fortis Etniria ere'nt, 
Seilicet et rerum facta est pulchemma Roma^— 

We little expect the following spiritless conclusion : 

Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arees. 

There is a still more surprising instance of this fault 
in one of the most pathetic passages (tf the whole poem, 
in the description of die disease among the cattle, which 
concludes the third Georgic, The passage is as fol- 
lows : 
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Ecce autem duro fumans sub vomere taurus 
Concidit : et mixtum sfiumis vomit ore cruorem* 
Extremosqiie ciet gemitus : it IriBtis arator 
Moerentem abjung^ns fraterni morte javenoum^ 
Atque opere in medio defixa retinquit aratra. 

The unhappy image in the second line is less calculated 
to excite compassion than disgust, and is singularly ill- 
suited to tliat tone of tenderness and delicacy which the < 
poet has everywhere else so successfully mantained, in 
describing the progress of this loathsome disease. 

In the speech of Agamemnon to Idomeneus, in the 
fourth book of the Iliad, a circumstance is introduced 

j altogether inconsistent both with the dignity of the speech, 

I and flie majesty of epic poetry : 

Divine Idomeneus ! what thanks we owe 
To worth like thine, what praise shall we bestow ! 
To thee the formost honours are decreed. 
First m the fight, and every graceful deed. 
For this, in banquets, when the generous bowls 
Restore our blood, and raise the warriors' souls, 
Tho* all the rest with stated rules be bound. 
Unmixed, unmeasured are thy goblets crown'd: 

Instances of the same defect may be found in the 
comparison of the sudden cure of*Mars's wound to die 
coagulation of curds — in that of Ajax retreating before 
the Trojans to an ass driven by boys from a field of 
corn — in the comparison ci an obstinate combat between 
the Greeks and the Trojans, to the stubborn struggle 
between two peasants, about the limits of their respec- 
tive grounds — in that of Ajax flying from ship to ship, to 
encounter the Trojans, to a horseman riding several 
horses at once, and showing hb dexterity^ by vaulting 
from one to another. 

There is a similar fault in the two following passages 
from Miltpn, where the introduction of trifling and ludi- 
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crous circumstances diminishes the beauty of tlie cme, 
and the sublimity of the other* 

Now mom her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowM the earth with orient peari. 
When Adam wak*d: 40 eu$toni*d,/or hi* Mltttp 
Wai airy lights from pure digestion bred. 
And temperate vapours bland, which th* only found 
Of leayeSy and fuming, riUs, Aurora's hn 
Lightly disoers'd, and the. shrill matin aong^ 
Of birds on every bough.) 

Book V. 

They ended parle, and both addressed for fight 
Unspeakable; for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate^ or to what things 
Liken on earth conspicuous^ that may lifl 
Human imagination to such height 
Of godlike power? for likest goda they seem'd; 
Stood they or mov'd, in stature, motion^ arma^ 
Fit to decide the empire of great heav*n. 
Now wav*d their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circlesi two broad suns their shields 
BlazM opposite, while expectation stood 
In horror; from each hand vtith tpeed retired 
Where era vta* thicieet Jight, th* angelic through 
And left large Jleld, uneqfe^oitfUa the wind 
Oftuth commod'os* Book rL 

In the following passage from the sixth book of Lu- 
can's Pharsalia, where he describes the incantations of 
the witch Eryctho, and of whose voice he had before 
said with great suUimity, 

Onme nefas superi, prima jam voce precantis 
Conoedunt^ cannenque timent audire teoundum— 

in labouring to increase the terror of the reader, he has 
rendered his description almost ludicrous, by accumulat- 
ing images which serve only to confuse, and which in 
themselves have scarcely any other relation than that of 
mere noise. 

Tum vox Lethxos cunctis pollentior herbis ^ 

Excantare Deos, confimdit murmura primum ^ 
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Disiona, et humans multum discor^a lingtMc* 
Latratus habet ilia canum, gemitusque luporum 
Quod trepidus bubo, quod strix noctuma queruntur. 
Quod strident, ululantque ferz, quod sibilat anguisy 
Exprimit, et planctus illisae cautibus undx 
Silvarumque sonum, fractxque tonitrua nubis; 
Tot rerum vox una fuit— 

Such a collection of unaccording images is scarcely 
less absurd than the following description of the night- 
ingalC) by Marini : 

Una voce pennuta un suon' volante 
£ vestito di penne, un vivo fiato, 
Una piuma canora, un canto alato, 
Un spirituel che d* harmonia composto 
Vive in anguste vLscere nascosto. 

" Even less obvious inconsistencies are sufficient to di- 
minish the effect of poetical description, when they do 
V not perfectly coincide with the general emotion* 

There is a circumstance introduced in the following 
passage from Horace, which is liable to this censure: 

Solvitur acris Hyems, g^ata vice veris et Favoni, 

Trabuntque siccas machinx carinas, 
Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igm, 

Kec prata canis albitant pruinis. 
Jam Cytherea cboros ducit Venus^ imminente Luna^ 

Junctxque Nymphis Gratis decentes 
Altemo terram quatiunt pede«— ~ 

The image contained in the second line is obviously im- 
proper. It suggests ideas of labour, and difficulty, and 
art, and has no correspondence with that emotion of glad- 
ness with which we behold the return of the spring, and 
which is so successfully maintained by the gay and 
pleasing imagery in the rest of the passage. 

In a description of the morning, in the charming po- 
cm of die Minstrel, there is a circumstance to which the 
severity of criticism might object upon the same princi- 
ple i ' • 
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The cottage CUTS at ear(3r ^Igrim haikf 
CrownM With her pail, the tripping milkmaid aing«« 
The whistling ploughman stalks alield, and hariL ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous wagton lingk 

The image in the last line, though undoubtedly a 
striking one in itself, and very beautifully described, is 
yet improper, as it is inconsistent both with the period of 
society, and the scenery of the country to which the 
Minstrel refers* 

There is a similar error in the following fine descrip- 
tion from Shakspeare : 

The current^ that with gentle murmur' glides. 
Thou knowesty being stoppM, impatiently doth rage s 
But when his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes tweet music with the enamelTd stones, 
Gimng a gentle kUe to every sedge 
Me enertaketh in hU ptlgrimage t 
And so by many winc^g nooks he strays 
With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

> 

The pleasing personification which we attnbute to a 
brook, is founded upon the &int belief of voluntary mo* 
tion, and is immediately checked, when the poet descends 
to any minute or particular resemblance. 

Kven in that inimitable description which Virgil has 
given of a storm, in the first book of the Georgics, a 
very accurate taste may periiaps discover some slight de«* 
ficiencies : 

Saepe etiam immensum coelo venit agmen aquarum, 
£t foedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 
Collectae ex alto nubes* Ruit arduus sther 
£tpiwd hgenti eat a lata^ bctmupte labor ee^ 
Diluiu Implenturfoee^i et^va flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu^ fervetque fretis spbantibus xquor. 
Ipse pater, medift nimborum in nocte* corusc^ 
Fulmina molitur dextHt, quo mazuma motu 
Terra tremit : fug^re ferae, et mortaUa corda 
Per gentes humiles stravit pavor. Hie flag^ranti 
Aut Atho, aut RhMopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit : ingeminant Austri, et densissimus imbcr. 
12 
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If tbere was any passage to which I would object hi 
these wonderful lines, it would be to those that are rnark^ 
ed in Italics. I acknowledge, indeed, that the ^' pluvia 
ingenti sat^laeta boumque labores diluit," is defensible 
from the connexion of the imagery with the subject of 
the poem ; but the ^^ iroplentur fossae " is both an unnec- 
essary and a degrading circumstance, when compared 
with the magnificent e&cts that are described in the rest 
of the passage. 

I shall conclude these illustrations, with two passages, 
descriptive dT the same scene, from different poets, i(i 
which the effects of imperfect and of harmonious compo- 
sition are strikingly exemplified. 

In the ^^ Ai^nautica'' of .^x)llonius Rhodius, when 
Medea is described in a state of deep agitation between 
her unwillingness to betray her &ther, and her desire to 
save her loverMason, the anxiety of her mind is expres- 
sed by the following contrast, of which I give a literal 
translation : 

** The night now covered the earth with her shade ; 
^^ and in the open sea the pilots, upon their decks, <^- 
" served the star of Orion. The travellers and tt^e ^^fech- 
" men slumbered. Even the grief of mothers who had 
^^ lost their children, was suspended by sleep. In the 
^ cities there was neither heard the cry of dogs, nor the 
" noise nor murmur erf men. Silence reigned in the 
*^ midst of darkness. Medea alone knew not the charms 
^ of this peaceful night, so deeply was her soul impres- 
** sed with fears for Jason.*' 

Virgil describes a similar situation as follows : 

Noz eraty et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, tylvaeque et laeva quierant 
iEquora : quum medio Tolvuntur sidera lapsu 
Quum tacet omnia ager : pecudea, pictseque volucres^ 
Quieque lacu» late liquidoa^ qusoque aspera diunis 
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Eura tenent, somno positse sub nocte tilenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum : 
At Bon infelix animi Phxnissa. 

" On vok ici (says M. Marmcmtd, with his usual 
^^ taste and discernment), non seulement la superiority 
^^ du talent, la vie, et Fame repandues dans une poesie 
^ barmonieuse, et du color)^ le plus pur, mab singuli^re- 
'* ment encore la superiorit6 du go^t. Dans la peinture 
" du poete Grec, il y a des details inutiles, il y ai a des 
*^ contraires a I'effet du tableau. Les observations des 
** pilotes, dans jfe silence de la nuit, portent eux-memes ( 
" le caractere de la vigilance et de I'inquietude, et nc 
** contrastent point avec le trouble de Med6e. L'image 
" d'une mere qui a perdu ses enfants est Mte pour dis- 
" traire de celle d'une amante ; elle en affoiblit Tinter^t, 
^* et le poete en la lui opposant, est all6 coaXxt son de«- 
^* sein ; au lieu que, dans le tableau de Virgile, tout est 
" rgduit K Punitg. C'est la nature entiere, dans le cal- 
^^ me etr^^ni le sommeil, tandis que la malheureuse Pi« 
" don veiUe seule, et se livr6 en proie i tous les tour- 
" metiiti de Pamour. Enfiu, dans le poete Grec, le cri 
*^ de3 cbidos, le sommeil des portiers, sont des details 
" minutieux et indignes de Pepc^6e, au lieu que dans 
" Virgile tout est noble et pemt a grands traits : huit 
** vers embrassent la imuTtp^^f-^nci/clopedie, vo^* Imi-^ 

TATION. 

In these illustrations of the necessity of unity of ex« 
pression, for the production of the emotions of sublimity 
and beauty, I have chiefly confined myself to such instan- 
ces in poetry, as are descriptive of natural scenery, be- 
cause they are most within the observation of that clas$ 
of readers, to whom any illustrations of this point ar^ 
necessary. The same principle extends, with equal 
fon^y to eveiy other branch of poetical imitation, to the 
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description pf the characters, Ae sentiments, and die 
passions of men ; and one great source of the superior!^ 
wtiich such imitations have over the originals from which 

Is diey are copied, consists in these cases, as well as the 
1*^ former, in the power which the artist enjoys of giving 

v^ m unity erf character to bis descriptions, which is not to 
be found in retd nature. The illustration of this point, 
liowever, as wdl as of the general fact, diat aU such de- 
scriptions are defective, in which this unity is not pre- 
served, I must leave to the reader's own obscrvatioiu In 
the same view, I leave the consideration of the effect of 
contrast ; a principle wMch may at first seem adverse to 
these conclusions, but which, in fact, is one of the strong-^ 
est confirmations of theni. The reader who is accus- 
tomed to such £^)eculations, need not be reminded, that 
the real end cS contrast is to strengthen the effect of die 
general emodon ; that its propriety is determined by die 
nature (rf'tiiat emodon; that it is jusUy applied onty in 
those cases where the emodon is violent and demands 
lelief, or faint and requires support, or long^ontinued 
and needs repose ; and that in aH cases where it exceeds 
these Emits, or where it does not serve to invigcnate the 
character of the composition, it serves only to obstruct 
Qc to diminish its eflfect ; and the reader to whom these 
prmciples Jire new, may find amusemwit in verifying 
them. 

IV. 

f Ihe^jyUMlyiof character which is thus demanded in 
poetical description, for the production c^ die emoticHis 
of taste, is demanded also in every ^)ec]es of poeticd 
composition, whatever may be its extent. 

In describing the events of life, it is the business of 
die historian to represent them as they really happened; 
fO inrest^^s^ their causes, howev^ miniite ; and to re*? 
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port the BK^ives erf the actc^rs, however base or mean. 
In a poetkal representation of such events, no such con- 
f udcMi is permitted to appear, A representation destin- ^ 
ed by its nature to affect^ must nc^ ooly be founded up- 
on some great or interesting subject, but, in the manage- 
ment ^this subject, such means only must be employ- 
ed as arc fitted to preserve, and to promote tl^ interest 
and the sympathy of the reader. The historian who 
' should relate the voyage of iEiieas, and the foundation of 
Rome, must of necessity relate many trifling and uninter- 
.estibg events, which could be valfuUe (Hily from their 
beii^ true. ( The poet who should attempt this subject, 
mtist intixxkice only pa.dietic or suUime events^must 
unfold their connexion with greater deamess — must 
point out their coicsequences as <rf greater moment — and 
must spread over all that tone and character of dignity 
which we both expect and demand in a composition, des^ 
tined to excite the sensibility, and to scwaken the sdmi- 
raticm (rf mankind. * £ven that ^cies of poem which 
has been called by the critics tlve historical epic, and 
which is only a poetical narration c£ real events, is yet in 
some measure subjected to the same rule ; aiKl thou^ 
we do not expect from it the subUme machinery, or the 
lartfiil conduct of the real epic, we yet demand a mc»^ 
uniform tone of elevation, and a purer and more dignifi- 
ed sdection of incidents, than fi*om the strict narrative of 
real history. In both, the poet assumes the chamcter of 
a person deeply impressed with the magnitude or the in- 
terest of the story he relates. To impress hb reader with 
aiodar sai^ents, is the end and object of his work ; 
and he can no otherwise do this, than by presentmg to 
his wind OBiy such incidents as accord with these great 
emotaons, by leaving out whatever in the real hktory of 
the ^?ent may be mpm or mumqiestkig, and by the in- 
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vention of every circumstance that, while it is consistent 
with probability, may r^ise the subject of his work into 
greater importance in his esteem. That it b by this rule 
accordingly the conduct of the epic poem is determinedi 
is too obvious to require any illustration. 
s^^v The same unity of emotion is demanded in dramatic 
poetry, at least in the highest and noblest species of it, 
tragedy ; and in the conduct of the drama, thb unity of 
character is fully as essential as any of those three unities, 
of which every book of criticism is so fulL K it is painful 
to us, when we are deeply engaged in some great inter* 
est, to turn our minds to the consideration of some other 
event, it is fully as painful to us, in the midst of our ad- 
miration or our sympathy, and while our hearts arc 
swelling with tender or with elevated emotions, to de- 
scend to the consideration of minute, or mean, or unim- 
portant incidents, however naturally they may be con- 
nected with the story, or however much we may be<x)n- 
vinced that they actually took plac^. The envy which 
Elizabeth entertained of the beauty of Mary of Scotiand, 
was certainly one cause, and probably a great cause of 
the dktresses of that most unfortunate Queen ; but if 
a poet, in a tragedy founded upon her pathetic story, 
should introduce the scene which Melville describes in 
his memoirs, and in which the weakness of Elizabeth is 
so apparent, we should consider it both as degrading to 
the dignity of tragedy, and unsuited to the nature of the 
emotion which the story is fitted to raise. It is hence 
< that tragi-comedjr is utterly indefensible, after all that has 
) been said in its defence.^ If it is pdnful to us in such 
cases to descend to the consideration of indifferent inci- 
dents, it is a thousand times more painful to be forced to 
attend to those that are ludicrous ; and there iis no man 
o^ the most common sensibilit^r, who doe$ not feel hli 
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mind revolt, and his indignation kindle at the absurdity f 
of the poet, who can thus break in upon the sacred re- / 
tirement of his sorrow^ with the intolerable noise of vul- ; 
gar mirth. ( Had the taste of Shakspeare been equal to } . 
his genius, or had his knowledge of the laws of the dra- ^ ^j 
ma corresponded to his knowledge of the human heart, | -^ 

the effect of his compositions would not only have been { ' * 
greater than it now is, but greater perhaps than we can { i *^ 
well imagine ; and had he attempted to produce, through j 

' a whole composition, that powerful and uniform interest ^ * 
which he can raise in a single scene, nothing of that per- ; 
fection would have been wanting, of which we may con- 
ceive this sublime art to be capable. ^> 

Of the necessity of this unity of emotion, Comeille 
is the first tragedian of modem Europe who seems to 
have been sensible ; and I know not whether the faults 
of this poet have not been exaggerated by English' crit- 
ics, from their inattention to the end which he seems to 
have jH-escribed to himself in his works. To present a 
£iithful picture of human life, or of human passions, 
seems not to have been his conception of the intention of 
tragedy. His object, on the contrary, seems to have ^' 
been, to exalt and to elevate the imagination ; to awaken \ 
only the greatest and noblest passions of the human i 
mind ; and, by presenting such scenes and such events 
alone, as could most powerfully promote this end, to 
render the theatre a school of sublime instruction, rather ( 
than an imitation of common life. To effect diis pur- 
pose, he was jearly led to see the necessity, or disposed 
by the greatness of his own mind to the observation, of 

(an uniform character of dignity; to disregard whatever 
of common, of trivial, or ev^n of pathetic iii the originals ^. 
fi-oin which he copied, might serve to interrupt this pecu- 
liar flow of emotion ; and instead of giving a simple copy 
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of nature, to adcnn the events he representi^y with aH 
that eloquence and poetry could alFord. He maintains, 
accordingly, in all his best plays, amid much exaggera« 
tion, and much of the £ilse eloqiwnce of his time, a tone 
of commanding, and even of fascinating dignity, which 
disposes us almost to believe, that we are conversing 
with Beings of an higher order than our own ; and which 
blinds us, at least for a time, to all the fiiults and aU the 
imperfections of his composition. I am far from bein|; 
disposed to defend his opuiions of tragedy, and still less 
to excuse his extravagance and bombast ; but I cmiceive^ 
tliat no person can feel his beauties, or do justice to his 
merits, who does not regard his .tragedies in this view ; 
and I think that some allowance ought to be made fyr 
the faults of a poet, who first shewed to his country the 
example of regular tragedy, and whose works the great 
Prince of Cond6 called "The Breviary of kings." 

In the former section, I have endeavoured to show, 
\ 1 that no objects are in themselves fitted to produce the 
\ \ emotions of sublimity or beauty, which are not produc- 
\\ tive of some simple emotion. In this, I have attempted 
u to show, that no composition of objects or qualities is in 
\ fact productive of such emotions, in which an unity of 
]| character is not preserved. The slight illustrations 
which I have now oflfered, are jwobably sufficient to 
point out the truth of the general principle ; but the ap- 
- ' plication of it to the different arts of taste, and the expla- 
nation of the great rules of composition fit>m this consti« 
tution of our nature, are objects &r beycxid the limits of 
these Essays. I must satisfy myself, therefore, with 
observing in general, that, in all the fine arts, that c(mi« 
position is most excellent, in which the diffident parts 
most fully unite in the producticm of one unmingled 
emotion, and that taste the most perfect, where the per- 
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oeptkm of this rdsdon of objects, in point of expreawoiii 
b moat delicate mi pit^ise. 

CONCLUSION. 



Thb iUiiatrntions in die first chapter gf this Esa^tf 
are intended, to show, that whenever the emati<ms of 
beiiuty or sutdimity are felt, that exercbe gE imaj^n^tion 
as produced which consists ia the proateution <^a train 
pf thought. 

I The illustrations in- the second chapter are intended 

/to pc»iit out the distinetioii between such trains, aftd our 

lord^iary trains of thought, and to show* that tbis difl^- 

^ eace consists, Istj In the ideas whioh compose theni, 

bemg in all cases ideas of emotion ; and 3d/y, In &eir 

possessing an uniform principle of connexion throu^ 

the whde of the train* Thp> ^f;»^^^ thffgft^^iy^jph if 

j ngduced upon the ™^;J by^bj^ts of taste ^ may; be 

con sidere d as con sisting^ in the ^produc5on of a regular 

orconsbtent train of ideas cf emotion. 



IL 
The account which I have vpw given of this e&ct, 
may perhi^s serve to point out an important distinction 
between the emotions of taste, and all our diflEsrent 
emotions of simple pleasure. In the case of these last 
emotions, no additional train of thought is necessary. 
Hie {deasuraUe feeling fdlows immediately the presence 
of the objector quality, and has no dependence upon 
any thing Sat its perfection^ but the sound state of the 
sense by which it is received. The emotions of joy, 
pity, bctievoknce, gratitude, utility, propriety, novdty, 

&c. might usdoubtedly be fdt, akbough we had np snch 
13 
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power of mind as iSbAt by which we fofiow out a trab 
ideas, and certainly are felt in a thousand cases, w 
this £iculty is unemployed. 

In the ease ci the em6tion& of taste, on the ol 
band, it seems evident, that this exercise of mind is 
cessary, anci that unless this train of thought is produc 
diese emoticms are iinfalt« Whatever may be die nat 
of that simple emodon which any object is Stted to 
eite, whether ^t (rf* gaiety, tranquilUty, melancholy, I 
'i£ it produce not a tram (^ thou^ in our minds, we 
conscious only oi that simj^ emotion. Whenever, 
^oontrary, this train of thought, or this exercise 
imagination is produced, we are conscious of an emot 
^a hitler and more pleaung kind ; and which, tboi 
k is impossiUe to describe in langu£^;e, we yetdisi 
•gvnsh by the name of the amotion of taste. If acco 
xngly the luitfaor of our nature had denied us diis &€i 
of imagination^ it should seem that these emotions co 
not have been feU, and that all our emotions would h 
been limited to those of simj^e pleasure. |. 

The emotions d taste may therefore be conside 
as distinguished from the emotions of simple pleasi 
by their being dependent upon die exercise of our i 
agination ; and du)ugh founded in all cases upon so 
sknple emotion, as yet further r^uiring the empk^^ 
of this &ail^ for their existence. 

III. 
As in every operation of taste there ^ffc thus two < 
ferent Unities employed, viz. some a&ction or emot 
^raised, and the imagination excited to a train ctf thou 
corresponding to this emotion, the peculiar pleas 
which attends, and which constitutes the emotions 
taste, may naturally be considered as coix^x)sed of 
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p\e^sm^ which sqjaratdy attend Ae exercise of tl^se^ 
fecu^es, '<F, in o^r words, as produced by the umoq 
of pleasing emotion, with the pleasurc which, by the 
constitiitionof our nature, is annexed to^the ej^crdse of 
imaginatioa. That both these pleasures are felt in eveiy 
operation, of tasitie, seems to me very ^reeable to cop^ 
mon experknce and observation. 

1* That imevery c^ise oS^ the emotiops of subli^ty \ 
or beiftity, tl^t simple emcdon <^ pkawre is fdi^ whi^. 
amesfrom the peculiar nature <^ the ob^t pereeitre^)! 
every man, I conceive, may very easily satisfy himself* 
In any beautiful object, whose cbyraclier b cheerfulnes%^^ 
we are conscious c^ a feeling of cheerfiaJno^'— 4n of^iectt 
tf melancholy, of a feetii^ of oaKbess-^ia objects c£ 
utMky,'^ a ifeeUng of satisfaction and comfdacence, sim* 
iar to what wesfa^l from objects of the same lapd when 
^ emotion of beauty is not excited. In suUime ob* 
jeets, in the same manner, whatever their character maiy^ 
be, whether that of greatiiess, terror, power, &c. we are 
eonsdons of the feelings of adminltion, of awe, of hu- 
miUty> Sec. and of the same pleasures from the exercise 
of them, which we feel in diose caises where the enu^icm 
c^ sublimity is nd produced. In the tr^ns of diought 
which are excited by bbjects^ither itf sublimity or beau- 
ty, every man knows, diat the character of those trains 
b determined by the peculiar nature of the object; and 
instead of the emotions of taste being attended with one 
uniform species of pleasure, every man must have felt, 
that the sum of his pleasure is in a great degree cofifipos^ 
ed q£ the pecoUar pleasure which the exercise of di^n 
ent affections brings. ; 

S2. That there is a Measure also annexal^ by tho c<m- 
stitution of omr nature, to the exercise of iim^ina&m, b ' 
* a prq;K)sitioa wMch seems to requiie very littte illustra* 
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tkiii Id common opbion^ the emplo|pmmt of xmi^i 
tioii isr always sopposed to eommunioate ddigk; ; wt 
we yield to its power, we are considered as ind»l^ng 
a secret pleasure j and every superiority in the stwnj 
or sensibility of this faculty is beSeved to be attend 
with a similar increase in the happiness of human U 
Nor is this p^suasion of the connexioh of plMSure w 
the exercise of imagination, confined to those caj 
#feere the mind is employed m ccMitemirfating only ii 
ages of joy : fyt even in those men wfiosc cof^kuti 
dl^)oses them to gloomy or ^ndahchriy thou^t, ^ 
have stffl a belief that liiere b some seeret aixl fiutt^inati 
^mrm in the dbpokition ^liddst they indulge, and "duil, 
titiisrt^)ard^on of mind itself, they find a plea^ut whi 
mwe thati compensates fot allthe pam which the chi 
fcter of their thoughts may bring* There is a state 
mindj rfso, whkk every than must havefck, when, wit 
out any particular object rf meditation, the imagmatii 
seems to retire from the realities of life, and to wand 
amid at creation of its own $ When the most varkd ai 
cHseordant scenes rise as by em^antment before t 
tnind ; imd when all thfe odier faculties of our nature aee 
graidually to be obscured, to give to this creation of fa 
cy a more radismt glow. With wh^ delight such ei 
jtoymeiits of imagination are attended, the jcmng ai 
Hie romantic can teH, to whom diey are often more dc 
^Sxsixt all the real enjoyments of life ; and who, from i 
poise tod tumult o£ vulgar joy, often hasten to retire 
sbKtude and silence, where they may yield with securi 
to these iUusioraf of imagination, ami indulge again th< 
visionary bliss. 

On a subject of this kind, howiver, whoi iMustmtii 
fs perhaps less important than description, J am hap| 
to be able to transcribe a passage, which wiU render u 
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necessary every titustration that* I can ghre* it is a pas- 
si^ froia a posthumoniB work of M« Rousseau, in whidi 
he describes his mode of life, during a summer whioh 
he paired in the island of St. Pierre, in the middle of 
the little lake of Bienne. 

^ Quand le beau tenw m^invitoit, j'allois me jetter 
^ seul dans un bateau que je conduisois au milieu du lac, 
^' quand I'eau ^it calme, et U, m'6tendant tout de mon 
** long dans le bateau, les yeux toumfcs vers le del, je 
^^ me hissois aHer et driver lentement au gr^ de l*e»u, 
^ quelquefois pendant phisieurs heures, plongi dansmiUe 
^ r^Teries confuses, mais dSlicieuses, et qui sans av(ur 
^* aucun objet bien diierminfi ni constmit, ne laissment 
^^ pSB d^re k mon gr6 cent Ibis pr6fl6raUes i tout ce 
<^ que jHivois trouv6 de plus doux ctons ce quN>n appelle 
** les plaisirs de la vie. ■ 

** — ^Quand le soir approchoit, je descendob, dcs 
<< cimes de I'isle, et j^allois vdcmtiers m'asseoir au bord 
*^ du lac, sur la grive dans quelque asyte c»:h6 ; li le 
^* bruit des vagues, et I'agitation de l^u fixant mes 
*^ sens, et chassant de mon ame toute autre agitaticm, la 
^ pkmgec^ent ^ns une reverie d61icieuse, oil la nuit me 
^^ surprenoit sou vent sans que je m'en fiisse apper^u. Le 
/* flux et reflux de cette eau, 9oa bruit continu, mais 
^^ reiifl6 par intervalles, frajqpant sans reltche mon oreiUe 
^* et mes yeux, supplioicnt aux mouvemens internes que 
*^ la reverie 6teignoit en moi, et suffisoient pour me fidre 
^ senth* avec plaisk mon Existence, sans pr^idre la peine 
^ de penfiier.— ~ 

" ^Tel est l*€tat oii je me suis trourfi souvcnt i 

^* Pisle de St. Pierre dans mes reveries solitaires, soit 
*^ ooiich6 dans mon bateau que je lidssois deliver au gre 
^^ de Peau, soit assis sur les rives du lac agit6, soit ail- 
•• leurs an bord d'line belle riviere, "oh d'un ruisseau 
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^ mtirmurant sur le gravicr. TcUe est la maniere doi^ 
*^ j'ai \mss€ mon temsi darant le s€Jour que jy ai £dt. 
**^ Qu'on me dise i present ce qu'H y a li d'assez atlray* 
** ant pour exciter dans mon ctBur des regr^ si vifs,, 
" 5a tendres, et si durables, qu'au bout de quinze arts il 
" m'est impossible de songe%a cette habitation cherie, 
" sans my sentk k chaque fois transpcwter encore par 
** Ics felans du desir. 

"— — J'ai pens6 quelquefois assez prdfondenwnt, 
" mais rarement avcc plaisir, pn-esque toujours contre 
" mon grg, et oomme par force; la reverie me dSlasse 
^^ ^ m'^oiuse, la reflexion me &tigae et m'attriste* 
^^ Quelqiiefois mes reveries finiasent par meditation, 
^Vmais plus souvent mes meditations finissent par la 
^ reverie ; et dui^t ces 6garemens mon ame erre et 
^^ plane dans Punivers sur les ailes de I'imagination; dam 
*^ des gxtases qui passent toute autre jouissance. 

^^ Tant qi^ je goutai celle-la dans toute sa puret6, 
*^ toute autre occupaticm me fut toujours insipide. Mais 
** quand une fob, jette dans la carriere litt€raire, par des. 
^^ impulsions Strangers, je sentis la fatigue du travail 
** d'esprit, et Pimportunit^ d'uiw c^lebrit6 maUieureuse, 
" je sentis g^ meme tems languir et s'atUedir mes dou- 
/*ces reveries, et bienl6t force de m'occuper n^gr^ 
" moi de ma triste situation, je ne pus plus retroijver, 
^^ que bien rarement, ces cheres extases, qui durant 
*^ cinqu^te ans m'avoient tenu li^ de fortune et de 
" gloire ; et sans autre dSpense que celle du terns, 
'^ m'avoioit rendu dans Poisievet6 le plus l^ureux des 
♦* mwtels." — Les HSveries^ FrpniipHade S et7. 
^ If it is allowed, then, that there is a pleasure annexed, 
; by the con^tutkm of our nature, to the exercise of im- 
agination; and if the illustrations in the first chapter are 
just^ whidi are intended to show, that whea this exei> 
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eke oi mind is not produced/ "the emotioas oi taste 
are unfeU, and that when it is increased, these emotions 
are mereased with it, we, seem to^poBsess sufficient evi« 
dence to conclude, that(this fdeasure exi^, and forms a 
part of that peculiar pleasure which we receive from ob- 
jects c{ suUimity and beauty. 

i The i^asure, therefcH^, which accompames the emo- 
tions of ta^te, may be considered not as a simple, but as a 
compfe^ {Measure ; and as arising not from any separate 
andpeculiar^nse, but from die union of the pleasure c€ 
SihIle £motion, with that which is annexed, by the 
constitution of the human mkid, to the exercbedf Im- 
agination. 

IV. 
The distinction which thus sqppears to subsist be* 
twcen the emotions <^ simjde pleasure, and that complex 
pleasure which acc(»[I^^anies the emotbns of taste, seems 
to require a similar distmction in phUosophical languiige. 
I believe, incteed, tliat the di^inction is actually to be 
found in the common language of conversation ; and I 
apprehend that the term dxlight is very generally used 
to express the peculiar pleasure which attends the emo- 
tions of ta^, in contmdbtinction to the general term 
pkasurcy which is appropriated to ^mple emotion. We 
wrepbasedj we say, with the gratification of any appetite 
or affection — with food when hungry, and with rest 
when tired— -widi the gratification of curio^y, of be- 
nevolence, or of resentment. But we say, we are</i?- 
Ughtcdmth the prospect of a beautiful landscape, vnth 
the sight of a^ne statue, with hearing a pathetic piece of 
music, with the perusal of a celebrated poenu In these 
c^ses the Xmmidekght is used to denc^ that pleasure 
which arises fix>m sublknity and beauty, and to distm- 
guish it from those simpler ^easnres whicsh arise from 
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objects that are oi% agreeable* I acknowledge, iodee 
that this distinctioa is not very accurately adhered to 
common language, because, in most cases, either oft! 
terms equally expresses our meaning ; but I s^qprehen 
that the observatic» of it is sufficiently general, to she 
some consciousness in m^uldnd of a difference betwe< 
these pleasures, and to justify such a distinction in pt 
losophical lai^;uage as may eicpress it. 

Ifitwere permitted me tbevefore, I should wish 
appropriate tli^ term deSght^ to signify the peculi 
{Measure which attends the emotions of tasti, or whi( 

klfelt, WHEN THE IHAGIKATIpir JS EMPLOYED I 
THE PROSECUTION OF A REGULAR TRAIN OP IDEi 
OF EMOTION. 



ESSAY II. 

OF THE SUBUMrrV AND BBAUTY OF THE 
MATERIAL WORLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODVOTORT* 

If the illustrations in the preceding Essajr are just, 
if that exercise of mind which takes place when die 
emotions of beau^ or sublimity are felt con^sts in the 
prosecution of a regular train of ideas of emoticm, and if 
no other objects are in &ct productive of the emotions 
of taste, but such as are fitted to produce some simple 
emotion, there arises a question of some difficulty, wd 
of very considerable importance, viz. What is the source 
of the suBLiHiTT and beauty of the matbrial 

WORLD? 

It cannot be doubted, that many objects of the ma« 
terial world are productive of the emotions of sublimity 
and beauty: some of the fine arts are altogether emjdoyed 
about material objects; and fiu* the greater part of the 
instances of beau^ or sublimity which occur in every 
man's experience, are found in matter, or in some of its 
qualities. 

On the other hand, I think it must be allowed, that 
matter in itself is unfitted to produce any kind of emo- 
tiop. . The various qualities of matter are known to us 
14 
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only by means of our externai senses; but aH that suck 
powers of oar nature convej, b sensafioa and percep- 
tion ; and whoever w31 take the trouble of attending to 
the e&ct which stfth qualides, when simple and imasso- 
datedt produce upon his mind, will be satisfied, that in^ 
no case do they produce emodon, or the exercise of any 
of lus affi^cdons. The common language erf* mankind 
upon thb subject, perfectly coincides with this observa- 
tion* Such qualities, when ample, are always spoken <lf 
as producing sensation, but jn no case as producing emo* 
tion ; and although perhaps the general word feeBng (as 
applied both to our external and internal senses) vaa^ 
sometimes be used ambiguously, yet if we attend to it, 
we shall find, that, with regard to material qualities, it b 
uniformly used to express sensation, and that if we sub- 
stitute emotion for it, every man will perceive die mis- 
take* The smell of a rose, the colour of scarlet, the 
taste of a pine-apple, when spoken of merely as qualities, 
and abstracted from the objects in which they are found, 
are said to produce agreeable sensations, but not agree* 
able emotions. In the same manner, the smell of assa- 
foedda, or the taste of aloes, when spoken of as abstract 

. qualities, are uniformly said to produce unf^easing sen- 
sations, but not unpleasing emodons. If we could c(m». 
ccive ourselves possessed only of those powers which we • 
have by meansof ourextemal senses, I apprdiend there can 
be no doubt, that, in such a case, the qualities of matter 
would produce only sensation and perception ; diat suck 
sensations might be either pleasing or painful, but dial 
in no case could they be attended with any emotion* 

But although the qualities of matter are in themselves 
incapable of producing emotion, t)r the ex^cise of any 

'sflfection, yet it b obvious that^they may produce thb 
eibct, from their assocktion wkh other <pitlities; an4as 
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being either the signs or expressions of such qualities as 
are fitted by the conEtitution of our nature to produce 
onotioD* ^Thus, in the human body, particular forms 
or colours are the signs of particular passions or a&c- 
.tions. In works of art, particular forms are the signs of 
dexteri^, of taste, of convenience, of utility. In the 
works of nature, particular sounds and colours, Sec. are 
the signs of peace, or danger, or plenty, or desolation, 
&C. In such cases, the constant connexion we dbcover 
between tlie sign and the thing signified, bietween the ma- 
terial quality and the quality productive of emoticMi, ren- 
ders at last the one expressive to us of the other, and very 
dten disposes us. to attribute t6 the sign, that effect 
which is produced only by the quality sig^nified. 

That such associations are formed with material qual- 
ities, every man has sufficient evidence in his own expe- 
lienqe ; and there are many causes which may be assign- 
ed, both of the extent and of the universality of such as- 
sociations. I shall remark a few of these, without pre- 
tending to an accurate enumeration. 

I. All those external objects, which, from their na- 
ture or constitution, are productive to us, either of use, 
of convenience, or of pleasure, or which in any other 
way arc fitted to produce emotion, are known and distin- 
gubhed by their qualities of form and colour. Such 
qualities, therefore, ard natumlly, and even necessarily 
expi^es^ve to us c^ those uses, or conveniences, or pleas* 
ures. It is by them that we become acquainted with 
^ subjects from which such utilities arise ; it is by 
them that we kam to distinguish such subjects from one 
another $ and as they are the permanent signs of these 
several utilities, they affect us with the same emotion 
iHiicfa the utilkies signified by them are fitted to ))ro* > 
d^gce» The material qualitiesy for instance, which dis- 
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tingui^ a slup, a plough, a printiiig-press, or a mu^cai 
instrament, do not solely afford us the perception of cer « 
tain colours or ficH^s, but akmg with this peix^ptibn, 
bring with itthe conception of the di&rtnt uses or pleas-^ 
tires vi4i)ch such compositions of material qualities pro** ^ 
duce, and excite in us the same emotbn widi the vacs 
or pleasures thus signified. As, in Uiis manner, the utiU 
Ities or [deasures of all extismat objects are expressed to 
us by their material signs of colour and of form, such 
signs are naturally productive of the emotions which 
properly arise from the qualities signified. 

2. The qualities of design, g( wbdom, of skill, are 
unifoo-mly expressed, to us by certain qualities of form^ 
and certain compositions of forms, cdours, and sounds* 
Such qualities, therefore, or compositions of qualities, 
become the ^gns of design, or wisdom, or skiU, and, 
l&e all other signs, affect us widi the same emotion we 
receive from the qualities signified. 

S. All our knowledge of the minds of other men, 
and of their various qualities, is gained by means of ma« 
terial signs. Power, strength, wisdom, fortitude, jus- 
tice, benevolence, magnanimity, gentleness, tenderness,* 
love, &c. are all known to us by means of the external 
signs of them in the aHintenance, gesture, or vovx. 
Such material signs are therefore very early associated in 
our minds with the quali^^es they signify ; and as they 
are constant and invariable, become soon productive to 
us <3f the same emotions with the qualities themselves* 

In the same manner, the characters, the dispositions, 
the instincts of all the various tribes of animals, are 
known to us by certain signs in their frame, or voice, or 
gesture. Such sigi^s become therdbre expressive to us 
<rf these characters, or instincts, or dispositions, and af- 
fect n% with all the emmionii w^ich i^ich qualities, are fit- , 
ted to produce. 
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4* B^iieies these immoliajte expres^ons of qoaSties 
oi mind by material signs, there are others which arise 
from resemblasice, in wh^ic^ the qualities of aiatter be- 
come ^nifiicant to us of some affecting or interesting' 
qaaUty of mind. We learn from experience, that oer- 
tain qualities of mind are signified by certain qualities 
ef body. When we fiiid similar qualities f^ body in 
inanimate matter, we are apt to attribute to them the 
same expression, and to ccMiceive tliem as sie;nifying^ 
the same qualities in.thb case^ as in those cases where 
they derive their expression immediately from mind. 
Thus, strength and deHcacy, boldness and modesty, old 
age and jrouth, Sec. are all expressed by particular "niale* 
rial signs in the human form, mid in many cases by sim- 
ilar signs in the forms of animals. When we find idmi- 
lar appearances in the forms of inanimate matter, we are 
disposed to ccmsider them as expressive of the same 
qualities, and to regard them with similar emotions. The 
universality of such associations is evident fi-om tlie struc- 
ture of the rudest languages. The strength of the oa^ 
the delicacy of the myrde, the boldness of a rock, the 
modei^ of the violet, &c. are expressions common io 
all languages, and so common, that they are scarcely in 
any considered as figurative ; yet every man knows, that 
strength and weakness, boldness and modesty, are quali- 
ties, not of matter, but of mind, and that without our 
knowledge <^ mind, it is impossible that we dbould ever 
have had any conception of them* How much the effect 
of descriptions of natural scenery arises fit>m that per- 
s(mificatk>n, which is founded upon such associaticms, I 
believe there is no man of comnion tast^ who must not 
dBten have been sensible. 

5. We are led by the constitution of our nature, also, 
to perceive i^semblances between our sensations and 
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emotions, and of consequence between Ae ofajecta tliit 
produce ti^m. Thus, there is so^oe analogy betm^en 
die sensation of gradual ascent^ and the emotion of ^amh 
bition — between the sensation of gradual descent, and 
dK emotion i£ decay^-betweeu the livefy sensation of 
sunshine, and the ch^rful emoty>n of joy — between the 
painful sensati(Hi of darkness, and the dispiriting amotion 
of sorrow. In the same manner, there are anologies be* 
twecn »ience and tranquillity— between the lustre of 
morning, and the gaiety of hope^— between aofttiess of 
cdouring, and gentleness of character-^between sleod^- 
ness of fwm, and delicacy of mkid, Scc« The objects^ 
dierefore, which produce such sensations, though in 
themselves not die immediate signs of such interesdng 
or a&cting qualities, yet in consequence of this resem- 
Uance, become gradually expressive c£ them, and if ncrf; 
sdways, yet at those times at least, whm we are imder 
the dominion of uy emotion, serve to bring to <mr 
minds the iix^ges of all dH)se atfecting or interesting 
qualities, which we have been accustcnned to suppose 
they resemble. How extensive diis source oi associa* 
tion is, may es^y be observed, in the extent of such 
kinds of figurative expression in every language. 

6. Besides these, language itself is another very im- 
portant cause of the extent of such associations. The 
analogies between the qualities of matter, and die quali- 
ties c^ mind, which any individual might discover or ob- 
serve, might periiaps be few, and most of c(^rse be Km- 
ited by his situation and circumstances ; but die use of 
language gives, to tvtry individual who employs it, the 
posses^n of all the analo^es which so many ages have 
observed, between material quafities, and qualities capa- 
Ue of producing emoticm. Of how much consequence 
this is, may be discov^ed in the dt&rent impressioRs 
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which are made by the same objects im iht coimiicn 
pec^e whose vocabokiry is Uinited by their wants, and 
on those who have had the advatftage of a liberal educi;* 
tiori* 

7. To all these sources of associatioii is to be added, 
dial whicfTis peculiar to eveiy individuaL There is no 
jDan, ahnost, who has not, from accident, from the events 
of his hfe, or f/xxa the nature a[ his ^udks, competed 
agreeable or interesting recollections widi particular coL 
ours, ot sounds, or forms, and to whom such soun& or 
coliHirs, &c. are not f^ea^g from such an associadon; 
They affect us, in some measure, as the signs of these m* 
leres&ig ^aUties, and, as in other cases^ produce in us 
the same emodon wkh die qudities they ^gnify* 

These observaticms are probatdy sufficient to show 
Ae numerous and extensive associations we have with 
matter, and its various qualities, as well as to illustrate 
some of the means by which it becomes significant or 
CxiMres»vc to us of very di&rent, and fiir more interest* 
ii^ quafities than those it possesses in itself. By n^aas 
of the connexion, or resemblance, vfbkh subsists between 
die qualities of matter, and qualities capable of prodiK^ing 
emotion, the perception ctf the one immediatdy, and very 
c^kn irresisdUy, suggests the idea of the other ; and so 
early are diese associadons formed, that it requires after* 
wards some pains to separate this connexicm, and to pre- 
vent us from attributing to the sign, that eifect which is 
I^xluoed alone by the quality signified. 

Whatever may be the truth of these observations, it 
omnot at least be doubted, that the qualities of matter 
are often associatol with others^ and that they affect us 
iasisch cases, like aU otbeitr signs, by leading our imagi- 
nations to the qualities' they s^ify* It seems to be 
equs^y obvious, tlbit in all cases where matter, m any of 
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its qualities^']i*'<tfcolWlu(^ the cmotiong of sublimity or bcai 
tjr, tfiis effect musR^us, ^^•^ «*cr from those material qua! 
ties themselves, fromltfS^'keSLbtUi^ fitted by the constiti 
tion of our nature to produce suci^*^ emotions; or fix)] 
some other qualities with which they arfe%v5ssociated, an 
of which they operate as the signs or expressi^s. 

It should seem, therefore, that a very simple, and 
Very obvious principle is su^cient to guide our investi 
gation into the source of the sublimity and beauty of th 
qualities of matter. If these qualities are in themselvc 
fitted to produce tte emotions of sublimity or beau^ (oi 
in other words, are in themselves beautiful or sublime 
I think it is obvious that they must produce these emc 
tions, independently of any association. If, on the coi 
trary, it is found that these qualities only produce sue 
emotions when they are associated with interesting < 
affecting qualities, and that when such associations ai 
destroyed, they ho longer produce the same emotions, 
thmk it must also be allowed, that their bdE^uty or sul 
limity is to be ascribed,- not to the material, but to tt 
associated qualities. 

That this is in reality the case, I shall endeavour 1 
show, by a great variety of illustration^. It is necessj 
ry, however, for me to premise, that I am very far froi 
considering the inquiries which fdlow,as a complete e^ 
amination of the subject. They are indeed only d 
tached observations on the sublimity and. beauty of son 
of the most important classes of material qualities, bi 
which, however imperfect they may severally be, y 
seem to possess considerable weight from ther coUectii 
evidence. ' 
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CHAPTER n. 

On the SiAHmUy and Beauty of Sound. 

The senses by which we chiefly discover beauty or 
sublimity in material objects, are those of hea&ikg and 

SEEING. 

The objects of the first are sounds, whether simple 

or COMPOSED* 

The objects of the second are, colours, forms, and 

MOTION. 

SECTION L ^^; 

Of Simple Sounds. 

t SHALL begin with OMisidering some of those in- 
stances, where simple somids are productive of the emo« 
tions of sublimity or beauty. Such sounds are capable 
of many divisions. It maybe suffic^t at present^ to 
consider them in the following order : 

1. Sounds that occur in inanimate nature. 

2. The notes of animals. And, % 
3« The tones of the human voice. 

PART I. 

Of JiBsceUaneom Somids. 

Of the first class, or of those miscellaneous sounds 
that occur in inanimate nature, there are many .which 
produce emotions of sublimity and beauty, 

I. 

1. All sounds in general are sublime, which are 
associated with ideas of danger ; the howling of a storm, 
—the murmuring of an earthquake— the report of artil- 
lery—the explosion of thunder, 8cc. 
15 
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2. All sounds are in general sublime, which are as- 
sociated mth ideas of great power or might ; the noise 
of a torrent-— Che &11 of a cataract — the uproar of a tern- 
pest^— the explosion o[ gunpowder — the dashing of the 
waves^ &c. 

3. All sounds, in the same manner, are sublime, 
whijch are associated with ideas of majesty, or solemnity, 
or deep melancholy, or any other strong emotion ; the 
fiound of the trumpet, and all other warlike instruments 
— ^the note of the organ — the sound of the curfew — the 
tolling of the passing bell. Sec. 

That the sublimity of such sounds arises from the 
ideas of danger, or power, or m^'esty, &c. which are as* 
sociated with them, and not from the sounds themselves, 
or from any original fitness in such sounds, to produce 
this emotion, seems to be obvious from the following 
considerations : 

1. Such sounds, instead of having any permanent ot 
definite character of sublimity, vary in their effect with 
the qualities they happen to express, and assume differ- 
ent tharacters, according to the nature of these qualities. 

If sounds in themselves were sublime, it might rea^ 
sonably be expected in this, as in every other case of 
sense, that their difference of effect would be stiictly 
proportioned to their difference of character, and that 
sounds of the same kind or character would invariably 
produce the same emotion* The following instances, 
however, seem to show, that no specific character of sub- 
limity belongs to mere sound, and that the same sounds 
may produce very different kinds of emotion, according 
to the qualities with which we associate them. 

The sound of thunder is, perhaps of all others in na- 
ture, the mo&t sublime. In the generality of mankind, 
this sublimity is founded on awe, and some degree of 
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terror ; yet how di&rent is the emodon which k gives 
to the peasant who sees at last, after a long drought, the 
consent of heaven to his prayers for rain — ^to the philos* 
opher, who from the height of the Alps, hears it roll be* 
neath his feet — to the soldier, who, under the impres- 
sion of ancient superstition, welcomes it, upon the 
moment of engagement, as the omen of victory ! In all 
these cases, the sound itself is the same : but how differ* 
jcnt the nature of the sublimity it produces ! The report 
of artillery is- sublime, from the images both of power and 
of danger we associate with it. The noise of an en* 
gagement heard from a distance is dreadfully sublime* 
The firing of a review is scarcely more than magnificent. 
The sound of a real skirmish between a few hundred 
men, would be more sublime than all the noise of a 
feigned engagement between a hundred thousand men* 
The straggling fire of a company of soldiers upon a 
field-day, is contemptible, and always excites laughter* 
The straggling fire of the same number of men, in a riot^ 
would be extremely sublime, and perhaps more terrible 
than an uniform report. 

The howling of a tempest is powerfully sublime 
from many associations ; yet how different to the inhabi- 
tant of the land, and the sailor, who is &r from refuge- 
to the inhabitant of the sheltered plain, and the traveller 
bewildered in the mountains — to the poor man who has 
nothing to lose, and the wealthy, whose fortunes are at 
the mercy of the storm ! In all these cases, the sound 
itself is the same, but the nature of the sublimity it pro- 
duces Is altogether different, and correspi^uls, not to the 
eScct upon the oi^an of hearing, but to the character or 
situations of the men by whom it is heard, and the dif- 
fident qualities of which it is expressive to them. 

The sound of a cascade is almost always sublime; 
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yet no man ever fdt in it the same species of subfimity, 
in a fruitful plain^ and in a wild and romantic country-^ 
in the pride of summer, and the desolation of whiter— 411 
Ae hours of gaiety, or tranquillity, or elevation, and in 
seasons of melancholy, or anxiety, or despair. The sound 
of a trumpet is often sublime ; but how diflferent the 
sublimity in the day of batde — in the march of an ar- 
my in peace, or amid the splendours of a procession. 
There are few simple sounds more sublime than Ae 
report of a cannon; yet every one must have fdt the 
different emotions of sublimity with which the same 
sound affects him, and at the same intervals, in momeats 
of public sorrow, or public rejoicing. 

In these, and many other instances that might be 
mentioned, the nature of the emotion we experience, 
corresponds, not to the nature of the sound itself, but to 
the nature of the association we connect with it ; and is 
in fact altogether the same with the emotion which the 
same quality produces, when unaccompanied with sound. 
If sounds in themselves were fitted by the constitution of 
our nature to produce these emotions, it would seem 
that greater uniformity would be found in their effects ; 
that the difference of their effects would be proportioned 
to the difference of their nature as sounds ; and that the 
same sounds would permanently produce the same emo- 
tion. 

2. If any particular sounds are fitted by our consti- 
tution to produce the emotion of sublimity, it seems im- 
possible that sounds of a contrary kind should produce 
the same emotion. If, on the contrary, the sublimity of 
sounds arises from the qualities we associate with them, 
it may reasonably be expected, that sounds of all kmds 
will produce this emotion, when they are expressive of 
such qualities as are in themselves sublune. Many very 
familiar observations seem to illustrate this point. 



) 
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The most general character perhaps, of sublimiQr in 
sounds, is that of loudness, and there are doubtless many 
instances where such sounds are very constantly sublime ; 
yet there are many instances also, where the contrary 
quality of sounds is also sublime ; and when this hap* 
pens, it will universally be found, that such sounds are 
associated with ideas of power or danger, or some oth- 
er quality capable of exciting strong emotion. The 
loud and tumultuous sound of a storm is undoubtedly 
sublime ; but there is a low and feeble sound which fre- 
quently precedes it, more sublime in reality than all the 
u(HX)arofthe storm itself, and which has accordingly 
been frequently made use of ,by poets, in heightening 
their descriptions of such scenes. 

Along the woods, along the moorish fens 

Sighs the sad genius of the coming stonn* 

And up among the loose disjointed cliifs 

And fractured mountains wide, the brawling bixxik 

And cave, presagcful, send a hollow moan, 

Resounding long in fancy's listening ear. ^ ' 

Then comes the father of the tempest forth, &c. 

ThotntonU Winter* 

*' Did you never observe (says Mr. Cray in a letter to a 
" friend) while rocking winds are piping loud^ that pause, 
" as the gust is recollecting itself, and rising upon the 
♦* ear in a shrill and plaintive note, like the swell of an 
*' iEolian harp? I do assure you there is nothing in the 
^* world so like the voice of a spirit." Such a sound 
in itself is inconsiderable, and resembles many others 
which are very far from being sublime; but as the 
f(»:erunner of the storm, and the sign of all the image- 
ry we connect with it, it is sublime in a very great de- 
gree. There is in the ^me manner said to be a low 
rumbling noise preceding an earthquake, in itself very 
inconsiderable, and generally likened to some veiy con« 
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lemptible sounds ; yet in such a situation, and with all 
the images of danger and horror to which it leads, I ques- 
tion whether there is another sound so dreadfully sub- 
lime. The soft and placid tone of the human voice is 
surely not sublime ; yet in the following passage, which 
of the great images that precede it is so powerfully so ? 
It is a passage from the first book of Kings, in which 
the Deity is described as appearing to the prophet Elijah. 
" And he said, Go forth, and stand upon the mount be- 
" fore the Lord. And behold, the Lord passed by, and a 
" great and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake 
" in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord was 
" not in the wind : and after the wind an earthquake ; 
*• but the Lord was not in the earthquake : and after the 
^^ earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was not in the fire : 
" and after the fire a still small voice. And it was so, 
" when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his face in his 
** mantle.'*— — 

Another great division of sounds is into grave and 
acute. If either of these classes of sound k sublime in 
itself, it should follow, according to the general laws of 
sensation, that the other should not be so. In feet, how- 
ever, the sublime is found in both, and perhaps it may 
be difficult to say to which of them it most permanently 
belongs. Instances of this kind are within the reach of 
every person's observation. 

In the same manner, it may be observed, that the 
most common, and, in general, the most insignificant 
sounds become sublime, \iiienever they are associated 
with images belonging to power, or danger, or melan- 
choly, or any other strong emotion, although in other ca- 
ses they afiect us with no emotion whatever. There is 
scarcely in nature a more trifling sound than the buzz of 
flies, yet I believe there is no man of common taste, who, 
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in the deep silence of a summer's noon^ has not found 
something strikingly sublime ' in this inconsiderable 
sound. The falling of a drop of water, produces in gen- 
eral a very insignificant and unexpressive sound ; yet 
sometimes in vaults, and in large cathedrals, a single 
drop is heard to £dl at intervals, from the roof, than 
which, I know not if there b a sin^e sound more strik* 
ingly sublime. One can scarcely mention a soimd less 
inductive of the sublime, than the sound of a hammer. 
How powerfully, however, in the fdlowing description^ 
has Shakspeare made this vulgar sound sublime ! 

From camp to camp» through the foul womb of nighty 

The hum of either army stUly founds. 

That the fix'd sentineU almost receive 

The secret whispers of each otherV watch. 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 

Ea^ battle sees the other's umberM face ; 

Steed answers steed in high and boastfUl neighs 

Piercing the earth's dull ear, and from the tents ' ■ 

The armourers accomplishing the knights 

With busy hammers, closing rivets up» 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

ffenry V» aetm, Choru9, 

The soui}d of oars in water is surely very far from being 
subfime, yet in a tragedy of Thomson's, this sound is 
made strikingly sublime, when (in the person of a man 
who had been left by the treachery of his companions 
upon a desert island,) he describes the horrors he felt, 
when he first found his being deserted : and adds, 

I never heard 
A sound so dismal >s their parting oars*— — - 

Instances of the same kind are so numerous, that it is 
unnecessary to insist upon them. If sounds are sublime 
ih themselves, independently of all association, it seems 
difficult to account tor contrary sounds producing the 
same efiect, and for the same sounds producing different 
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cflfectsr, acconding to the associaticMis with which tfiey ^M 
oonnectedi 

S. When such associations are dissolved, the aovnidi 
diefnselTes cease to be sobliine. There are many c^es, 
undoubtedly, in which this experiment cannot be rniMfe; 
4>ecause in many cases the connexion between such 
Munds, and the qualities they indicate, is constant and 
inrariable. The conndxiOn between the sound of thun-» 
der, x^ a whu-lwind, of a torreoft, of an earthquake, and 
Ifce qualities of power, or ihnger, or awfahiess, whidi 
they signify, and which the objects themselves perma^ 
tienlly involve, is est^)H^ed not by man, but by nature* 
^It has no dependence upon bis will, and carniot be aflfeot^ 
kd by any discipline of his imagination. It is no w<m* 
der, ther^f<M*e, while such connexions are so permanent 
that the subBmity wMch belongs to liie qiialkies of ^ 
objects themselves, siioiild be attributed to their e3f:t€mid 
^gns, ai9d that such signs should be considered in diem- 
selves as fitted to produce this emotion. The only case 
in which these associations are positively dfesolved, b 
when, by some error of judgment, we either mists^ 
tsome difierent sound for the sound of any of ^es& ob- 
jects, or are imposed upon by some imitation o£ tfiese 
sounds. In such cases,^ I think it will not be denied^ 
that ii^n we discover our mistake, the sixmds are nb 
longer sublime. 

There is nothing more common than for people who 
are afraid of thunder, to mistake some very common and 
indifferent sound for it ; as the rumbling of a cart, or Ac 
rattling <rf a carriage. While their mistake continues, 
they fisel the sound as sublime ; the moment they a*€ 
undeceived, they are the first to laugh at thwr error, and 
to ridicule the sound which occasioned it. Children at 
lirst are as much aktfmed at the thunder of the stage, as 
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a^ real thunder. Whenever they fiod tfant it is paty u 
decepticm, they amuse themsehres with miuuckiug it^ 
It may be observed also, that very young chiidrea sboir 
no symptoms of fear 0€ adauration at thunder, uniesa per« 
haps when it is painfully loud, or when they see other 
pec^Ie ali(rnied about them ; obviously from tbdr not 
having yet associated with it the idea of danger : and 
perhe^ also froini this cause, that our imagination assialte 
the report, and makes it appiear much louder than k rcaUy 
is ; a circumstance which seen^ to be confirmed by the 
common mi^aike we make (^ voyim^cuiSideraUe noises 
&r it# Misfisdces in the same manner are /^n made m 
thMe countries wherc earthquakes are common, between 
very incoawlaraide sounds, and that low rumbUog sound 
which is said to precede such an event. There cannot 
be a doubt, that the moment the mistake is discovered, 
iSbt ndbe ceases to be sublime^. In aU other cases of thb 
same kind, where iiiistabcs of this nature hai:^pm, or 
where we are deceived by imitation, I believe it is ^^ree-i 
able to every person's exp^ience, timi while the mbtake 
comini^s, the sounds aSket us as sublime ; bujt that as 
soon i» we are undeceived, and that the si^ is found 
not to be accompanied with the qualities usually signifi- 
ed> it ceases immediately to a&ct us with any emotion* 
If any sounds were in themselves sublime, or fitted by 
the constitution of our nature to prodjice this emc^on, 
indepeiulently of a|l association, it would seem that there 
could be no chanj^ of our eoiotion, and that these 
sounds would as permanoitly prepuce their correspon** 
'dent ensiotion, as the objecte of every otl^r sense produce 
their correspondent id^ta. 

In all cases, however, where these associations are 
lather accidental or temporary, and not, as in the former 
<^se, permanent in their nature, it will be found, that 
16 • 



sounds are toblit»s otdf, when thejr are expitssive of 
(j^adptiea csq)able ic€ produeing 8ome powerful emotion^ 
2xnd diftt^ in all other cases, the same aounda ai^ aimi^ 
iadi&srmt* fiisome dFtbe instances. formerly mentioii* 
ed, wbeee common or vidgar sounds are rendered sub- 
lime by awxsiation, itisobvkus that the same sounds 
in general, when they have no such expression to us, ai^ 
nny different from sublimity* The buz^ of flies, d^ 
dtx^kg of watery tlie sound of a hammer, die dashing 
oif ^ oiir, and many otbet^ which migt^ easily be men- 
tioned, are in general sounds absolutely ind^rent, and 
m &r Irom possessing any strialin^ in diemselvesy diat 
it^ni^ be difficult at first to pecsuade airman that they 
boold be madt no. Their sal jlimity tiMieifaream only 
be attf iboted to ^die quatides which they oig^nify; 

Thet^ are few scwnds, In the same manner, much 
more $ublimey thw the striking of a ck)cfc at miSnigfat. ^f* 
In other ttUiations the very same sopnd b altogether dif- ^ 
£mmt in its expression* Jn the moming it is cheerfol — 
at noon indKfierent, or at leas^ unnoticed. In^ the tevening 
pfaimi^e — at night only sublime. In the tolling of a beH, 
the sound is uniformly the sanife; yet suoh af sound has 
very diflbrent expres^ns, from the peculiar {mrposes to 
which it is applied. The passing bell, and ^e funeral bell, 
atone stt^suMime^ Thewhisdingofthewmdinanautum* * 
nal, (H* in a wintry night, is often felt as "sublime, and has 
accordmgly been frequcsidy imroduced into poetical de- 
scriptions of a similar diaracten The nkest ear, howev*' 
er, is unable to distinguish any dilference betwixt this 
sound, in the seasons before mentioned, ami Jn s^ng ot 
summer, when, if it has any chsiracter at all, it has a char- 
acter very diflb^nt from sut^mity. The trumpet is very 
gmiefally en^o^ed in scenes of magmfioence or solem^ 
tAty. ^ The sound of the trumpet in such situatiom is 
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aecotdii^y very sublime, lukl seems to us to be expres-* 
sive^of' that solemnity or magnifiance. This instru*- 
ment, however, as every one knows, b very often de* 
graded to very mean offices. In such cases, the sound 
b ahogj^ier indifierent, if not contemptible. The bag- 
pipe has, to a Scotch Hi^ilander, no incon^derable de- 
gree of sublimity, from its being the martial instrument 
of the country, and of consequence associated with many 
spirited and many magnificent images. To the rest of 
the W(^ld, ibt sound of tliis instrument b at best but 
barely totei^able* They who are aequainted with the his- 
tory of supers^lion, will reccdlcct many instances where 
sounds have become sublime from this association, 
which to the rest of mankind were very in^nifieant, 
and whicli have become also insignificant both to individ- 
uals and to nations^ when the superstitions upon which 
their expressi<m was founded Imd c^ised. 

Thae are several other consideratbns, from which 
the iH'ineiple I l^re endeavour to illti^strate mtg^t be con- 
firmed— the uniform ccMUiexion between subfin^ sounds, 
and some quality capable of producing emotion, and die 
impossibility of finding an instance where sound b sub- 
lime, independently of all association— the great differ- 
ence in the number of sounds that are sublime to Afe 
common peo^e, and men of cultivated or poetical imag- 
ination — and tlie difference which every man feels in the 
tStct of such sounds in producing thb emotion, accord- 
ing to the particular state of hb own mind, or according 
to the particular strength or weakness of his sensibility 
to die qualities which sudi sounds express. But I am 
unwilling to anticipate the reader in speculations which 
he can so easily prosecute for himself. If the illustra- 
tions I have already offered are just ; if sounds of all 
kinds arc sublime, when they are expressive erf" any qual- 
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ities capable of producing strong emotions ; aiid*if *ri4 
sounds continue to be sublime, when Aey cease to be 
expressive of such qualities, it is, I think, reasonable to 
conclude, that the sublimity of ^ch sounds is to be as* 
cribed, not to the mere quality of sound, but totiiose as- 
sociated qualities of which it is significant, 

IL 

There is a great variety of sounds also, that occur in 
the scenes of nature, which are productive of the emo- 
tion of BEAUTY ; the sound of a waterfall^ the murmur- 
ing of a rivulet, the whispering of the wind, the sheepffaid 
bell, the souAd of the curfew, &c. 

That such sounds are associated in our minds, widi 
various qualities capable of producing emotion, I think 
^very man may be ^satisfied from his own experience. 
When such sounds occur, they are expressive to us of 
some particular character : they suit one species of emo- 
tion, and not others ; and if this were not obvious m it* 
self, it might be made sufficiently obvious, from the use 
of such sounds in poetical composition. Every man, 
there, judges of the propriety of their introduction, and 
determines with regaiti to the tj^ste and judgment of the 
poet, by their suitableness to the nature of the emotion 
he has it ip his view to excite. Every man, therefore, 
has some peculiar emotion associated with such sounds, 
or some quality, of which they arc considered as the 
signs or expressions. 

That , the beauty of such sounds arises from the 
qualities of which they are expressive, and not fit>m any 
original fitness in them to produce this emotion, may 
perhaps be evident fiDm the following conrnderations : 

1. To those who have no such associations, or who 
Qonsud^ them simply as sowds, they have no bes^uty^ 
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It is long before children show any. degree of sensibility 
to the beauty of ^ch sounds. To the greater number 
<^theni»<iB the same manner, the common people are al- 
together indifferent^ To the peasant, the curfew is only 
the mark of the hour of the evening — the sheep-bell, the 
sign of the neighbourhood of the flock — ^the sound of a 
cascade, the sign of the falling of water, Sec. Give them 
the associations which men o£ cultivated imagination 
have with such sounds, and they will infallibly feel theii- 
beauty. 

In the same manner, men of the best natural taste, 
who have not foripcd such associations, are equally in- 
sensible to the beauty of such sounds. The inhabitant 
of a country where there are no waterfalls is stunned at 
£rst with the noise of a cascade, but is not delighted wi^ 
it. They who are not' accustomed to the curfew, and 
.who are ignorant of its being the evening bell, and, as 
such, associated with all those images of tranquillity and 
peace, which render that season of the day so charming, 
feeLnothing more from its sound, than from the sound of 
a bell at any other hour of the day.' The sound of the 
shee^old bell is but an insignificant nois<^ to tliose who 
have never lived in a pastoral country, and who do not 
consider it as expressive of those images of simple and 
rono^ntic pleasure, which are so naturally connected with 
mdi scenes. Every man acquainted with the poetry of 
distant nations, knows, in the same manner, how much 
the beauty of many allusions to peculiar sounds of these 
countries is lost to those who are strangers to them, and 
, who, of consequence^ have none of those associations 
which render them so expressive to the natives. 

2t It is further observable, that such sounds are beau- 
tiful Qnly in particular tempers of mind, or when we are 
under the influence of such emotions as accor^ with^the 
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expressions which they possess. If, on tlie contrary, 
such sounds were beautiful in themselves, althoii^ in * 
different states of mind, we might afford them different 
degrees of attention ; yet in all situations they would be 
beautiful, in the same manner as in tvery state of min<i 
the objects of all other senses uniformly produce their 
correspondent Ideas. The •sound of the curfew, for in- 
stance, so beautiful in moments of melancholy, or tran- 
quillity, in a jpyful or even in a cheerful hour, would be 
directly the reverse. The sound of d waterfall, so valu- 
ed amid the luxuriant scenery of summer, is scarcely 
observed, or if observed, simply disagreeable amid the 
rigours of winter. The sound of the hunting horn, so 
extremely picturesque in seasons of gaiety, would be in- 
supportable in hours of melancholy. 

It is at particular seasons only, in truth, that we are 
sensible to the beauty of any of the sounds before n\en. 
tioned. For once that they affect us, they occur to us 
ten times without effect. The real and the most impor- 
tant business of life could not be carried on, if we were 
to indulge at all times our sensibility either to subiiniity 
or beauty. It is only at those seasons, that such sounds 
affect us with any emotions of beauty, when we happen 
to be in that temper of mind, which suits with the qual- 
ities of which they are expressive. In our common 
hours, when we are either thoughtless or busy, we suflfer 
tniem to pass without notice. If such sounds were beau- 
tiful in themselves,' such variations in their effects could 
not possibly happen. 

3. When such associations are dissolved, the sounds 
themselves cease to be beautiful. If a man of the mtost 
common taste were carried into any striking scene of an 
ornamented garden, and placed within the hearing of a 
cascade, and were told, in the midst of his enthusiasm^ 
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that what he takes for a cascade is only a deception, the 
^ sound continues the same, but the beauty of it would be 
irrecoverably gone. The tinkling of the sheepfold b^W 
may be imitated by many very common sounds ; but 
who is tliere who could for a moment listen to any imi- 
tation of this romantic sound ? There are a great num- 
ber of sounds which exactly resemble the so^nd of the 
hunting horh, and which are frequently heard also in the 
$mne scenes : when known, however, some of them are 
ridiculous, none beautiful. The same bell which is so 
strikingly beautiful in the evening, is altogether unnotic- 
ed at noon. " The flute of a shepherd (says Dr. Beattie, 
** with his usual beauty of expression) heard at a dis- 
** l^ce, in a Cue summer's day, amidst a romantic scene 
" of groves, hills, and waters, will give rapture to the ear 
*^ of tbt wanderer ; though the tune, the instrument, and 
"•tfie musician be such as he could not endure in any 
*^ ether place.*' Instances of a similar kind are so nu- 
meroas, that I forbear to detail diem. Upon die suppo- 
sidon-of any original atid independent beauty in sounds, 
such variations are altogether unaccountable. 

I shall only farther observe upon this subject, that 
wheft it is considered, how few ^unds are beautiful amid 
the ififinite number which occur in the scenes of nature, 
and that wherever they do occur, there is always some 
|ite8^k)g<H* interesting quality of which they are expres- 
MVe, tfiere arises a very strong presumption, indepen- 
detitfy of aU other considerations, that the beauty of such 
particular sounds is derived from the qualities which 
ttey express, and not the effect of the mere sounds them- 
sdv^. 
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PART II. 

Of the jyiotes of Animals. 

There are instances, I believe, both of subli[nit3r* 
and beauty in the notes of animals. That such souncfai 
are associated with the qualities of the animals to which 
they belong, and become expressive of these qualiti^ 
cannot, I think, be denied. There are besides other as- 
sociations we have with them, from their manner of life, 
the scenes which ttey usually inhabit, and the countri^ 
from which they come* 

L 

That the notes or cries of some animals are subUa^^i 
every one knows : the roar oi the lion, the growling of 
bears, the howling of wolves, the scream of the eagi^» &c« 
In all those cases, these are the not^ qf animals remark- 
"able for their strength, and formidable for tbeir ferq^. 
It would seem very natural, therefore, that the suUimf^ 
of such sounds should arise from the qualities of whi^ 
they are expressive; and which ajce of a nature fittedJi9 
excite very powerfiil emotions in our minds. 

That this is in real\(y the case, and that it is not the 
sounds themselves which have this effect, appears, to ^ 
obvicHis from the two following considerations, 

1. When we have no associatiws of this kmd, sjytdi 
sounds are {u-oductive of no such emotion. There i^ xi^ 
one of these sounds which may not be imitated in ^ome 
manner or other; and which, while we are i^^Qr^nt of 
the decepti(»i, does not.produce the san^e emotion wi^i 
the real sound : when we are^mdeceived, however, wg 
are conscious of no othter onotion, but that perhaps of 
simple pain from its loudness. The howl of die wolf is 
litde distinguished from the howl of the dog, either in its 
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tone or m its strength, but there b no comparbon be- 
tween their sublimity. There are few, if .any of these 
sounds so loud as the most common of all soundsj the 
lowMig oi a cow ; yet this is the very reverse of sublimi- 
ty^/ :j Imagine this sounds oa the contrary, expressive of 
fierceoess or strength, and there can be no doubt that it 
wddd become sublime. The booting of t;be owl at mid- 
night, or amid ruins, is stril^ingly sublimq. The same 
sound at noon, or during the day, is very far from being 
so. The scream of the eagle is simply disagreeable^, 
when the bird is either tamed or confined ; it is sublime, 
only, when it is heard amid rocks and deserts, and when 
it is expressive to us of liberty, and independence, and 
s&V£^ majesty. The tieighing of a war-horse in the field 
of batde, or dT a young and untamed horse when at large 
among mountains, is powerfully sublime. The sao^ 
sound in a cart-horse, or a horse in the stable, is simply 
indifferent, if not disagreeat^e. No sound is more ab- 
solutely mean, than the gruntfag erf swine. TTbe same 
sound in the wild boar, an animal remarkable both fc^ 
fierceness and strength^ is subiiihe* The memory of the 
reader will supply many other instances. 

2. The stut^imiQr of sudi sqpnds corresponds not to 
their nature, as sounnSs, but to the nature of the qualities 
they signify* Sounds of all kinds ar€ sublune, in pro- 
portion ^ they are expressive of power or fierceness, or 
strength, or any other quality capable oi producing 
l(trong emodons in the animals which they disthiguish. 
There are many instances undoubtedly where loud cries 
atre suUime, but there are many also^ idiere such notes 
$xt veiy for from bebgsoi The towing of cowts, the 
tnaying of the a^ the scream of the peacock, and many 
other inoffensive birds, are only mean or disagreeable. 

Low or feeble sounds, in the san^e manner, are gen- 
17 
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crally considered as the contrary of sublime ; yet tliere 
are also many instances where such sounds are strongly 
sublime, when they distinguish the notes of fierce, or 
dangerous, or powerful animals. There is not a sound 
so generally contemptible as that which we distinguish 
by the name of hissing, yet this is the sound appropriated 
to serpents, and the greater part of poisonous reptiles ; 
and, as such, is extremely sublime. The m^se of l;he 
rattlesnake (that most dangerous animal of all his tribe) 
16 very little different from the noise of a child's play-« 
tihing, yet who will deny its sublimity ! The growl of 
the tyger resembles the purring of a cat : tlie one is sub* 
Kme, the other insignificant. 'Nothing can be more 
filing than the sound produced by that little anipial, 
which among the common people is called the death* 
watch ; yet many a bold heart hath felt its power. The 
inhabitants of modern Europe would smile, if they were 
' asked, if there were any sublimity in the notes of chick- 
ens, or swallows, or magpies ; yet under the influence of 
ancient superstition, when such animals were considered 
as ominous, the bravest among the pcc^ have trembled 
at their sound. The superstitions of (^her countries af« 
ford innumerable instances of the same kind. 

If these illustrations are just, it should seem, that the 
sublimity of the notes of animals is to be ascribed to the 
associations we connect with them, and not to any orig* 
inal fitness ki the mere sounds themselves, to produce 
this enioticHu 

IL 

That the Beauty of the notes or cries of animals 
arises from the same cause, or from the qualities of 
which they are expressive to us, may perhaps be obvious 
fix)m considerations equally familiar. 

It seems at leas< very difficult to account for the in- 
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stances c^ such sounds which wre univers^Hy reckoned 
beautiful^ if we consider the sounds themselves as the 
causes of this emotion. The number of notes is as va- 
nous as the different species of animals, and amid these 
th&rt are a thousand instances, where simikr sounds are 
by no iheans jM'Oductive of similar effects.;' and where, 
although the difference to the ear b extremely small^ 
there is yet a great difference in their capacity of produc- 
ing such emotions* If, on the contrary, we consider the 
source of their beauty as consisting in the pkasing or 
affecting qualities with which such sounds are associated, 
we have an ^isv solution of the difficulty, and which wiU 
be found at the same time perfectly to agree with the 

It Would lead to 9, very long, and very unnecessary 
itiqUiry^ if I were to attempt to enumerate the various 
notes of this UukI that are beautiful, and the different as- 
sociations Wc have with them. That with many such 
sounds we have in fact such associations, is a matter, I 
apprehend^ so conformable to every man's experiencci 
that it would be supt^uous to attempt to prove it. 

There is indeed one class of animals, of which the 
notes are in a singular degree objects of beauty — I mean 
birds ; and for this we may assign very sufficient rea- 
sons. 1^/, Such notes approach much nearer than any 
other, to the tones of the human voice, and are therefore 
much mart strongly expressive to us of such qualities as 
we are affected by. 2fl(7y, Tliese animals are, much 
more than a»y other, the objects of our interest and re- 
gard ; not only from our greater acquaintance with them, 
and from the minuteness and delicacy of their forms, 
which renders them in some measure the objects of ten- 
derness ; but chiefly from their modes of life, and from 
the little domestic arrangements and attachments which 
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we observe among them so much more strongly tten 
among any other animals, and which indicate more afiect* 
ing and endearing qualities in the animals themsdves, 
than in any others we know. That we have such asso* 
ciations with birds, is very obvious, from the use which 
is made of their instincts, and manner of life, in the poet- 
ical compositions of all nations* 

That it is from such associations the beauty of the 
notes of animals arises, may appear from the Idlowii^ 
considerations : 

1. They who have no such associations, feel no emo- 
tion of beauty from them. A peasant would laugh, tf he 
were asked, if the call of a goat, or the bleat of a sheep, 
or the lowing of a cow were beautiful ; yet in certaki 
situations, all of these are undoubtedly so. A child 
shows no symptom of admiration at those sounds which 
are most affecting in natural scenery to other people. 
Every one will recollect, in what total indiflferenoe his 
early years were passed, to that multitude of beautiful 
sounds which ociJiir in the country ; and I believe, if wc 
attend to it sufficiently, it will be found, that the period 
when we became s>ensible to their beauty, was when we 
first began to feel them as expressive, either from our 
own observation of nature, or from the perusal of books 
of poetry. ,In the same manner, they who travel into 
very distant countries, are at first insensible to the beauty 
.which the natives of these countries ascribe to the notes 
of the animals belonging to them, obviously from their 
not having yet acquired the associations which are the 
foundation of their beauty. The notes which are sacred 
from any kind of superstition, are beautiful only to those 
whb are under the dominion of that superstition. A for- 
eigner does not distinguish any beauty in the note of die 
stork. To the Hollander, however, to whom that Hrd 
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is the object of a verjr pq>ular and very pleasing super- 
stition, this note is singularly beautiful. 

2. Such sounds as are either from experience, or 
from imaginatbn, associated with certain qualities capa- 
ble of producing emotion, are beautiful cmly when they 
are perceived in those tempers of mind which are favour- 
able to these emotions. Instances of this are very nu- 
jnerous. The bleating of a lamb is betiutiful in a fine 
day in spring : in the depth of winter it is very fer from 
being so. The lowing of a cow at a distance, amid the 
scenery of a pastoral landscape in summer, is extremely 
beautiful: in a farmyard it is absolutely disagreeafDle. 
The hum of the beede is beautiful in a fine summer 
evening, as appearing to suit the stilness and repose of 
that {^easing season : in the noon of day Jt is j^erfectly 
HKlifferent. The twitter of the swallow is beautiful in 
the morning, and seems to be expressive of the cheerful- 
ness of that dme : at any other hour it is quite insignificant* 
Even the song of the nightingale, so wonderfully charm- 
ing in the twilight, or at night, is altogether disregarded 
during the day ; in so much so, that it has given rise to 
the common mistake, that this bird does not sing but at 
mght. If such notes were beautiful in themselves, in^ 
dependendy of all association, they would, necessarily, at 
all times be beautiful. 

3. In this, as in other cases before mentioned, when 
such associations are destroyed, the beauty of the sounds 
ceases to be felt.. The call of a goat, for instance, among 
rocks, is strikingly beautiful, as expressing wildness and 
independence. In a farm-yard,, or in a common inclo- 
sure, it is very far from being so. The plaintive and 
interesting bleat of the lamb ceases to be beautiful when- 
ever it ceases to be the sign of infancy, and the call for 
that tenderness which the in&ncy of all animals so natu^ 
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raUy demands. There is ft bird tfiat imitates die notes 
of all other birds with great accmracy. Such imitations, 
however, are not in the least beautiful in it. There are 
people, in die same manner, who imitate the song of 
binds with surprising dexterity* It is the imitation, how- 
ever, in such a case, that alone pleases us, and not die 
notes themselves. It is possible (according to the curi- 
ous experiments of Mr. Barrington), to teach a bird of 
any species the notes of any other species : It may how- 
ever, I think, very jusdy be doubted, whether die ac- 
quired notes would be equally beaudful. The connec- 
tion we observe between particular birds, and the pecu-* 
liar scenes in nature which they inhabit, and the different 
seasotis at which they appear ; and the great difference 
in their instincts and manner of fife, render their notes 
expressive to us of very dissimilar characters ; and we 
accordingly distinguish them by epithets expressive of 
thb variety. The wildness of the linnet, the tenderness 
of the redbreast;, the pertndss of the sparrow, the cheers 
fulness of the lark, the softness of the bullfinch^ the 
platntiveness of the nightingale, the melancholy of the 
owl, are expressions in general use, and the associations 
we thus connect with them, very obviously determine 
the character or expression of their notes. By the arti*. 
ficial education above mentioned, all these associations 
would be destroyed ; and, as far as I am able to judge^ 
all, or at least a great part of the beauty we feel firom 
their songs. It is in the same manner that we are gene- 
rally unhappy, instead of being delighted with the song 
of a bird in the cage. It is somewhat like the smile of 
grief, which is much more dr^dfut than tears, or like the 
playfulness of an in&nt, amid scenes of sorrow. It is 
difficult therefore to say, whether in this cruel practice 
there is a greater want of taste or of hum^ty ; and there 
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could be in f^ct no excuse for it, if there were not a kind 
of tenderness excited towards them, from the reflecti<m 
that they are altogether dependent upon our benevolence, 
and a very natural gratitude awakened, by the exotions 
they make for our pleasure* 

I fix'be^ to produce any &rther illustraticms on this 
subject From those that have been produced, it seems 
to me that we have sufficient ground for conctuding, tlnat, 
^ those scHinds which have been considered^ the sounds 
that occur in; the scenes of nature, and the sounds pro- 
duced by animals, the sublimity or beauty prises from the 
qualities ol which they are considered as the signs or com- 
pressions, and not from any original fitness in the sounds 
themselves to produce sudi emotions. 

I have only further to add, that upon the piincqpk of 
the absolute and independent sublimity or beau^ \ c^* 
sounds, it is veiy difficuk to account Sot the di&rent 
sounds which have been roeitioned as productive of Aeee 
emoticwis. There is certaiiyy no resemblance as sounds, 
between the noise of thunder and the hissing of a ser* 
pent-— between the glowing of a tyger and the extdosion 
ei gunpowder — ^between the scream of an eagle ai^d ^tbp. 
shoutmgcrf'amukitude; yet all of diese are sublime. In 
the same manner, there is as little resembhnce between 
the tinkUngof the sheepfold beU, and tl^ murmurmg of 
the brees^e — between the hum <^ the beede» and the song 
of the lark — ^between the twitter of the swallow, and the 
sound of the curfew ; yet all of these sure beaut^. * Upon 
the fH4ncq>le which I endeavour to illustrate, they are att 
perfectly accountable. 
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PART ni- 

Of the Tones of the Human Voice. 

There is a similar sublimity or beauty felt in partic- 
ular notes or tones of the human voice* 

That such sounds are associated in our imaginaticms, 
with the qualities of mind of which they are in general 
expressive, and that they naturally produce in us the con- 
ception of these qualities, is a fact so obvious, that there 
is no man who must npt have observed it. There are 
some philosophers who consider these as the natural 
signs of passion or affection, and who believe that it is 
not from experience, but by means of an original &cul* 
ty, that we interpr^ them : and this opinion is supported 
by great authorities. Whetfier this is so, or not, in the 
present inquiry, is of no very great iniportancfc ; since, 
although it should be denied that we understand such 
signs instinctively, it cannot be denied, that very early in 
infancy this association is formed, and that our (pinions 
and conduct are regulated by it. 

That the beauty or sublimity of such tones arises 
from the nature of the qualities they express, and not 
from the nature of the sounds themselves, may perhaps 
appear from the fdlowiqg observations : 

1. Such sounds are reautiful or sublime, only as they 
' express passions or affections which excite our sympathy. 
There are a great variety of tones in the human voice, 
yet all these tones are not beautiful. If we inquire 
what are the particular tones which are so, it will univer- 
sally be found, that they are such as are expressive of 
pleasing or interesting aflfections. The tones peculiar to 
anger, peevishness, malice, envy, misanthropy, deceit, 
&c. are neither agreeable nor beautiful. The tone of 
£Ood nature, though very agreeable, is not beautiful but - 
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. • . . f 
at particular seasons, because the quality itself is m gen- 
eral rather the source of complacence than pleasur^ : we 
regret the want of it, but we do not much enjoy it^ pres- 
ciicew Oil the contrary, the tones peculiar to hope, joy, 
humility, gentleness, mocksty, melancholy, &p* though 
all extiemely diflfcrent, are all beautiful ; because the qual- 
krcs U^y express are all the objects of interest and ap- 
probation. In the same manner, ihe tones peculiar to 
magnanimity, fortitude, sdf-denml, patience, resignation, 
&C. arc all sublime ; and for a similar reason. This co- 
incidence of the beauty and sublimity of the tones of the 
human voice, with those qualities of mind that are inter- 
esting or affecting to us, if it is not a formal proo^, is yet * 
& strong presumption, that it is from the expression of 
such quaditbs that these sounds derive their sublimity or 
beauty. 

2. The effect of such sounds in producing the&e 
emoticms, instead ci b^ng permanent, is limited by the . 
particular temper of mind wc hsqppen to be in, or by the 
coincidence between that temper, and die peculiar quali- 
ties of which such sounds are expressive. To most 
men, for instemce, the tone of hope is beaotifuL To a 
man in despair, I presume it would be far from being so. 
To a man in grief, die tone qf cheerfulness is simply 
painful. Tl^ tone of indignation, dioug^ in particular 
situations strongly sublime, to a man of a quiet and pla- 
cid temper is unpleasant. To men G[mi ardent and san- 
guine character, the tone of patience is contemptiUa 
To peevish and irritable spirits, the voice of humility, so 
peoiliarly b^udful, is provoking* Such observations 
may be extended to many diversities of {^ssion : and it 
may still &rthei be remaiked, that those sounds in the 
human voice, which are most beautiful or most sublime 
tf) us, are always those that are expressive of the quali- 
18 
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ties of mind, which, from our particular constitutions or 
habits, we are most disposed to be affected by. If the 
beauty or sublhnity of sUch tones were independent of thcr 
qualities of mind we thus associate widi them, such di- 
vendties could net happen, and the same sounds' would 
produce uniformly the same emotions, as the same col- 
ours or smells produce uniformly the same sensations* 

3. Similar tones, in this case, do not produce similar 
emotions, as should seem to happen if these effects were' 
produced by the mere sounds themselves. There is lit- 
tle affinity, for instance, between the low and depressed- 
tone of grief, and the shrill and' piercing note of joy ; yet 
'both are beautiful. There is little resemblance between 
the loud sound of rage, and the low placid tone of patience ;. 
yet botb are, in many cases,- sublime. The tone of peev- 
ishness is not very different from the tone of melancholy ^ 
yet the one is beautiful, the other positively disagreeable* 
The tone of pusillanimity is little distinguishable fronv 
the tone of patience ; but how different in the effects they 
produce upon our minds I — Observatk>ns-of this kind, it 
is in the power ci every one to extend. 

4^ Whenever these tones are counterfeited, or when- 
ever they cease to be the signs of those qualities of mind 
of which we have generally found them significant, they 
immediately cease either to be sublime or beautifuL 
Every one must have observed that thb is the effect of 
mimickry* Wherever, in die same manner, any spe- 
cies of deceit is used ; or where we know that these tones^ 
are employed, without the existence of the borrespond- 
tnt passions, we no longer feel them as beautifril or sub« 
Kme. If the sounds themselves were the causes of these 
emoticms, whatever we mi^t think of the person, the 
sounds themselves would continue to produce the emo- 
tions of subliaiity or beauty, in the same manner, as the 
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•most absurd misapplication of colouis never disturbs 
our ^perception of them as colours. 

•5. There is yet a further consideration^ which may 
perhaps more clearly illustrate this opinion, viz. That 
the beauty or sublimit}'^ of such sounds in the human 
voice, altogether depend on our opinion of the propriety 
<Mr impropriety of the afiections which they express. 
We know either from nature, or from experience, that 
particular sounds or tones are the expression of particu- 
lar passions and^afiectionsj and the perception of such 
sounds is immediately accompanied with the conception 
of such affections in the person from whom they pro- 
ceed. But it is only from actual observation or inquiry, 
that we can know what is the cause of these afiections* 
'Our sympathy, our interest, it is plain, depends on the 
nature of this connexion, on xiur opinion of the propriety 
or impropriety of such affections in such circumstances. 
All this, however, does not in any degree affect the na- 
ture of the sound, which is still the same, whether the 
affection be proper or improper. It is very obvious, 
however, that our sense of the beauty or sublimity of 
such sounds, depends on our opinion of this propriety. 
No tone of passion or affection is beautiful, with which 
we do not sympathize. The tone of joy, for instance, is 
beautiful, in most cases where it is heard. Suppose we 
find that such a sound proceeds from some very trifling 
or ridiculous cause, oursense of its beauty is instantly de- 
stroyed with our opinion of its propriety. The tone of 
melancholy, or moderated grief, is affecting and beauli- 
iul beyond most others. Assign some frivolous reason 
far it, and instantly it becomes contemptible. The tone 
of patience is sublime in a great degree. Tell us that 
it is pusillanimity, and its effect is instantly gone. The 
high, imperious note of rage is often sublime. A trifling 
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cause renders it simplj painful. The same obscrvatioa 
' may be extended to the tones of all our passions. It is, 
I conceive, extremely difficult, if not impossible, to ac- 
count for this change of emotion, on the principle of the 
original and independent beauty of such sounds. 

With regard to the human voice, however, it is to be 
observed, that besides all this, there is also a beauty in 
particular degrees of the same tones. Although the ex- 
pression of the different passions is the same in all men, 
yet it necessarily happens, that there is I sensible differ- 
ence in the degree or character of these similar sounds« 
There is no man of any delicacy of organs, who must 
not often have been sensible of such difierences. These 
also are expressive to us of several qualities. They are, 
in the Jirst place, expressive of the perfection or imper- 
fection of the organs of speech, and of the health or in- 
disposition of the person ; circumstances which often 
determine in a great degree, when either of these expres- 
sions are strong, the pleasure or pain we have in their 
conversation. 2c5^, They are expressive also of the tem- 
per or character of mind. As we are naturally led to 
judge of the character of the person, from the peculiar 
tones of his voice, and to believe that such passi<ms have 
the principal dominion of his mind, which have the most* 
prevalent expression in his speech, so we are led in the 
same way to judge of the degree or force of these pas- 
sions, by the degree or strength of such atones in his 
voice. This kind of inference is so natural, that there is 
perhaps no person who has not made it. That the beau- 
ty of such degrees of sound arises from such associations 
is apparent, as it is expressive to us of moderation and 
self command — as it expresses habit, more than imme- 
diate impulse — as it is peculiar to such tones only as are 
expressive of affecting passions or dispositions of mind. 
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—-as it is felt alone by those who are affected by such 
dispositions — and as it is beautiful only in those cases 
where this temperance of emotion, of which it is the sign, 
is considered as proper. I forbear therefore any further 
illustration of it. 

The observations which I have offered on the subject 
of simple sounds, are perhaps sufficient to show, that the 
sublimity and beauty of these sounds arise, in all caseSj 
from the qualities with which we have observed them 
connected, and of which they appear to us as the signs 
or expressions ; and that no sounds in themselves are fit- 
ted by the constitution of our nature to produce tliese 
emotions. 

It is natural, however, to suppose, that in this, as in 
every other case, our experience should gradually lead 
to the formation of some general rules wijth regard to 
this expression ; and that different sounds should appear 
to us to have a difference of character, according to tlie 
nature of the qualities with which we mo^t frequently 
find them conjoined. This supposition will appear more 
probable, when we consider, not only that the diversities 
of sounds are few, and consequently that rules of this 
kind can be more easily formed ; but particularly, that 
these diversities of sounds are the immediate expressions 
of different qualities of mind in the human voice, and 
^consequently, tliat their character becomes more certain 
and definite. 

I believe, in fact, that something of this kind takes 
place early in life, and that, long before we are able to 
attend to their formation, we have formed certain gene- 
ral associations, with all the great diversities of sound, 
and that, in after life, they continue to be generally cii- 
pressive of these characters. 
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To enumerate these general expressions, is a very 
delicate, as well as a very difficult task. I hazard, there- 
fore, the following observations, only as hints for the 
prosecution of the subject ; and as I am sensible oS 
their imperfection, I am willing to rest no conclusion up- 
on them. 

The great divisions of sound are into loud and low, 
grave and acute, long and short, increasing and dimin* 
ishing. The two first divisions are expressive in them- 
selves : the two last only in conjunction with others. 

1. Loud sound b connected with ideas of power and 
danger. Many objects in nature which have such quaU 
ities, are distinguished by such sounds, and this associ- 
ation is farther confirmed from the human voice, in 
which all violent and impetuous passions are expressed 
in loud tones. 

2. Low sound has a contrary expression, and is con^ 
nected with ideas of weakness, gentleness, and delicacy* 
This association takes its rise not only from the obser-. 
vation of inanimate nature, or of animals, where, in a 
great number of cases, such sounds distinguish objects 
with such qualities, but particularly from the human 
voice, where all gentle, or delicate, or sorrowful affeo- 
tions, are expressed by such tones. 

3. Grave sound is connected with ideas of modera- 
tion, dignity, solemnity, &c. principally, I believe, from 
all moderate, or restrained, or chastened affections being 
distinguished by such tones in the human voice. 

4. Acute sound is expressive of pain, or fear, or sur- 
prise, &c. and generally operates by producing some de- 
^ee of astonishment. This association, also, seems 
principally to arise from our experience of such connex- 
ions in the human voice* 

5. Long or lengthened sound seems to me to have n^ 
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expression in itself, but oqly to signify the continuance 
of that quality which is signified by pther qualities of 
sound. A loud, or a kw, a grave, or an acute sound 
prolonged, expresses to us no more than the continu- 
ance of the quality which is generally signified by such 
sounds. 

6. Short or abrupt sound has a contrary expression^ 
and signifies the cessation of the quality thus expressed. 

7. Increasing sound signifies, in the same manner, 
Ae increase of the quality expressed : as 

8. Decreasing sound signifies the gradual diminution 
of such qualities. 

I shall leave to the reader to attend to the diversity of 
expression which arises from the different combination of 
these diversities of sound. 

The most sublime of these sounds appears to me to 
be a loud, grave, lengthened and increasing sound* 

The least sublime, a low, acute, abrupt, or decreas- 
ing sound. 

The most beautiful, a low, grave, and decreasing 
sound. 

The least beautiful, a loud, acute, lengthened, and in- 
creasing sound. 

Such are the few general principles that, as far as I 
can judge, take place, with regard to the sublimity or 
beauty of sounds. The innumerable exceptions that 
there are to every one of these rules, afford a sufficient 
piroof, that this sublimity or beauty does not arise from 
the sounds themselves. Wherever, however, any hew 
sound occurs, it is, I think, by its approach to one 0r 
other of these classes that we determine its sublimity or 
beauty. 
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SECTION II. 

Of Composed Sounds, or Muaie. 

I. 

In the preceding illostrations, I have fconsidered only 
dimple soands as producing the emotions of sublimity 
or beauty. 

Sounds, however, are capable of being united by cer- 
tain laws, and of forming a whole. • To such a compo- , 
isition of sounds we give the name of Music ; an art, 
confessedly, of great power, in producing emotions both 
of sublimity and beauty, and the source of one of the 
first and purest pleasures of which our nature is suscep- 
tible. 

Upon this subject, I shall beg leave to offer a few ob- 
servations, although it is with great diffidence that I speak 
upon an art of which I have no theoretical knowledge, 
and of which I can judge only from the effect that it pro- 
duces on myself. 

The essence of music consists in continued sounds. 
The same sound, however, when continued, has no 
beauty, farther than as a simple sound, and when long 
continued, becomes positively disagreeable : Music 
therefore must necessarily consist in the composition of 
different sounds. 

The succession or composition of all different sounds 
is not equally pleasing. By a peculiar law of our nature, 
there are certain sounds of which the union is agreeable, 
and others of which the union is disagreeable. There is 
therefore a relation between sounds, established by na- 
ture, which cannot be violated without pain. Music, 
therefore, as an art*intendedto produce pleasure, must 
consiErt in the composition of related sounds. 
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These observations are sufficiently obvious. There 
are, however, two other circumstances in the succession 
of sounds, necessary to constitute music. 

1. The mere succession of relsited sounds is not in 
itself pleasing. ■ Although the succession of any two re- 
lated sounds is agreeable, yet a whole series of such 
sounds, in which no other relation was observed but the 
relation between individual sounds, would be absolutely 
disagreeable. To render such a series pleasing, it is 
necessary that it should possess unity, or that we should 
discern a relation not only between the individual sounds, 
but also among the whole number of sounds that consti- 
tute the series. Although every word in language is 
significant, atid there is a necessary relation among words, 
established by the rules of grammar ; yet it is obviously 
possible to arrange words according to grammatical rules, 
which yet shall possess no meaning. In the same man- 
ner, a series of sounds may be composed, according to 
their individual relations, which yet may possess no gen- 
eral relation, and from which, as we can discover no end, 
we can derive no pleasure. What thought is to the ar- 
rangement of words, the key, or the fundamental tone, is 
to the arrangement of sounds ; and as the one constitutes 
a whole in language, by establishing a certain and defi- 
nite idea, to which all the words in a sentence bear a rela- 
tion, so the other constitutes a whole in music, by estab- 
lishing a definite and leading sound, to which all the oth- 
er sounds in the series bear a similar relation* The first 
circumstance, therefore, that distinguishes musical suc- 
cession, is the preservation of this relation among all the 
individual sounds, to one key or fundamental tone, which 
is the foundation and end of the composition. 

2. The second circumstance which distinguishes 
musical succession, is the regularity or uniformity of that 

19 
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succession* In natural events, succession without regu^ 
larity is confusion ; and wherever art or design is sup- 
posed, is positively disagreeable. In music therefore, 
as an art designed to please, regularity or uniformity h 
absolutely necessary. The most pleasing succession oi 
sounds, without the preservation of this regularity, or 
what is commonly called time, every one knows, is posi« 
tively displeasing. For this purpose, every succession 
of sounds is supposed to be divided into certain equal 
intervals, which, whether they comprehend more or few- 
^r notes, occupy the same space of time in the succes- 
sion of these notes. To preserve this uniformity, if there 
are few sounds in this interval, these sounds must, be 
prolonged to occupy the whole space of time. If there 
are many, they must be sounded quickly for the same 
reason. The one constitutes what is called slow, ^the 
other what is called quick time in common language. 
In both cases, however, the space or portion of time al- 
lotted to each interval is uniformly the same, and consti- 
tutes the only regularity of which sounds in succession 
are capable. A regular or uniform succession of sounds, 
therefore, related to one key or fundamental note, may 
be considered as constituting musical succession, and as 
distinguishing it from all other successions of sound* 
The accurate perception both of this regularity, and of 
this relation, constitutes that facuky which b generally 
called a good or a musical ear. 

If, therefore, we consider music as such a succession 
of sounds as I have now described, the two circumstanc- 
es which distinguish or determine the nature or cliarac- 
ter of every composition, are, the nature of the key, and 
ihe nature of the progress ; die nature of the fundament^ 
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^ and governing sound, and the nature, or (as it is com- 
monly called) the time, of the succession* 

With both of tltese characteristics of musical compo- 
sition I apprehend that we have many associations. 

The key or fundamental tone of every composition, 
from its relation to the tones of the human voice, is nat- 
urally expressive to us of those qualities or affections of 
mind which are signified by such sounds. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to offer any illustration of this, because it is 
so obvious to every man's observation. The relation of 
such tones in music to the expression of the qualities of 
mind is indeed so strong, that all musicians understand 
what keys or what tqAes are fitted for the expression of 
diose affections, which it is within the reach of music to 
express. It is also observable, that tliey. who are most 
unacquainted ^ith music, are yet able immediately to 
say, what is Ae affection which any particular key is fit- 
ted to express. Whether any piece of music is beauti- 
ful, or lAt maji^e a subject of dispute, and very often is 
so ; but-whetljer the sounds of which it is composed are 
gay or solemn, cheerful or melancholy, elevating or, de- 
pressing, there is seldom any dispute. 

That the time of musical composition is also expres- 
sive to us of various affecting or interesting qualities, can 
scarcely be disputed. Jn all ages, quick time, or a rapid 
succession of sounds, has been appropriated to the ex- 
pression of mirth and gaiety : slow time, or a slow suc- 
cession of sounds, to the expression of melancholy or 
sadness. All the passions or afiections, therefore, which 
|)artake of either of these ingredients, may be generally 
expressed by such circumstances in the corapositicMi, 
and the different degrees of such movements may, in the 
.same manner, express such affections as partake of any 
dntermediate nature between these extremes. In wh«t 
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manner the conception di sudi a&ciioiis is associated 
with such circuB^tanees in the peogress of sonody it i» 
not my business to explab. It is sufficient that thei&ct 
itself is acknowledged I caraaot avoid, howeter^ job^ 
serving, that there is a veiy strong analogy, not only bt«- 
twttn the progress of mu»cal sounds, and the peogress 
of soiKids in the human \oice, in dae cast of paertieuliar 
passions ; but that there is t^so a sinular analogy .bfi^ 
tween such progress in sounds, and die ptrogress. of 
thought in the case of mich passions. Under the ibflu- 
cnce of pleasing or agreeable passions, the artioubtioii is 
4tiick ; in the. case of contrary pa^ions it is slow: and 
so strong is this expc«ession, that we are disposed 4o 
judge of the passion any perron is affected with* altbouf^ 
wedio not hear the words ^e uttiers, merely fnoioQ^ itdbe 
slowness or rapidity pf his articulatkMi. It is obsenrahk, 
in th^ same manner, that difierent passions have an infiu- 
ence upon the progress of our thoughts, and diat th^ 
' operate vtry sensibly either in accekratiiig c»r xetardiag 
this progress. All the passions wbxk belcMig to pleas- 
Ufe, are attended with a rapid succession. of thc^igbls, 
and seem to give an unu^ial degree of vigour to our im- 
aginatbn. The passions, on tht contrary, whacH belong 
to pain, produce, in general, a slow and kinguid succes- 
sion of thought, and seem to depre^ our imaginatkm 
below its usual tcwie. This is so devious, tlwit evary 
person must have observed it even in conversation*^ ' 
The progress of musieal sounds, therefore, may veiy 
naturally express to us the nature or charact^ of partic- 
ular p^isbions, not only from the analogy between- ^leh 
progrc^ of sounds, and the progress ckT thought ; but 
still mote from its>beii^in a^iteat measure the sign of 
t&udi afiaetbcrs of mind, by making use of the same 
'Somids or tones, and the same varktiei in4l)e progress 
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^ diese^omKis, which are in resd li£p tht sigrts of &ack 
«ffecti<»» in the human vdce. Whether these obsen^st- 
tions account; for the associations we have with musioal 
time, or not, is at jHiesent a matter of no consequence, as 
the fact itself is sufficiently oeitain. The appropriation 
of pardeular time, to particular emoiioas, has taken plaee 
in erery. age and cot&ntry, is understood by every man, 
and is not the k^ certain, though no account can be 
given of the reason of it* 

It is in thus being able to express both die tone of 
passion or al^^ction, and th^ progresa of thought or sen- 
timent which belongs to ^oh a&ctions, that, in as f^ 
as I am able to judge, the real fiwndation of musical ex- 
pression consists* It is &r beycmd the bouiKls which I 
presmbe mjself in these observations, to enter into any 
muiutc invest^ticm of the different expressions which 
wadsk sounds, and such compositions of sounds in gener- 
^ possess. But if the reader will recollect, what are the 
dis^nct associations which it has formerly been ob^rved 
we have with sounds or tcme^ ^ loud or soft^ grave or 
. aciute, and the partioilar associations which it has now 
teen observed we have with the different progressions of 
sound, as quick, or. mockrate, or slow ; aod will further 
attend to the possible number of ways in which these dif- 
ferent charact^istics of music may be combined, he will 
be &Uy sensible both of the different emotions which it 
is in the power of music to express, and of the great va- 
riety which it affords in the expression of these emotions. 

If I am not mistaken, the real extent of musical ex- 
pves8i<»ir coincides in a great degree with this account of 
it. These signs in ^ human voice are general signs. 
They express p^ticular classes of passion or emotion, 
but they do not express smy particular passion. If we 
had no other means of miercourse or of information, we 
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might from sudi s^ns infer, that the person was elevated 
or depressed, gay pr solemn, cheerful^ or plaintive, jpyw 
ous or sad ; but we could not, I think, infer, what wa» 
the particular-passion which produced these expressions. 
Music, which can avail itself of these signs only, can ex- 
press nothing more particular than the signs themselves. 
It will be found, accordingly, that it is within this limit 
that musical expression is really confined; that such 
classes of emotion it can perfectly express ; but that 
when it goes beyomi this limit, it ceases to be either ex- 
pressive or beautiful. The general emotions of gaiety, 
elevation, solemnity, melancholy or sadness, it is every 
day found to express ; and with reg^d to such general 
expressions there is never any mistake ; but when it at- 
tempts to go further, when it attempts to express partic- 
ular passions, ambition, fortitude, pity, love, ^atitpde, 
&c. it either fails altc^ether m its effect, or is oblige4 to 
have recourse to the assistance of words to render it in- 
telligible. ** It is in general true (says Dr. Beattie) that 
** poetry, is the most immediate and the most accurate 
*' interpreter of music. Without this auxiliary, a piece 
" of the best mu^ic, heard for the first time, might be 
** said to mean something, but we should not be able to 
** say what. It might incline the heart to sensibility,-but 
^* poetry or language would be necessary to improve that 
^i sensibility into a real emotion, by filing the fancy up- 
*' on some definite and affecting ideas. A fine instru- 
** mental symphony, well performed, is like an oratioa 
'^^ delivered with propriety, but in an unknown tongue ; 
^' it may affect us a little, but conveys no determinate 
" feeling. We are alarmed, perhaps, or melted, or sooth- 
^* ed ; but it is very imperfectly, because we know not 
-*' why. The singer by taking up the same air, and ap- 
-*' plying words to it, immediately transkites the oratiou 
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** into our own language. Then all uncertainty vanisb- 
•* es, the faney is filled with determinate ideas, and de- 
** terminate emotions take possession of the heart."— 
Essay upon Poetry and Musicy part 1. chap. vi. 

Nor is this confining die expression of which music 
is capable within narrower limits than is consistent with 
our experience of its effects. Although its real power 
consists in its imitation of those signs of emotion or pas- 
sion which take place in the human voice, yet from its 
nature it possesses advantages which these signs have 
not, and which render it, within those limits, one of the 
most powerfiil means which can be made use of in ex- 
jCttini^ emotion. As far as I am able to judge, these ad- 
vantages principally consist in the two following circum- 
stances : 

1. In that variety of sounds which it admits of, in 
conformity to the key, or fundamental tone. In the real 
expression of passion in the human voice, the sound is 
nearly uniform, or at least admits of very small variation. 
In so far, therefore, as mere sound is concerned, the tone 
of any passion would in a short time become unpleasing 
from its uniformity ; and if this eflfect were not forgot, in 
our attention to the language and sentiments of the per- 
son who addresses us, wouM be pa-ceived by every ear. 
In music, on the contrary, the variety of related sounds 
which may be intipduced, not only prevents this unpleas* 
ing effect of uniformity, and preserves the emotion which 
the prevailing tone is of itself able to excite, but, by va- 
lying the expression of it, keeps botb our attention and 
our imagination continually awake. The one resembles^, 
what we should feel from the passion of any person, who 
uniformly made use of the same words to express to u^ 
what he felt. The other, what we feel from that elo- 
quence of passion, where new images are continually 
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presenting themselves to tlie mind of the speaker, ^ai[« 
new source of delight is aflbrded to our imciginatfony ia 
the perception of the agreement of tho^ images with the 
emotions from which they arise. The effect <rf musical 
composition, in this light, resembles^ in some mmswQi 
the progress c^ an oration > in which our interest b ixm^ 
tpiially kept alive; and if it were possible for tm^ for? a 
moment, to forget that the performer is only pepeatingia 
ksspn, were it possible for us to imaginci that the sounds 
w^ hear were the immediate expressions of Ms owfl e»o* 
t#Qnv the effect c^ nmsic might be conceived » sc^ae 
n^efi^ure to approach to the efect of eloquence. To 
tbose who have felt this influence, in the degree in whidi^ 
in^ some ^^easons c£ sensibility, it may be felt, there is no 
improbability in the accounts of the e&cts of MAisic m 
earlier times, when the professions of poetry and mimj 
were not separated j when the bard, under the infhiente 
of some strong and present imf^ression, accommotbted 
has melody to the limf^iage of his omi passion; und 
v^hen the hearers, und^r the inftaence of the same ioa^ 
pression, were prepared to- go ^ng wiA hwi, in c«rerf 
variety of ttvu einoti<m whidi iie felt aad expressed him- 
self, 

2.. But, besides this, there b anodier circumstance 
in >^ich*the expr^^n of music defers materiaHy from 
the expr^sion of ni^Hml signs^ and which serves to add 
considerably to die strength of its efieot. Such latturai 
sounds expm«s tons immediattly, if Aey expiess ^all, 
the emotien of tbe^person fronif whom they proceed; aad 
^KaFeibreimmediatdy excite our ovm€motkm« Asthese 
soimds,iioweTer, have tittle or novanetyiasd excite im* 
nedi^triythdrcort^^pondbn^emotion^ ttiiftce^^ 
pcms, jthat they become weaker a§ they proceed, until at 
hat they beoeme pootively dkagreeatde. bk musicsd 
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composition, on the contrary, as sach sotmds Constitute 
a whole, and have all a relation to the key, or fundamen- 
tal note in which tfiey close, they not only aflbrd us a sat- 
is&ction as parts of a regular whole, but, what b of much 
more coiisequeaoev they keep our attention continuaUy 
awake, and our eiq>ectatkm excited, until we arrive at 
diat fundamental tone, which is both the dose of the com- 
position, and the end of our expectation. Instead, diere* 
fere, (as in the former case) of our emotion becoming 
more languid as die sounds proceed, it beccm^s, in tb^ 
€ase of musical composition, on the contrary, more 
strong. The peculiar a&ction we feel is kept coi^imi- 
^y increasing, by means of the expectation which is ex- 
cited for the perfection of this whde^ wd the oi^ and the 
other are only gratified when we arrive at diis desued and 
expected end. 

In this re^ct, indeed, musical expres^Nii b in itself 
superior even to the expression of langus^ : ai^ were 
the passions or affections which it can express, as defi- 
nite or particular; as diose which csm be communicated 
by words, it may well be doubted, whether there is any 
con^osition of words, which could so powerfully affect 
us, as such a composition of sounds. In language, eve- 
ry person under the influence of passion or emotion, nat- 
urally begins with expressing the csoise of hb emotion ; 
an observation, which every oac imisthave made in real 
life, and which might easily be confirmed by instaiKses 
from dramatic poetry. In this case, our emotion b im- 
mediately at its height, and as it has uo longer any as* 
sistance from curiosity, naturally coob as the speaker 
goes on« lo music, on the contrary^ the manner of tfan 
oHmnunicaiian resembles the lutful, but interesting con- 
duct of the qpic or dramatic poem, wbtrc we find our^ 
selves at once involved in the progress of some great in- 
20 
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tentot, whert: our cwiosity b wound vnp-to its utifKXft to» 
discover th^ events and where at every steplhfe ii^eieat 
increases^ from* bringing us nearer to the expected ead^ 
That the effect o£ musicsdi compo^tion is similar^ that 
while it excites emoCiooifiom the natarejof the sounds^ 
it excites also an increasingexpectation and interest frdfft. 
the conduct of these sounds, and from their continual 
dependence upon die cJose, has» I am persutided^ beeoi 
feh in the strongest manner by every person of commoa 
sensibility^ and indeed is in itself extremely obviousv 
ftcmi the efiect whicb b universally produced by doxy 
patfaetiG eomposkion upon the audience. The increase 
ing silence— *the impalience of interruptioiit wtuch are so- 
evident as the composition goes on— the arts by whicb 
the perfcnrmer is dmost instincdvely led to enbayooe the. 
merit of the close, by seeming to depart firom i(-^thr 
suppression of every sign of emotion till the whole is* 
completed, and the violence either of seneilMlity or ap* 
plause^ that are immediately dbfdayed, whenever a futt 
and harmonious olose is produced^ all testify in dw 
strongest manner the increasing nature of the emotio% 
an^ the singular advantage which music thus possesses^ 
in keeping, the attention and the sensibiU^ so powerfully 
awake. 

Sfuch seems to* me die natural efiect of music on the 
human mind : in expressing to us diose aflfections or 
CHiotions, \i4nch are signified by the tones of the voice, 
and Ae progress of articulate sounds ; limited indeed Hi 
the reach of its imitation or expresoon^ and far ii^moc 
to langimge, in being confined to the expression only of 
general cmmioiis f but powoiul within those limits^ be« 
yond any other mews we know, both by the variety wUch 
it can aflE[>rd^ and the cx>ntinued and iacreasii^ interest 
which it can rtdse^ 
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It is obriottfiy that die observations ^ich I Imvt 4iow 
"dfeied, rekHe principally to vocal music, and to that sim-r 
pie ^lecies erf* composition, which is commonly called 
song, or air. I bdieve it will be icmnd diat this is in re- 
ality, not otAy the most expressive species of composi« 
tion, but the only <me which affects the minds of unin* 
struoted mmi. It is the only music of early ages, the 
only mx^m: of the common people, the only music >(^ich 
jileases 4is ki inftncy and early youth, it is a considera- 
ble time bdbre we discern the beauties of more artificial 
composition, -or indeed before we understand it. In 
such kinds of composition, a young person, whatever 
may be his natural taste, seldom dbcovers any continue 
ed refaidon* He is disposed to divide it in hispown mind 
into different parts ; to consider it as a ccdlection of dis- 
tinct airs ; a^d he is apt to ju<^ of it, not as a whde, 
Imt as the separate parts of it are exspresstve to him or 
tiot There is nothing accordingly more common, than 
to find young people expressing their admiration of a 
particul^ strain or division of the composition, and such 
stmins are always the most simple, and those which ap- 
|>roach most to the nature of airs ; but it is seldom, I be* 
lieve, thtit they are able to follow the whole of a concerto, 
or that they are found to express their .admiration of it as 
a whole. 

With such a species of compo^tion, however, tfiey 
who are instructed in music have many and very inter- 
esting associations. A song ov an air leads us always 
to think of the sentiment, and seldom disposes us to 
^ink of any thing else. An overture or a concerto, die* 
poses us to think of the composer. It is a work in which 
mudi invention, much judgment, and much taste may 
be displayed ; and it may have, therefore, to those who 
^u-e capable of judging of it, all that pteaaing e&ct up- 
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on the mind, which the composHion of an excdient- 
poem or oration has upon the mind^ of diose who are 
judges of such work^. The qualities of skill, of novel- 
ty, of learning, of invention, of taste, may, in this nu»« 
ner, l^e expressed by such compositions ; qualities, it is 
obvious, which are the foundation both of sublimity and 
beauty in other cases, and which may undoubtedly be 
the foundation of such characters in mus>ical composkiun, 
even although it should have no odier or more affecting 
expression to recommend it. Nor is thb all ; such com J 
positions are not read in private, but are publicly recited* 
There is therefore the additional circumstance of the 
performance to be attended to ; a circumstance of no 
mean confequence, and of which every man will ac- 
knowledge the importance, who recoDects the dMb^nt 
effects the same composition has produced on him, when 
performed by different people. There b therefore, the 
judgment^ the taste, the expression of the performer, in 
addition to all those different qualities of excellence which 
may distinguish the composition ; and the whde effect is 
similar to that which every one has felt from any celebrate 
ed piece of poetry, when recited by an able and harmo-^ 
nious declaimer. Even to the very worst music, this 
gives an efiect, and the effect may easily be conceived 
when die music also is good# 

III. 

While music has this power in exjMWsing some of 
the most interesting and aflfecting passions of the human 
mind ; and is, in its more, artificial state^ significant to lis 
of so many pleasing and ddightfiA qualities, it witt not, I 
hope, be considered as rash, if X presume to think that ijt 
is from these associations tl^ it deiives sdl its power in 
producing the emotiona of sublimity or beauQr, and that 
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wherever it does produce eidier df these effects, it is by 
bein]^ expressive to us either of some interesting passion, 
or of sooie valuable and pleasing quality in the composi* 
ticm, or the performance. 

When any musical composition affects us with the 
emoti<His either of sublimity or beauty, it should seem 
that this effect must arise from one or other of the fol- 
lowing causes : 1^^ From the nature of the sinjojle or in» 
dividual sounds which enter into the composition. 2d/y, 
From the nature of the composition itself, or from those^ 
laws, which, as has before been observed, are necessary 
ta render a succession of sounds agreeable, or.to consti- 
tote music : or, 3(%, From the associations we connect 
with it, or the qualities of which it is expressive to us. 
That the beauty or sublimity of single sounds, is not a 
quality of the sounds themselves, but arises from their 
expression, I have already endeavoured to illustrate. 
That the beauty of musical composition does not arise 
from the second of those causes, or from the circumstan- 
ces of the composition itself, and that it is altogether to be 
ascribed to the qualities of which it is expressive to us, 
I am disposed to conclude from the following consider- 
ations ; 

1. If the beauty of music arose from the regular com- 
position of sounds, according to those laws, which are 
necessary to constitute music or an agreeable succession 
of sounds, it would necessarily follow, that every com- 
position where these laws were observed would be bcau- 
tifuL Every man, however, knows, that there is a very 
wide distinction between music and beautiful music. If 
a composition is expressive of no sentiment, a common 
hearer feels no beauty from it : If it is quite common, 
and has neither novelty nor skill in it, a connoisseur in 
music feels as little, ^ If it has neither one nor other, all 
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the W(»rld pfpnounce it bad music. Yet such a compo- 
sition may be perfectly regular^ may be in obediom^e ta 
the strictest laws of compositicm ; and will give to eveiy 
one that inferior pleasure, which aris^ from a regular 
succession of sounds. As there is dierefore a very evi- 
dent distinction between that mechanical pleasure which 
we receive from mere music, and that delist which we 
feel from music when beautiful or sublime, it is obvioiw, 
that the mere regular composition of related sounds, is 
not the cause of the emotions either of sublimity. or 
beauty. 

, 2. If the beauty of music 2u*ose from any of those 
qualities, either <^ sound, or of the composition of 
sounds which are immediately perceivable by the ear, it 
is obvious, that this would be expressed in language, and 
that the terms by which such music was characteiized, 
would be significant of some quality (x* qualities discerni- 
ble by the ear : If, on the contrary, this beauty arises 
from the mteresting or affecting qualities of which it is 
expressive to us, such qualities, in the same manner, 
ou^t, in common language, to be assigned as the causes 
of this emotions and the terms by which such mu^ is 
characterized ought to be significant of such qualitks. 
That the last is the case, I tliink there can be no dispute. 
The terms plaintive, tender, cheerfid, gay, elevating, scA? 
emn, &c. are not only consUgitiy applied to every kind erf 
music that is either sublime or beautiful ; but it is in &ct 
by such terms only that men ever characterize the com# 
positions from which they receive such emotions* If 
any man were asked what was it that rendered such chi 
air so beautiful ; he would immediately answer, bisoause 
it was plaintive, solemn, cheerful, &c. but he never 
would think of describing its pecuUar nature as a com- 
position o^ sounds. In the same manner, if he were ac? 
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eetrt^kig to any person for the beauty 01^ sublimity of 
any composition, if he were to describe it in the most ac- 
curate way pos^ble, as having particular characters of 
composition, he might indeed make him wonder at his 
learning, but be would leave himasignorantas before, with 
regaird to the source of its beauty. Were he to tell him, 
on the other hand, that it was expressive of melancholy^ 
gaiety, or tenderness, he would make him understand at 
once the Reason of his emotion. If the beauty or sub« 
limity of mui^ arose from the laws of its composition, 
the v^ reverse of all this would obviously be tte case. 

It is observable, in the same manner, that even they 
i;rtio aore best acquainted with the principles of composi- 
tSMH wd who are most disposed to foi^t the end, in at- 
tanioA to the rules of die science, yet never think of ex- 
pnesiong the beauty or sublimit of any piece of music, 
by terms significant of its nature as a composition, but 
hfsoch as are significant of some pleasing or interesting 
assooiatioR. If they fi»^t the expression of music, they 
never forget the merits of the composer. When they 
spmkj th^^ore, of iht sublimity ot beauty of any such 
oomfposition, if they are ferther questioned upon the sub- 
ject, it will always be found, that it b either the learning, 
the iavent»»n, or tt^ taste, which it displays, that they 
aBGngn as the foundation of their admiration, or some 
other <]piaiity, either in Uie composition or performance, 
petftctiy distinct from tibe mere qutdities eith^ of sound 
CH'CompositiDn. This universal language <^ mankind is 
nttt 01^ a proof of the connexion between the beauty 
aod'SuUiaiity ef mmsic, and the expressions^ which it 
c^iveys ; but it m^ impossible that this language should 
ever have Been either employed, or understood^ if the 
sidifimi^ or beauty^ of music were independent of such 
(KKpi'essions. 
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3. If the beauty or sublimity of mu«ic depended* 
solely upoQ the nature of its composition, and w^ iiide*' 
pendent of the qualities of which it is expres^ve^ it would 
necessarily happen, that the same compositions mustiak 
ways be beautiful or suUime, which once were so; ^nd 
that in every ^tuation they must produce the same enn># 
tion, in the same manner as every other object of sense 
uniformly produces its coirespcmdent sensation. The 
truth is, however^ that no such thing takes place, ani 
that, on the contrary, music is then only beautiful Dr. wb- 
Umcy when it is accommodated to the emoti<Mi which, ill 
is intended to express. If the passion of revenge, for }n4 
stMce, were expressed by the most beautiful compositioa 
of sounds conceivable, which either naturalhs or finom 
habit, were consid^^ as expressive of tenderness, every 
man, instead of being affected witl) its btiauty^ wou)4 
laugh at its absurdity. In the same numn^, if love ov 
tenderness were expressed by any sounds, or cdmpo^ 
tion of sounds, generally af^ropriated to the expression 
of rage, or revenge, however sublime they migl^ be mb 
cording to their own expression^ they would undoubtfsdr 
ly cease to be so by such.an appreciation. Insiaafiesf 
of the same kind might easily be multiplied. If we could 
suppose, that, by a miracte, the present system of soun^ 
in the human voiced were altogether changed ; that tt|^ 
tones which now express mirth, should then exfH^ess meW 
ancholy» the sounds which now express rage^ should tbef^ 
express tenderness, &c. and that a similar revolutioi^ 
sliouldat the same time take place in the expression ofi 
the progress of sounds, I tlUnk every noan will alloWkf 
that the whole system of music must of necessity be 
cbinged ; that a new music must arise, acc<Mnmodatiedr 
tQ this change in the system of exfH-es&iv^e sounds, wA 
that if it were not changed, instead of affi)(ding ua 99^. 
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Mictions of beauty or sublimit)^ it would either be un- 
intelligible, or absolutely absurd ; yet in such a case, aU 
that arises frpm the mere mechanical structure of sounds 
Would remain, all that is immediately perceived by the 
ear, either in sound itself, or in the composition of sound, 
DTOuld have undergone no revolution. There camiot well 
be a- stronger proof, that the beauty or sublimity of mu- 
MC arises from the qualities which it expresses, and not 
from die means by which they are expressed. 

4. It is observable, that the beauty or sublimity of 
music is felt by those who have no perception of the re- 
lation of sounds, either in point of tune or time, and whb 
consequently must be unconscious of any pleastu^ that 
arises fromr the mere composition of sounds. Every one 
who will take the trouble of inquiring, will find many 
pec^le who have (as it is generally called) no musieal ear, 
who are unable to learn the simplest tune, and who can 
scarcely distinguish one tune from another, who are yet 
sensible to the beauty or sublimity of music, and who feel 
^flight from different kinds of composition. The want 
of a musicd ear is not uncommon ; but I believe there 
i& no* instance of any person who is insensible either to 
llie expression of different tones In the human voice, or 
who is not differendy affected by the different progress 
6f sounds. In such cases, although music has not the 
same eictcnt of expression to them, that it has to those 
who are born with a good ear, yet still it has some ex- 
{M^essicHi ; and the proof of it is, that^though they can- 
not tell whether any note i^ just or not, or whether the 
^ftie of any composition is perfectly preserved, they can 
stiB tell wt^|ber a song is gay or plaintive, whether fitted 
to inspire mirth or melancholy. They have therefore 
Aat degree of ddight from it, which the scenes of nature 
ustifdly faispire, where a general but indistinct relation is 
21 
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observed to some interesdng or affecting qualities; aod 
where, in consequence of this relation, ^ch scenes noui^ 
rally tend to excite or to encourage a correspondent enix^ 
tion ;: but they are insensible to that gt eater detin^ 
which, as has already been shown, every man of a goo4 
car feels, both from the variety of thk expression^ and 
from the continued and increasing interest which k awak- 
ens^ If the sublimity or beauty of music arose from the 
discenmient of such relatioos as constitute the laws of 
composition, it is obvious, that they who are incapable 
of discerning such relations, would be inoapabie,^ ait 
the same time, of discovering either its sublimity or 
beauty* 

In the preceding observations, I have considered mHy 
tile perntanent associations we have with musical cottv- 
position, or the expressions which are every where lielt 
both in the tone and the time of such successions of 
sound, from theii analogy to the character and proip'ess 
of sound in die human voiccr Wkh music, however^ 
we have often many accidental associations^ b(^ indi^ 
vidual and national ] and the influence of such assooia- 
tions upon our opinions of the beauty or sublimity of 
music might be shovifo from niaoy considerations. Oa 
die one hand, from the dependence of the beauty of mu- 
sic upon the temporary or habitual dispositions of our 
minds — ^from the different eiibct which is produced by 
the same composition, according to the a^ociations We 
happen to connect with it— and from the tendency which 
all national music has to render those who are accnsMIti^ 
cd to it insensible to the beauty ctf ai^ foreign music, fnm, 
their association of particular sentiments witii peculiar 
characters or mod^s of composition : And, on the other 
hand, from the influence cf individual or national assocft- 
itionsy in increasing the suMimity or beauty of imtttic^ 
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lK>th by increasing its natund expressions, and by ren^ 
dearing iJsiese ex^essions more definite and precise. I angi 
imwiUingi' however, to swell these very imperfect re* 
napJbiy by iUustarations M^uch every one can so easily 
inosecute foiibimself* 

From the whole, I am induced to conclude, that mu- 
sic is productive to us of two distinct and separate pleas* 
west 

L Of that mechanical pleasure, which by the con- 
^itutioR of our nature accompanies the perception of a 
oegulor succession of related sounds, 
r 2; Of that Measure which such compositions of sound 
may produce,^ either by the expression of some pathetic 
ctovintevesting affection, or by being the sign of some 
pleasing or valus^le quality, either in the composition or 
th^ peifc^tnance* 

That it is to this last source the beauty or sublimity 
<rf-music is to be ascribed, or that it is beautiful or sub- 
lime only when it is expressive of some pleasing or in* 
terestmg quality, I hope is evident from the preceding 
iQls>serv&tiQa9* 

CHAPTER ra. 

Of the Objects of Sight. 

^Xh£ greatest part of the external objects, in which 
we discover subliijaity or beauty, are such as are perceiv. 
^ b^r tiie sense of sight* It has even been imagined by 
agiQie philosc^liers, thsU;it.i$.to such objects only that the 
^itte of beauty is prope^y ^^lied, and .that it is only 
from an^gy that the same term is aj^lied to the objects 
of our <Hher senses. This opinion however, seems at 
first sight ill*ibunded. The Xsxva^ieauty and sttblimitg 
^ire applied by all men to sounds, wd even sometimes to 
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smells* In^ur own eKpaienc^ we very often find, *hak 
^ ^me emotion is produced by sounds, which is prq>» 
di»ced by forms or cotours; and tl^ naUire of kngUi^ 
sufficientty iihows, thatthb is conformable also lo geaerd 
experience. There seems no re^on thercffKe for Umit- 
ing the objeds of sublimity or beauty to the sole dais of 
visible objects. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that by fer the 
greatest numb^ of these object are such as we ^^scover 
by means of this sense; nor does it seem difficult to as- 
sign the reason of this euperiorky. By the rest of our 
sebses, wedisooiner only single qualities of object p but 
1^ iht sense of seeing, we discover all that assembla^ 
of qpialiiies winch constitute, in our imaginations^ the 
peculiar natua?e of such object By our other senses, 
-we discover, in general, such qualities, only when the 
bodies are in contact with us ; but tte sei^se of sight af- 
fords us a very wide field irf* conservation, and entries us 
to make them the (Ejects of attention, when they are Jit 
very considerable distances fiiom oursdves. It is natund, 
therefore, that the greater power of this sense should ex- 
pose us to greater ccmfid^ice in it, and that the qualities 
of bodies which we discover by means of it, shotild more 
powerfully impress themselves upon our imagination and 
memory, than those sin^e qualities which we tl\scover 
by the means of our other senses. The visible qualitks 
of objects, accordingly, become to us not only the dis- 
tinguisl^d chaiiactaistics of external bodies, but they 
become also in a great measure the signs of all their c^her 
^piafoies ; and by recaUing to our minds the qualities sig« 
nified, ^ct us in scmie degree with the sarnie emotion 
which the objects themselves can excite. Not only the 
IftmelloL the rose, or the viol^, is expressed to us by 
liiieirixdouni>and f^irms; , botJtlieutilky c^a machine, the 



deg^QM <^ a dcetgn, the propordon t£ a odunm, Umi 
^i^d of the horse, the fenxky of the lion, even i^ the 
i)ualities (^ the hiuodan mind are imtursdiy expressed 
to us by certain visible appearances ; because omt ex« 
penence has taught us, dmtsuch cpialities are connected 
.with such aj^searanc^, and the presence of the one ioo^ 
mediately suggests to us the idea of the other* Such 
.visible qualities, therefore, are gradually considered as 
Ihesigns of other qualities, and are productive to us ^ 
die same emotions^ with the qualities they signify. 

But, besides this, it is also to be observed, th^ hf 
idus siwsft we m^ only discover the nature of individual 
Ejects, and there£c»« naturally, associate their qualities 
1 with their visible appearance ; but that by it also we dis- 
V cover die reladon of objects to each athsr; and that 
hence a great variety of objects in natiu-e become ex- 
pressive of qualities which do not immediately belong to 
diemsdves, but to the objects with which we have found 
' them connected. Thus, for instat^e, it is by thb seime 
. we discover tNtt the ea^ inhabits anu>ng rocks and 
jnountains ; that the red- breast leaves the woods in win- 
ter, to seek shdter and food ^nong the dwellings of men ; 
that the song of the nightingale is peculiar to the evening 
and the night, &c. In consequence of this permanent 
connexion, these animals acquire a character frcHii the 
. scenes they inhabit, cm^ the seasons in which they appear, 
and are expressive to us in some meamire of the charac-* 
ter of these seasons and scenes. It is hence that so ma* 
fiy ob^ts become expressive, which po'haps in them- 
selves would never have been so ; that die curfew is so 
solemn from accompanying the close of day, the twitter 
of the swallow so cheerful, ftom its being heard in the 
morning, the bteadng of sheep, ibt call of the goat, the 
lowing of kine, so beaisdfol; from their occurring ia^ pKs* 
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toiai or romantic situations ; in short, that the gf^ilat 
nnmber of natural objects acquire theu* expression iron 
their conaexicm with particular or aifecting scenes.. 

As, in this way, the visible qmdities of objects bes» 
oome expressive to us of all the qualities which ttiey 
possess*; and besides, in so many cases receive expires* 
sion fr<»u their connexion with other objecta, it is cx^ 
tremely natural, that such qualities should form tho 
greatest and most numerousi class of the objects of mate* 
rial beauty. 

I proceed to a more particular investigation of tl^ 
sublin^ty and beauty of some of the most remarlubb 
' classes of these qualities* 

SECTION I. 

Of the Beauty of Colours. 

Thb greatest part of cokmrs are connected with a kind 
of esudbhshed imagery in our minds, and are consyened 
as expressive ci many very pleasing and affecting qualii- 
ties. 

These associations mi^ perhaps be included in the 
following enumeration : Ist, Such as arise from the na^ 
ture of the objects thus permanendy coloured. 2dfyf 
such as arise from some analogy between certain col«« 
ours, and certain dispositions of mind: and Sdfy^ 
Such as arise from accidental cooaexions, whether uak 
tionai or particular. 

^^ 1. When ¥m have been accustomed to see any ob* 
ject capabte of •exciting emotion, distinguished by some 
fixed or permanent colour, we are apt to extend to the 
eolour the qualities of thciobjoct thus coloured $ and to 
feel from it when separated, some degree of tfaeisame 
ensK)tion wbidi is prop^y excited 'by the object itselL 
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Iittliinees of this kkid are wi^»i.ev€sry person's observa^ 
fmn* White, as it is die colour of daj, is expressive to 
us of the cheerfulness or gaiety viiiich the return of day 
brings. Black, as the colour of darkness, is expressive 
0$ gloom and melancholy. The colour of the heavenst 
in serene weather, is blue : blue therefore is expressive to 
us of somewhat erf* the same pleasing and temperate 
character. Green is the colour of the earth in spring : 
It is ccMisequently expres^ve to us of some of those de- 
lightful images which we associate with that *season« 
The colours of vegetables and minerals acquire, in the 
ttme manner, a kind of character from tlie character of 
the species which they dbtinguish* The expression of 
those colours, which are the signs of particular passions 
in the human countenance, ami which, from this con- 
nexion, derive their effect, every one is acquainted with. 
2. There are many colours which derive expression 
bmm some anak)gy we diaeover between them and cer- 
tain s^Baotions of the human mind. Soft or strong, mild 
or boldy gay or gloomy, cheerful or sdemn, &c« are 
terms in all languages applied to colours ; terms obvi^ 
oosly metaphorical, and the i»e of which indicates ^eir 
connexion with particular qualities of mind. In the same 
manner, different degrees at shades of the same colour 
have similar characters, as strong, or temperate, or gen- 
tle, &C. In consequence of this association, which is in 
truth so ^rong, that it is to be found ^nong all mankind, 
such colours derive a character from this resonblnnce, 
and produce in our minds son^ feim degree of the sume 
emotion, which the qualities they express are fitted to 
produce.' 

, 3* Many cdours acquire character fi'om accidedtsd 
jttsoeiation. Purple, for instance, has acquired a oliar«^ 
acterof dignity^ from ite accidental connexion wilb tioe 



drees (^ kbgsi. The coIouib of ermine ha^e a^ similir' 
character from the same<:au$c. The colours in ev^ 
country which distinguish the dress (tf mag^trates, jud^ 
es^ &c. acquire digniQr in the same manner. Scadl^ti in 
diis country, as the colour which distinguishes' the dresa 
of the army, has, in some measure, a characta* cotres- 
pondpnt to its employment i and it was perliaps this &s^ 
sociation (though unknown to himself), that induced t^ 
blind man, mentioned by Mr. Locke, to liken his natkxi 
of scarlet to the sound of a trumpet. Every person will^ 
in the same manner, probably recdlect particular cet-^ 
ours which are pleasing to him, from their having beeit! 
worn by people whom he loved, or from some other -ae* 
cidental association. i 

In these several ways, colours become significant to,' 
Us of many interesting or affecting qualities, and excile • 
in us some d^ee of the emotions which such qualities'/ 
in themselves are fitted to produce. Whether seme col« . 
ours may not of themsdves produce agreeaUe sensatiom, 
and others disagreeable sensations, I am not anxious to 
dispute : but wherever colours are felt as producing ihe 
emotion of beauty, that it is by means of their express,, 
sion, and not from any original fitness in the colour^ . 
themselves to produce th^ effect, may perhaps be oti* : 
vious from the following considerations : 

1. The different sentiments of mankind, with regard , 
to the beauty of colours, are inconsistent with the ofmr , 
ion that such qualities are beautiful in themselves. It is^ , 
impossible to infer, because any particular colour is beau- 
tiful in one country^ that it will also be beautifril in an* 
other ; and there are in &ct many instances where the 
same colour produces very difierent opinions of beauty 
in different races of men. Black, to us, is in general an 
unpleasant cobun la Spwi and in Venice, it is otfier- 



iiM^i'^^ YelKftr'is to'tts, at leiast faidfea^^ ft <Hsag9GedldDo 
cdlbur; Ih China it is the fevoorite icolaiati.i if Whilt dsftbr;^^ 
us^MtNfneljr beautifiil. In China, 6n dneicontnuyl'lt is 
^rcfmefy disagreeafate. Instances of ilbei«aR^e:tKiiid> 
ittusthave occurred to every person. ; ! . »? ,lu >< // 

'^ ^M'we inquire, on the oAer hand, ivhat isidio^irdasofy) 
o^his difermce of oinnion^ we shdl uniformly find^duit > 
it 'arisen from the diflfin^ent associations which these dif- > 
fin^t t>eoi>te have with such colours ; and that their 
o^Mon of tfieir beauty is permanently regulated by the 
nomre <rf the qualities of which they are expressive. 
Biatck is to us an unpleasant colour, because it is the 
cotour appropriated to mourning. Iii Venice and Spain, 
it b the colour which distinguishes the dress of the great. 
¥dloW is in China the imperial colour, and sacred to 
iJpit emperor and his property : it is therefore associated' 
wMi ideas of magnificence and royalty. Among us it 
hi» no distinct association, and is therefore beautiful or 
otherwise, only accordhig to its degree or shade. White 
uPt^eavtiful to us in a supreme degree, as emblematical 
bttthaf innocence and cheerfulness. In China, on the 
oAe^hand, it is die colour appropriated to mourning, 
ail8 'consequently, very far from being generally beauti- 
ful. In Ae same manner, wherever any peculiar col- 
ours are permanefatfy &vourite, there will always be 
fikMd some {^easing associatbns which die people have 
wiHi^th^ co^r, and of 'n^iich they, in some measu^ 
cM^crit' as significant. 

^^2. It'iS-fiBrdier obsen^ble, diat no colours^ in fact, 
ar^b^m^fol, bcit sut^h as^are expressive to us of pleasing 
c#*iter^srdng q[i2isdttfer^ All colours obviously are not 
bttHMiflil : thi^ same colours are beautStd only When they 
ai^ expressive trf such qualities r and^ in general, I btf* 
liete it wili- be^feundy that among lA the variety of col- 
22 
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ours we are acquainted with, those only are beautifid 
which have similar expressions. 

The common colours, for instance, of many imfiffisiv 
ent things which surround us, of the earth, of stone, of 
wood, &c. have no kirnl of beauty, and are nevw men- 
tioned as such. The things thcmsdves are so indil^ 
ent to us, that they excite no kind of emotion, and of 
consequence their colours produce no greater emotion, as- 
the signs of such qualities, than the qualities themselves^ 
The colours, in the same manner, which di^inguish 
the ordinary dress of the common people, are never con* 
sidered as beautiful. It is the colours only of the dress 
of the great, of the opulent, or of distingubhed profits- 
sions, which are ever considered in this light, llie col* 
ours of common furniture, in the same way, are never 
beautiful : it is the colours only of fasluonable, or costly^ 
or magnificent furniture, which are ever considered as^ 
such. 

rt is observable, farther, that even the most beautiful 
colours (or those which are expressive to us of the most 
pleasing associations) cease to appear beautiful whenever 
they are fatnfliar, ch* when the objects which they distin- 
guish have ceased to produce their usual emotions. The 
blush of the rose, the blue of a serene sky, the greeti df 
the spring, are beautiful only when they are new, or iM- 
familiar. In a short time we observe them with thesante 
indifference, that we do the most common and unnotk^ 
colours. That, in the same manner, our perception iX 
their beauty depends on the state of our own minds, a^ 
fhat it is only in seasons of sensibility that we' are cct^ 
sfbious of it, is a fact which every man knows so weUfMla 
his own experience, that it would be neeffless to Mlti^ 

' It kay be observed, also, that no new colour is ewr 



Ibeautifuly until nvie haye acquired some pleasing associa- 
tion with it. This is peculiarly observable in the article 
<^ (ke$s ; ani^indeedit is the best instance of it, because 
m suoh cases, no other circumstance intervenes by which 
the experiment can be influenced. Every man must 
have observed, that, in the great variety o£ new colours 
which the caprice of fesbion is perpetually introducing, 
no new colour appears at first as bcautiftil. We feel, on 
the contrary, a kind of disappointment, when we see such 
a odour m the dress of those who cegulate the fashions, 
instead of that which Uj^d to distinguish them; and even 
although the colour should be such, asi in other subjects 
we consider as beautiful, our disappointment still over^ 
balances the pleasure itmight give. A few weeks, even 
^ few days alter our opinion ; as soon as it is generally 
adopted by those who lead the public taste, and has ber 
come of consec^ence the mack of rank and elegance, it 
immediately becomes beautifuL This, it is observable, 
is not peculiar to colours that in themselves may be 
^greeal^le ; for it olten happens, tliat the caprice of fash- 
ion leads us to admire colours that are disagreeable, and 
.that not only in themselves, but also, from the associa^ 
tions with which they are connected. A plain man would 
iKarccly believe, that the colours of a glass bottle, of a 
dead leaf, of clay, &c. cQuki ever be beautiful ; yet with- 
in these few y^ears, not only these, but some much jnorjb 
vuapieasant odours that might be mentioned, have been 
fashionable and admired. As soon, however, as the fash- 
ion changes, as soon as they whose rank or iiccomplish- 
ments give this fictitious value to the colours they wear 
^thiok proper to desert them, so soon the beauty of tfe 
colour is, at. an ef^. A Jiew colour succeeds; a new 
disappointment attends its first appearance ; its beauty is 
gradually acknowledged ; and the colour which was fof- 
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«M9^ the finrdmite, siii^fritito negfett and contraiptk ^if 
Ae &cvlty by which the beauty of colours is perceiveid, 
had any aralogy to a-sense, k isobvioiis tfak such iraria- 
^oas ia oaro]^moii of their beauty could notiakepfatioc 

2. When the paitkular associations we have wUh 
*such coloui^ wpt destroyed^ their beauQr is dcstoyed at 
tte same time. 

The different niacMties> instruments, &e. wUohinin* 
isttr to the oopireni^ice of life, have in general, fixHU^ 
.n^teriids of which they are composed^ or ftom the iifiis 
to which they are applieci, a fixed and determinate g«1* 
our* This eotoor be(xmies accoidkigly in aonui^egrae 
beauti&l, from its being the sign of sudi qualities^ aad 
although this e&ct is, io a great measure, lost fitmudie 
fiie<|uei]jey of obsenration, it is still observable iqxxi ntaoy 
occasions. Change the accustomed colour of sucfaob*- 
jects, andeveiy man feels a*ktel of disappoimment. This 
vis so strong, that even if a colour move ^nerally beati&- 
fiil is substituted, yet slSI our dissatisfiiction is the same, 
and the new colom*, imtead o( being beautiful, becoiiios 
ithe reverse. < Rose^olour, for instanee, is a more beakju 
4iful colour than that> (tf mahogany ; yet i£ any man w^re ^ 
ito paint his doors and windows with rose-cdour, he 
nvould cer^unly not add to their beauty. The cdoiur^trf' 
-m pdished steel grate is ^reeable, but is nc^ in itself i:i»ry 
beautifol. Suppose it painted green, or violet, en* crim- 
rson, dil of them colours muoh more beautiful, and » die 
beauty of it is altogether destroyed. The Cblours of ce- 
dar, oi mahogany, of sadn-woodj afe not neskriy so beau- 
Mt^l as many o^r «olo«rs that may be meottone^. 
iiThere is no colour, bc^e^^er^ vitnti which mich ivQeds 
viean be piunted, di^ would be jso ^b^mtiM as ih^ ooUmrs \ 

^iif the woods themselves $ because they ane vwy vak»» ' 

-inle, : and th6 colours: are in scmie measure si^i^cant pj 



iiisDflUsriiiaiite.. Im^t^cioea' of Jthis kind ace itmnncff- 
.able.. . I '. , . , ' ..n 

Them are liB&rent prQ&9W>ns in ^vi^ am^tinfiy 
friudb are distingutahed by; d^Sereat^ oetotired ^remm. 
iWhal€irer may han&led to tiiia ^)propmtiOR, atid how- 
levtr faneifiil mxd OjUravagant it ira|r a^maime&ibe, iaS» 
it is established, there is £dit a kii^ of profmety^in the 
dr^s ; andit is strcmgly assockted in our minds with the 
s^aiities with which such professions seenr to indicate. 
We ane in s(xne measuite disappciiiled, thtrdaroy wiicn 
ive^e a {Kofmhttial man opt in die drassof his profit* 
^ion ; and when he is in this dressi we Gonodve that tfaeoe 
ma pix^ariety and beauty in such a cokHir. Changs the 
* 'x^lours of these aeveml dfessesy and all this species of 
^seauty is destroyed We shoukl not only laugh at the 
suppo^tion of the army and navy being dfessed ia-blaek, 
and the church, and the bar. in scarlet; imt we shouid 
fisdalsoactisconteoty a&i£ these coloorshad in themsdws 
m sq)arate expression, wd were in these cas^ misapi^ 
ed» Even in n^irersiiig the d^ss of individuals of these 
lUfferent professions, the whole, beauty of their dress is 
destrcyed ; and we are conscious of a feeling of imi»?o- 
^riety^ m if die <p2iditias which are peculiar to such ptso* 
iessions were necessarily connected with the dcess they 
.wear« So strong is this association even in trifles, and 
ISO natoi^ly do colours become e^Kpreasive to us of the 
iquaiides widi which we have found tliem gener^y con* 
-necled* ? 

M. In mdtiral ofajeots the same ckcumstance i$ very dp- 
parent; . There are colows peihaps more genendUy 
.'beaiitifiiij&aa those nrhich dtstki^iadittees, or rocksybr 
;waiera^€r cc^tages^ or< ruins, or any.4^.the ordinary .ki* 
-jLgf^ients oCrunUi Bo&axs^y ; yet no cdours, 'but/the ndtu- 
^jcal^ cduki possibly 'faeJjeauti&l,^ la^lbe imitfidiontof.siiih 
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scenes ; because no other colours could be expressive to 
us of those qualities which are the sources of our emotion 
from buch objects in nature. That all the beauty, in the 
same manner, of plants ch* animals, would be^ destroy- 
ed, if any new colours, however genezally beautiful, were 
stUistituted in the place of those by which nature has dis- 
tinguished their di&reut classes, and which are of cbi^e* 
quence assoda^ in our minds with all the qualities 
which they possess, is so obvious, that it is altog^er 
unnecessary to attempt the illustrs^icm of it. That this 
principle applies also to the colours of dress, and that the 
same colour is beautiful or not, as the expression whieb 
it has is suited to the character or situation of the persoa 
who wears it, every person may ssdasfy himself by a little 
attention^ As thus there is no colour whatever, whidh 
in all situations is beautiful, and as, on the contrary,' the 
beauty of every colour is destroyed, whenever tlie asso* 
ciations we have with it are.dissolved, it seems reasonable 
to ccmclude, that the beauty of such qualities arises trom 
their expression, and not from any original fitness in them 
to produce this emotion. 

4. If the beauty o{ ceknnrs arose from any origimd 
fitness in them to produce this emotion, it is apparent^ 
diat they who are incapaUe of such perceptions, must 
be incapable of such emotion. That the blind, 
however, may receive the same delight, fe'om the 
ideas which they assockte with colours, that they 
do who see, is a fact which I think every one will be 
convinced of^ whp reads the poems <^ Dr. Blacks 
lock. No man who is not acquainted with the :hi8i> 
tory of their ingenious author, coukl perceive that he 
had the misfortune to lo4se his sight in early in£mcy« 
That from conversation, and irom tte. perusal of bods;s 
cf poetry, it was possible fot imx to leam the dbtinguisb^ 
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mg colours of certain objects, and to appfy them wkb 
sufficient propriety in his CHfn verses, I dp not deny; 
but the circumstance of impor^uu:e ^ present is thb, 
titat his poetry is full of the same sentimeats^ andex*- 
pre^£$6s the same admiration witii fcgard to ^ difib^nt 
visible qualities of manlier, wi^h that of pods who have 
had no such defect ; Md that the same power is ascribed 
to them in producing^ the emotioffis of beauty, and with 
as great accuracy with regard to particubr>^statK:es, as 
in the compositions of those who fasve had the sense of 
s^t in its fullest perfection. If our perception of the. 
bieauty of colours arose from scm^e original fitness in such 
qualities to produce this emotion, it is obvious, that the 
blind must be as incapable of perceiving this beax^f va 
of perceivmg the colours Aemselves; but if the beauty 
of colours arises from the associations we connect wi^ 
diem, this fact, in the case of Dr. Bfocklock, admits of a 
very simple solution. From reading, and from ccHiver* 
sation, he has acquired the some associations with the 
wc^-ds that express such colours, as we have with the col^ 
ours themselves ; that the word wldie^ for instance, sig- 
nifies a quality in objects ^cpres^ve of cheerfulness and 
kmoccnce ; the word purple^ the quality of majesty ; the 
#ord bkfcky the qualky of gtoom aiKi melanoboly, &C In 
this case, it is obvious, that he may feel the same emo-t 
tfons fiwn the use of these words, that we do from the 
Ofi^urs which they express ; ai^ that from the perma- 
nence of these associations in a great variety of cases, he 
HMiy appfy the terms with sufficioit propriety, eitter in 
sublime or beautiful description. As this is in reality 
the ^case, it seems to be a very strong confirmation of the 
c^inion, that the beau^ of such qualities arises from the 
associations wc connect with them, and not from any 
Gti^saal (»* kdqiendeiit beauty in the colours themselves; 
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' Ot ^1 hiateriat qaaKties, that which is most general-'' 
ly, and mdst naturally productive of the emotions of ^b-^ 
liihity and beauty, isjbrm: Other qualities may be sep- 
*atjed from mofetf objects, without destroying their na-^ 
turc } btlt the fonri of every material object, in k great^^ 
rteaSure constitutes its riature and essence, and cannot be 
destrc^ed, without destroying the individual subject to 
which it belongs. From whatever cause, therefore, the 
biSlAity ttf any material object proceeds, it is natural to 
aseribe it to'the form, or to that quality which most inti- 
rttiMf belongs to the object, and constitutes its essence 
tc^^^r iSfcfnses. The common opinion, therefore, un-' 
<kmbt^dly i^, tfiat forms in themselves are beautiful;" 
that there is an original and essential beauty in some par- ' 
ticular forms; and that this quality is as immediately 
discernible in them, as the forms themselves^ * 

Riilosophers, however, have not been satisfied with 
this common opinion. The supposition of such an' 
original and independent beauty in forms, has been found 
inconsistent with many phenomena, and some more gen- 
eral principle was wanted, under which the different facts 
upon thfe subject might be tolerably arranged. Many 
theories accordingly have b^en formed to account for this ^ 
species of beauty. Some have resolved it into a sense 
of proportion, and endeavoured to establish, by an^dgy * 
from our other senses, certain proportions which are iim-\ 
mediately and permanently beautiful. Others • have ac- 
counted for Ais beauty from the union of uniformity and 
vaafiety. Some have supposed it to arise from the con- 
sideration of utHify. Others have asserted, that the"* 
b^uty of forms arises from their commcwnfess, and that 




the beautiful form is that which is most generally met 
with in (Ejects of the same kind. Mr. Hogarth, in op- 
position to all, considers the biewtiful form, as being de« 
scribed by lines of a partrcular kind, iip^ has (Htxhiced a 
great yariet}' of instances 'm support of lus opinion. 

It is not my desi^ a^yesent, to enter into any ej(* 
anlination of these sey^ral opinions. In jaU of them, I 
believe, thre is somethin^g true to a certain extent, though 
I believe also, that they have arisen from a partial view of 
the subject, and are inadequate toacoount forthegxtater . 
number of the phenomena. 

\ I may be flowed, however, to observe^ that of the 
two, the cpmmon opinion is by much the mo9t defensi- 
hie. To reduce the great variety of instances of bcaii,Qr 
in forms to any single principle, seems at first sight alto- 
gether impossible ; not only from this variety, but also, , 
in innumerable cases, from the contr^ uature of the 
forms, which, in fact, are beautiful. As no theoiy, be- 
sides, can possibly be maiitfained without some founda^ 
tipn in nature, tlie number of theories which have been 
produced upon this subject, are in themselves an evi- 
dence, that this beauty arises from m<x^ causes than any 
one of these theories comprehends. 

The principle which I have endeavoured to illustrate, 
with regard, to the beauty and sublimity of sounds and| 
colours, will, perhaps, be found to be equally applicable > 
to the beauty or sublimity of forms : . and, as far as I can 
judge, is free from the objections which may be stated 
bdth to the common and the philosophical opinions. In^ r 
the observations which follow, I shall therefore endetv^:, 
our to shew, that the sublimity or beauty of forms<^ises/> 
altogether from the associations we connect with them, or • 
the qualities of which they are expressive to us ; and I 
shall endeavour to explain, with as muchacc^racy as I ^ 
28 
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am able, the. difcrent expressioM of vifhkii fonos mt 
sosceptiUe, and which are the fouiKiation of thatt Buh»- 
limity and beauty which we ascribe to tiiem. llie hn^ 
^portance of the siriDJect, will, I hope, be my excuse far 
the length, tod pertiaps fior the tiediottsncss of sotte cC 
these illastradons. 

Forms are naturaMy divk»ble iato two kinds, into an- 
imated and inanimate forms. It is the laftter of these oidy 
which I propose at present to consider ; as it is obvious- 
ly necessary first to consider the source of the beauty of 
which form itself is capable, before we <^ properly ascer- 
tain that superior beauty which arises from animation. 

With regsMxi to inanimate fonns, the prtndpid ^xjMies- 
siens which they iiave to us, seem to me to be, 1^^, The 
expressions of such qualities as arise from the nature of 
die bodies (Hstioguished by such forms ; and 2d^, The 
expressions of such qualities as arise from their being 
the subject or production of art. The first of these con- 
stitutes what may be called their natural beauty ; the 
second, what may be called their relative beauty. 
There is also another source of expression in such qoai- 
ides from accident association, and which perhaps may 
be termed their accidental beauty. 

Upon each of these sources of the beauQr of fcNrms, I 
shall offer some observstions. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Mlatural Sublimity and Beavitf of Forms, 

PART L 

Cjf the Sublimity of Forms^ 

The sublimit of inanimate forms seems to arise 
duefly from two sources: 1^^, From the nature of the 
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objects ^tinguished by that form ; and, 2d7y, From tbe 
qui^t^ or magnitude o£ the form itsel£ There are 
«thcr circaoBtances in the natuxe of forms, which may 
extend or increase diis character ; but I apprehend that 
tUm two now mentKKied, are the OBly ones which o£ them- 
selves constitute sublimity. Qoth of them, I beKeve, 
are pfoductive of t^ e&ct, by being expoeasiYe to us 
of qualities capable of exciting v^ strong emotions. 

h 

h The forms whiob distinguish bodks that are con- 
nected ki our minds with ideas of danger or power, are 
la geneial wbbme. There is scarcely any thing in inan- 
imate nature more remarkably so, than all those fornix 
wbioh are appropriated to the instruments of war. The 
ieimaof C4MVI0P, n^rtars, S^c. have all; a diaracterof tbb 
luod. Military en^gns, although approaching to very 
oommoaand neglected forms, partake of the same char- 
acfler. There are few things more sublime than the 
forms of armour, particularly the sted armour which was 
in use in the middle ages. £ven the femiliarity of com- ^ 
mon use does not altogether destroy this e&ct : the 
sword, the spear, the javelin, the da^er^ are still sublime 
fiurms, and enter with propriety into the sublimest de- 
scriptious either of poetry or painting. 

3. The forms that in general distinguish bodies of 
great duration, and which of consequence express to us 
great power or strength, are in most cases ^pblime. In 
the vegetable kingdom, tlie forms of trees ^re sublime, 
principally in proportion to Aer expression of this qual- 
ity# Nothing is more sublime than the form of rocks, ^ 
which seem to be coeval with creation, and which all the 
convulsions of nature have not been able to destroy. The 
sublimest of all the mechanical arts is architecture, princi« 



pally from the durabliene^s of its prodnctStind ; aAd^dficav 
productions are iii themselves subShne, in |)rtipopfidtt'iO 
their antiquity, or the extent of their dumtllm; ^ The 
Gothic castle is still more sublime dmn all, beeaU9e/*»f 
sides the desolation of time, it seehis also to bdf?tg '^WiUp> 
stood the assaults of war. -' I umt 

3. The forms which distinguish bodies that are tm^ 
nected in our minds with ideas of splendour or magnifi- 
cence, are in genei^ shblitne. "f he forms erf the throne^ 
the sceptre, and the diadem, approach, in feet, t6<«hsijr 
common and very neglected forms, yet they are all^Siifa^ 
liipe, from being tlie signs of the splendour and ma^ijit 
cerice of royalty. The triumphal car, and <hd triut&phal 
arck, are sublime forms, from similar assoCiatioiw;? ^ho 
* '4 "ifhe fornls, in the same manner, whidh dii^gcfiA 
bodies connected in our miiids witJi ideas of awe or »b- 
iemnity, are in general sublin^c. T%e forms crften^dei,, 
although very different as forms, have in aR ages hesa 
accounted as sublime. Even the most common fbrms 
employed in religious sen^ice, derive a cTiaratlcr of this 
kind from the qualities with which they are connected. 
The thunderbolt of Jupiter, the trident of Neptune^ &«• 
seem to have been considered by thfe ancients a^ sub- 
lime forms, althou^ 5h themselves they are insignifitotlt. 
The forms of all those things, in the same manner, which 
are employed in the burial of the dead, are strikingly 
sublime. 'The pall, the heai-se, the fobes of mcmmers^ &c» 
even the plumes, which 'in general are so beautiftif, ahd 
the colour of which is in most ckses so cheerful, are,^in 
this situation, aibove all other thihgs, powerfiilly sublime. 
That these and probably bther associations df^a simi- 
lar kiti^, have an effect in best6wirig' sublimity upon'^ 
forms which generally distinguish sucl) bodfes,' etay 
p^kin, hKM, will be satisfied, Ixith^' from fcas'b^n ex- 



pefkM^f and irom conversation. That the sublimity of 
' w^<ferai» arises from the qi^alities which they express, 
arid no}; ;fropi m original fitness in any peculiar form to 
pidd^ce tbia emotion, is so apparent from the single con- 
aidbvatkm of the great variety of forms that are sublime^ 
that I will not fatigue the reader by any further illustra* 
lioiiafitf 

. IL 
, . The suUimitjr of forms, in many cases also, arises 
ifrom their magnitude ; and this quality alone is oftei> 
^sufficient to bestow sublimit* With magnitude accord- 
in^y, we have many distinct and powerful associations. 
It In animal forms, magnitude is strongly associated in 
our minda with the idea of proportionable power or 
ifitrength ; and is cliiefly sublime from its expression of 
Ais qu^ty. Aninuds of great size, but feeble or harn^- 
^less, are so far from being sublime, that they are in gen- 
I eral contenpiptible ; a fact which may easily be observed 
.-even in the opinion^ of children. 

In inanimate forms, magnitude seems to have difTer* 
«Qt expressions to us, according to its different appeaj*- 
. ance or description. 

Magnitude in height, is expressive to us of elevation, 

.and ma^animity. The source of this association is so 

(^obvious, (Ufid the association itself so natural, that such 

qualities of mind have, in all ages, been expressed by 

. doese wages, and such magnitudes described by terms 

f;dfawn from these qualities of n:^nd. 

n^^ Magnitude iii d<ppth is expressive to us of dan^r or 

letrwy and from our constant experience, of images of 

i horror. In ^ countries* the popular hell is considered as 

t.fin unfathwuibk^ abyss, into which the souls of the wick* 

yied are plungedt 

M^gjQitude ioiii^i^^th, is expressive to ^s of vastpess. 



J 
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^ when appareotly unboun4ed| of infini^; that 
naturally imagined to be without end, to which we can 
dis(;ern none* It is impoi^ble to stee a vast pkuA, and 
above all, the ocean, without this impression^ In i^iile 
of the knowledge we have of the immense spac^ betiwcep 
us and the fixed stars, and of the comparatively trifling 
distance between any two points in this globe, yet the 
former is not nearly so sublime as the view of the ocean 
without shore, or even of a great plain without bounds. 

Magnitude in breadth, is expressive tousof stabiUty, 
of duration, of superiority to destruction* Towers, forts^ 
castles, &c« are sublime in coiisequence of this associa^ 
tion, though very often they have no other considerable 
magnitude. The pyramids of Egypt are strikingly sub* 
lime in point of form, from this expression, as wdl 9$ 
from the real knowledge we have of their duration. Wc 
are so accustomed to judge of the stabili^ of eveiy thing 
by the proportion of its base, that terms boirowed from 
this material quality, are in every language appropriatfd 
to the expressi(m of some of the sublimest conc6|)tioD6 
we can form ; to the stability of nations, of empires, of 
the laws of nature, of the future hopes of good men. 

For the reality erf these associationsi, I might appeal 
to every man's own experience, as well as to thecommea 
language of noankind. That it is from such expressions, 
or from being the sign (rf such qualities that nu^gmtude 
is sublime, and not from any 1:)riginal fitness in the qual- 
ity itself to produce this emotion, seems to be obvious 
from the following considerations : ii^, That there is no 
determinate magnitude, which is solely or peculiarly sub- 
lime,, as would necessarily be the case, wer>^ magnkndts 
itself the cause of this emotion ; 2(%, That the same 
visible magnitude, which is sublime in ope subject, is of- 
ten very far from being sublime in another, and vice 
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verm : and, Sdly^ That magnitude, according to its dif^ 
iksrettt appearances, has different characters of sublimity 
ecMresponding to the different expressions which such ap- 
pearances have ; whereas if it were in itself sublime, inde- 
pendently of all expression, it would in all cases have the 
wmede^ee, and the same character of sublimity. 

PART n. 

Of the JSTatural Beauty of Forms* 

The most obvious definition of form, is that of 
matter, 'funded or circumscribed by lines. As no 
straight line, however, can include matter, it follows, 
that the only lines which can constitute form, must be 
either, l^;^, angular lines, or, 2<//y, curved or winding 
lines* Every form whatever must be composed either 
by one or other of these lines, or by the union of them. 

When forms are composed by one of these lines sole- 
ly, they may be termed sihple forms. When they are 
composed by the union of them, they may be termed 
COMPLEX forms. 

For the sake of perspicuity, I shall first consider 
what it is that constitutes the beauty of simple forms, and 
then, what constitutes the beauty of complex forms. 

•Sample forms then may be considered as described 
either by angular or winding lines. These difierent 
forms seem to me to be connected in our minds with 
very different associations, or to be expressive to us of 
very different qualities. I shall beg leave to mention 
some of diese, without pretending to a complete enume- 
ration. 

1. The greater pstft of those bocUes in nature, irhich 
possess Imrdness, strength, or durability, are distinguish- 
ed by angular forms. The greater part of those bodies, 



o%^tl^ Wptraiy^ wWch possess weakness, fragilityi^CNr del- 
ic^% ane distinguished by winding or curvilinear forms* 
la .the mineral kingdom, all rocks, stones, and metals, the^ 
h^Qst and most durable bodies we know, assume unii. 
yersaily angular forms. In the. vegetable kingdom, atf 
strong jand durable plants are in general distinguished by 
similar forms. The feebler and more delicate race of 
vegetables, on the contrary, are mostly distinguished hy 
winding forms. In the animal kingdom^ in the same 
manner, strong and powerful animals are generally char- 
acterized by angular forms : feeble and delicate aninial^^ 
by forms of the contrarv kind^ In consequence of thi$ 
very general connexion in nature, these diflFerent fbrm^ 
Ipecome expressive to us of the different qualities of' 
strength arid delicacy. \''^ 

2. In all those bodies which have a progress, or whictf 
g^ow and decay within our own observation, the satril^ 
character of form is observable. In the vegetable kinf^' 
dom, the infancy or youth of plants is, in general, distin- 
guished by winding forms. The infancy and yoiith bf 
animals is in the same manner, distinguished by windit^ 
or serpentine forms ; their mature and perfect agfe, by 
forms more direct and angular. In consequence of 
thjs connexion, forms of the first kind become in sucW 
cases expressive to us of infancy, and tenderness, and 

^ delicacy ; and those of the second kind, of maturity, and 
strength, and vigour. ,' ' ' 

3. Beside these very obvious associations, it is alstf 
to be observed, that from the sense of touch, angula^ 
forms are expressive to us of roughness, sharpness, faai^- 
nesfs; winding forms, on the contrary, of softness, smo6tft« 
ness, deficacy, and fineness ; and this connexion is s6 
permanent, that we immediately infer the existence of 
these qualities, when the bodies are only perteived by the 



^ye. There is a very strong analogy between such qtial- 
ities as are perceived by the sense of touch, and ccitaMi 
qualities of mind ; as in all languages such qudities are 
expressed by terms drawn from the perceptions of the 
external sense. Such forms, therefore, when presented 
to the eye, not only lead us to infer thp^e material quali- 
ties ^which are perceived by the sense of touch, but along 
with these, to infer also those qualitijes of mind, which 
from analogy are signified by such qualities of matter, 
ai^ to feel from them some degree of that emotion which 
t^se dispositions of mind themselves are fitted to pro- 
duce. The epithets bold, harsh, gentle, delicate, are 
universally applied to forms* In all languages figura- 
tive expressions of a ^milar kind will be found ; and 
yrhoever attends either to his own feelings, or to the 
qneaning which men, in general annex to such words in 
applying them to forms, will, I believe^ be convinced^ 
that the emotion which they signify, and are intended tp 
i^gmfy, b founded upon the ^associated qualities, and 
very different from the mere agreeable or disagreeable 
Sensation which the material qualities alone convey. 
- 4. The observations which I have now made, relate 
principally to simple curves, or to forms in which a sin- 
^le cun^ture takes pkce ; as the curve of the weeping 
Y^illow, of the young shoots of trees, ojf the stem of thp 
tulip, and the lily of the valley. There is another species ' 
of form, commonly distinguished by the name of the 
finding, or serpentine form^ in which different curves 
tak^ I^ace, or in which a continued line winds into seve- 
ral curvatures^ WiA this form, I apprehend we have 
another, and a very important association, I meap jthat of 
case. From what cause this association arises, I will not 
now stop to inquire ; but I conpelve every one mu$t 
have observed^ that wherever we find vegetaJbles, or any 
24 
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other delicate or attenuate body assume such fot-ms, w© 
are impressed with the conviction of its being easf^ 
agreeable to tlieir nature, and free from force or con- 
straint. On the contrary, when such bodies, in th^ line 
of their progress, assume angular forms, we have a 
strong impression of the operation of force, of something 
that either prevents them from their natural direction, at 
that constrains them to assume an unnatural one. That 
winding forms are thus expressive to us of volition and 
ease, and angular forms of the operation of force or con-r' 
straint, appears from a singular circumstance in language, 
viz. That, in general, all the former directions are ex-» 
pressed by verbs in the active voice ; a river windSy a 
vine wreaths itself about the elm, a fiower bends, &c. 
while, on the other hand, all directions of the latter kind 
are expressed in general by the passive voice of verbs. 
I believe, also, I may appeal to the observation of the 
reader, whether from the winding of a river, of the ivy, 
or of the tendrils of the vine, he has not an impression 
of ease, of freedcwn, of something agreeable to thfe object : 
and whether, in the contrary forms in such cases, he has 
not an impression of uneasiness, from the conviction of 
force having been applied, or some obstacle having oc- 
curred, to constrain them to assume a direction unnatu- 
ral to them. In general, therefore, I apprehend, that 
wimUng, or serpentine forms are expressive to us of 
ease, and angular forms of force or constraint. Such 
seem to me the principal associations we have with the 
great division of simple fonns : winding forms being ex- 
pressive to us of fineness, delicacy, ease ; and angular 
forms of strength, roughness, and in some cases of the 
operation of fiwce or constraint. 

All forms, as perceived by the eye, are constituted 
by lines ; and their beauty b dependent upou the nature 
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of these constituent parts. It is natural, therefore, to in* 
q^ire, whether, from such associations, any general prin- 
ciples can be formed, which may direct the artist in the 
invaition of beautiful forms, by determining th€ charac* 
ter and expression of lines* 

Lines differ either in regard to their nature^ or their 
direction. 

'1. Lines differ in regard to their nature according to 
die different degrees of their consistence or strength*. 
Strong and vigordus lines are expressive to us of strength 
and stability when perpendicular; anc^ of some degree 
of harshness or roughness when horizontal, or in an ob- 
lique direction. Fine and faint lines are expressive to U3 
of smoothness, fineness, delicacy. In any given num- 
ber Oi' straight lines, that is always most beautiful which 
is finest, or which, while it preserves its continuity, has 
the appearance of the smallest quantity of matter employ^ 
ed ui the formation of it. Hence, in every subject, ei? 
dier of art or nature, one of the principal causes o[ the 
beauty of delicate outline. 

2. Lines differ in their direction in two vi^ysf They 
are either even or uneven, that is, straight or irregular* 
Irregular lines differ again ; they are either ia angles or 
curves. 

1. Even lines are expressive to us of softoesa and 
smoothness. 

2. Uneven lines are either angular or winding* 
Angular lines are expressive of harshness^ roughaes$| 

&c. 

Winding lines of pliancy^ delicacy, ease, &c. 

The real and actual beauty of lines will be found to 
correspond to those associations ; and these are in &ct 
Ihe most beautiful, which have the most plcasipg or af« 
iecting expression. 
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1. Strong ^d even lines express 'StfengAt tnd 
smoothness. They have therefore a degree of beauty* 
Fine and even lines ex:pfess delicacy and ^tnootlmess. 
They are accordingly more beaUtiftil than the former^ 

2. Strong and angular lines express strengdi atld 
harshness. They arc therefore very seldom beaUtifol. 
Fine angular lines express delicacy togetfier witfi rdugh- 
ness. They are beautiful therefore only, when the ex- 
pression of delicacy prevails over the other. 

3. Strong and winding lines expitss strengtfi and 
gendeness or delicacy. ITieir effect is mutually d«smjy- 
cd, and they are accordingly indilferent, if not uo^as* 
ing. Fine and winding lines express^ delicacy 'and case. 
They are accordingly peculiarty beautiftil. . - ' 

4. The least beautiful lines are strong and angular 
lines. The most beautiful, fine and windbig lines. 

Considering therefore lines in this abstracted view, 
and independent of the nature of the bodies wMch they 
distinguish, it seems very natural to conclude, that those 
forms will be the most beautiful which are described 4)y 
the most beautiful lines, and that, of consequence^ Ihe 
serpentine or winding form must necessarily be tbemost 
beautiful. It was this view of die subject which seems 
to have influenced Mr. Hogarth, in the opinions which 
he published in his analysis of beauty. He saw clekriy, 
and his art afforded him continue proofs of it, tha(t the 
winding line was of all others the most beautifiil. He 
conceived therefore, that ^ forms must be beaotiftil ii^ 
proportion to the predominance of this line in their com? 
position ; and his opinion falls in so much with the gene- 
ral observation of mankind, that it has been Very univer- 
sally adopted. 

If, however, the pbservatiotis which Ihate made ap- 
pa at^ different expressions of forms are just; if the 
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windfoi; or serpentine form is beavitiful, not of itself, and 
CK%iiiiliUy^ but in consequence of the. associations we 
conoect with K it ought to follow, that whenever this 
a$«ooiation. is destroyed, the fonn should be no lon^r 
bea\itiful,*and that wherever the same associations are 
connected with the contrary form, that form should ^en 
uh^ felt as beautiful. 

That this is actually the case, I shall now endtevour 
to shew from several very familiar illustrations. 

1. If such forms were in themselves beautiful, it is 
imsicmable to think that this should be expressed in Ian* 
^[Wge^ 2M^ that the circumstances of the form should be 
assigned as the cause of our emotion. If, on the con<^ 
trary,3uch form^ are beautiful from their being expres- 
ave of particular qualities, it is equally reasonable to 
tbinki that, jin common language, this^ expression should 
be assigned as the cause of the emotion. That the lat* 
ter is the case, cannot, I think, well be disputed* No 
mani when be is speaking of the beauty of any form, un« 
less h^ has some tJieory in his mind, thinks of ascribing 
it to the peculiar nature of the form, or of describing it$ 
bciiuty to other people, as consisting in this form.' The 
terms, on the contrary, which are generally used upon 
these occasions, are such ^ signify some quality of 
which the form is expressive ; and the epithets by which 
the beauty of the form b marked, are such as are signifi- 
cant of these qualities. Among these qualities, those of 
gentleness,, fineness, or delicacy, as far as I can judge, are 
the most remarkable, and the most generally expressed in 
ccnrnnon language. In describing the beaudful forms of 
ground, we s^ak of gende declivities, and gentle swells. 
In describing the beautiful forms of water, we speak of a 
^ nfld curreiit^ gentle falls, soft windings, a tranquil stream. 
Indesodhingthe beautiful formsoif the vegetable kingdom, 
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we use a similar language. The delicacy of ftowers, ci 
foliage, of the young shoots of trees and shrubs, are e^r 
pressions every where to be heard, and which every 
where convey the belief of beauty in tliese forms. la 
the same manner, in those ornamental forms, which are 
the production of art, we employ the same language to 
express our opinion of their beauty* The delicacy o£^.^ 
wreath, of a festoon, of drap^, of a column, or pf a 
vase, are terms universally employed, and employed to 
signify the leason of our admiration of their forms. 

It may be observed also, diat in comparing similar 
forms, and determining with regard to their beauty, we 
employ the same language ; and that the reason we ^* 
sign for our preference of one form to another, is in gen- . 
era!, from its superior expression of fineness or delicacy. 
In comparing two vases, or two wreaths, pr two fes- 
toons, or any other ornamental forms, a person unac- 
quainted with the theoHes of philosophers, when he 
is asked the reason of his preference, very readily an- 
swers, because it is more delicate ; but never thinks of 
assigning any circumstance of the form itself, as 'the 
foundation of his admiration. The least attention to the 
common language of mankind on such subjects, will suf- 
ficiently shew how much the expression of delicacy de- 
termines the beauty of all ornamental forms. In de- 
scribing any beautiful form, in the same manner, to oth- 
er people, we usually emrfby the pme language, and this 
language is not only perf^^y understood^ but immoli- 
ately also conveys to otheiis Ae conception of the beauty 
of this form. If we were to describe the most beautiful 
vase in technical terms, and according to the distinguish- 
ed characteristics of its form, no one but an Jirtist would 
have any tolerable conception of its beauty ; but if we ^ 
were simply to describe it, as peculiarly delicate in ^l 
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its parts, I believe it would leave with ever}rone the im- 
pression of the beauty of its form. If, however, there 
Were any original and independent beauty in particular 
foi*ms, the description of this form would be alone suffi- 
cient to convey the idea of its beauty, and the circum- 
stance of its delicacy or fineness would be as little able 
to convey this idea, as that of its colour. 

I shall only farther observe upon this subject, that the 
language and opinions of children, and of common peo- 
ple, are inconsistent with the notion of any original or ab- 
^lute beauty in any particular forms. Every form is 
beautiful to children that distinguishes objects which 
they love or take pleasure in ; and so far are they, or the 
c6mmon people, from having any conception of the ab-- 
stn^ct .beauty of any peculiar forms, that it is very sel- 
dom they distinguish between the form and the subject 
formed, or feel any other emotion from it, than as it is 
expressive to them of the qualities of the object distin- 
guished by ihat form. If, on the contrary, diere were 
any original and independent beauty in any peculiar 
form, the preference of this form would be early and de- 
cidedly marked, both in the language of children, and 
the opinions of mankind. 

As there 'appears, therefore, to be no form which is 
peculiaily or solely beautiful, and as in winding or curvi- 
linear forms, the general nature of language seems to as- 
cribe this beauty to their expression of delicacy, and not 
to the mere circumstance of form itself, it appears prob- 
able, that the beauty of such forms arises from this ex- 
pression, and not from any original fitness in such forms 
to excite this emotion. 

2. When this association is destroyed^ or when wind- 
ing or curvilinear forms cease to be expressive of tender- 
ness or delicacy, I believe it will be found, that they 
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cease also to be Mt as beautiful. The origin of our as- 
sociation of delicacy with such forms arises, as I bavt* 
before observed, from our general experience, that bod- 
ies of such a kind are distinguished by such forms. 
This association therefore will be destroyed, when such 
forms are given to, or assumed by bodies of a contrary 
kind. 

The greater part of beautiful forms in nature, are to 
be found in the vegetable kingdom, in the forms of flow- 
ers, of foliage, of shrubs, and in those assumed by th^ 
young shoots of trees. It is from them accordinglyi^ 
that almost all those forms have been imitated, which 
have been employed by artists for the purposes of oma- 
melit and elegance : and whoever will take the trouble 
of reviewing these different ornamental forms, will find 
that they are almost invariably the forms of such vegeta- 
bles, or of such parts of vegetables, as are distinguished 
by the delicacy and tenderness of their texture. 

There are many parts, however, of the vegetable 
kingdom, which are not distinguished by this character* 
of delicacy. The stem of some species of flotvers, and 
of almost all shrubs, the trunk and branches of trees, are 
distinguished by opposite characters, and would indeed 
be unfit for the purposes of vegetation if they were not. 
In theso subjects, accordingly, the winding or serpentine 
form is very far from being beautiful, as it has no longer 
its usual expression of fineness or delicacy. 

In the smaller anjl feebler tribe of flowers, for in- 
stance, as in the vi(^et, the daisy, or the lily of the VaT* 
ley, the bending of the stem constitutes a very beautifrf 
form, because we immediately perceive that it is the con- 
sequence of the weakness and delicacy of the flower. la 
the rose, on the contrary, and the white lily, and in the 
tribe of flowering shrdbs, a class of vegetables of greater 
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sttength, the ftame for^ assumed by the stem is felt as a 
'4pf!^pti and instead of inpipressing us with the idea of deU 
icacV) leads us to t>elieve the operation of some force to 
tHfist ^t into this direction. In th^ young and feeble branch- 
es pf such plantSi however, this form is again beautiful^ 
li^qi wc perceive that it is the consequence of the deli- 
cacy of their texture, and of their being overpowered by 
^ weigl)* of the flower. In the vine or ivy, in the 
sa^ne manner, the winding of the young shoots and fee* 
UfF branches, constitutes very beautiful forms. In the 
^fec^n of the stemi on the other hand, such forms are 
^It as a -defect, as no. longer expressive of deliciacy, but 
of. force. In the growth of the stronger vegetables, as of 
^159,. where ^e know and expect great strength, nothing 
C^be so far from being beautiful, as any winding or 
seipentine form assumed by the trunk. The beautiful 
form of such objects is of so very different a kind, tliat 
it is in the opposite form only that we perceive it. In 
the direction of the branches, the saitie character is ex* 
pected, and a similar defect would be felt in their as- 
9uming any regularly winding or curvilinear form. It 
is only when we arrive at the young shoots, and that on- 
ly in their in&nt season, in spring, that we discovei* 
again the serpentine form to be beautiful, because it is 
}hen only that wc perceive it to be really expressive of 
tenderness or delicacy* Observations of this kind arfe 
within every person^s reach, and I believe it will be 
found, that, in the vegetable kingdom, the winding or 
aerpentine form is no longer beautiful than while it is ex« 
jpressive of some degree of delicacy or fineness, and that 
it ceases to be beautiful, whenever it is assumed by bod* 
ies of a different kind. 

All the different bodies which constitute the tnineral 
kingdom, are distinguished by a greater degree of hard- 
25 
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ness aikl solidity, than is ta be found in any other of the* 
productions. of nature. Such bodies, however, by differ- 
ent exertions of art, m^ be nvoulded into any form we* 
ideate; but the b^uty ctf the ser|]i^ntiae form, in sudi 
cases, is lost, from our consciousness of the absence of 
that delicacy whkh in general accompanies such forms* 
It is possible, for instance, to imitate the winding of the 
ivy, the tendrils of the vine, or the beautiful curves of the 
rose tree, in iron, or in any other metal. It is possible 
also, to colour such imitations in so perfect a manner, 
as at first to deceive the spectator. If I am not mistaken, 
however, the moment we are undeceived, the moment we 
know that the subject is so different from that which char« 
acterizes such forms in real nature, the beau^ of the forms 
is^destroyed, and instead of that pleasing sentimei^ of tenu 
d^rness which the delicacy of the vegetables excites, a^seii- 
timent of disappointment and uneasiness succeeds : otdis^ 
appointment, from the absence of that delic^icy ndiich we 
generally infer from the appearance of such forms : and tsi 
uneasiness, from the conviction offeree having been appfi- 
ed to twist the subject intoso untiaturaldhrectiQns. ' Ifthe 
same observation is further pursued, I think it will be 
found in general, that wherever the delicate forms of the 
v^etable world are imitated in metal, or any other hard 
and durable substance, the character of the form is lost> 
and that instead of that lively emotion of beauty, whiqh 
we receive from the (Mriginal forms, we are ccmscious of 
a feeling of discontent,, from the seeming impw^riety <rf 
^ving to such durable substances a character which itoes 
not belong to them.. « 

There are, however, undoubtedly, cases in which 
curvilinear forms in such, subjects, are beautiftil. I ap- 
prehend, however, tliat this tak/ts place only when a kind 
of adventitious deUcacy is given to such substances, and 
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of CTOScquence the same character is retained by tl^ 
farm which we have generally associated with it in real 
nature. This eflFect is In general produced by the fol- 
lowing causes : 1^, When the quantity of matter is so 
small, as to overcome our sense of its crtrength or dura- 
bility : aiKl 2dlt/i When the workmanship is so excellent, 
^ to produce an opinion of fineness or delicacy, inde- 
pendent of tihe nature ,of the subject upon which it is 
emjdoyed* In either of these cases, such forms may be 
beautiful, though assumed by the hardest or most dura- 
ble substances. 

A bar of iipn, for instance, or of any other metal, 
iBay be twined by force into the mo^ perfect spiral 
$&miL ; but in sudi a case, the conviction of force and 
lobour destroys altogether the beauty of the general fornu 
Suppose this bar lengthened, until it becomes as slender 
as the wires which are made use of in musical instru« 
ments, and as delicate as such wires are, and the form 
, b€Cj[Hnes immedkitely beautiftd. 'Hie same bar may b^ 
beat by force into tiie fcwrm of any given curve. In such 
a case the curve is not beautiful. Make the same ex- 
periment with a chain of iron, or of any other metal, 
B'hkh in some respects is yielding^ and pliant, and where 
we know that no force is requisite to make it assume 
such forms, and the curves which it produces \i^ll be 
Sound very different in pdnt of beauty. The imitation 
^ any>vegetable form, in the same manner, as the vine, 
or the rose, in any kind of metal, and as large as it is 
found in natune, would be very far from being beautiful. 
The imitation of such fiirms in miniature, and in relief, 
when the character of the substance is in some measure 
forgot in the diminution of its quantity, may be, and 
very often is, extremely beautiful. The embellishments 
of a va5€> ox of m urn, which in general consist in the 
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imitation of vegetable forms, are beautiftil, bo#i from the 
diminution of their size, and fh)m the delicacy of theit 
workmanship. If either of these circumstances imni 
wanting, if they were massy in tfieir substance, or im|)ev« 
feet in their executwn, I apprehend a propoftiortftble cb* 
gree of their beauty would be lost. In the same mamieri 
although none of the forms of i!ie greater vegetables are 
beautiful, when imitated in their fuH size, many of the 
smaller and more delicate plants may be imitated wiih 
propriety, because such imitations suppose not onlf 
small quantities of matter, but great accuracy aind per* 
fection of art 

The same observation may be extended to the oiMk 
ments of architecture. These omamems being executed 
in a very hard and durable - substance, ai« in feet onigr 
beautiful when they appear but as itiinute parts of tim 
whple. Thfe great constiluerit parts of every building 
require direct and angular lines, because in such parts 
we require the expression of stability and strengdu b is 
only in the minute "and delicate parts of the work, lh«t 
any kind of ornament is attempt^ wfth proprkty } and 
whenever such ornaments exceed in size, in their qttdn>- 
tity of matter, or in the prommence of their relief, tkot 
proportion which in point of li^tness or delicacy we c» 
pect them to hpld with respect to the whole crfthc buUd* 
ing, the imitation of the most beautiJbl vegetable forais 
does not preserve them from the censure ^clumsaness 
and deformity. A ballustrade might with equal pmpri* 
ety be finished iil waving lines, but certainly would fist 
Idc beautiful. A twisted cdumn, though aflford&ig my 
pleasing curvfes to the eye, is acknowledged ta be toss 
beautiful than the common knd regulm* one. In diort, 
if the serpendne form were the only form gS beauty, it 
might with sufficient propriety be introduced i&to a grest 
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mitDbor of the ornamental parts, of architecture. The 
fiiot c£. which eveiy perapn may a&sure himself, that such 
farms are beautiful only in those parts where the quanti- 
tj cf matter is minute^ the relief small» and the workman- 
ship more exquisite, aflR>rds a strong presumption, that 
such forms cease to be beautifiil, when the general asso- 
ciation we have with them is destroyed* 

It is the .same limit which seems to determine the 
bemQ^of those forms which are executed either in wood 
or plaster, for the ornament of our bpj^es* Every person ^ 
must have observed in old houses, the absolute deformi- 
ty of those figures with which the roofs were decorated ; 
and in coaaparing them with those of modern times, will 
t)eroeive that the great superiority of the latter consists in 
4ie greater delicacy erf* the forms, as well as in the greater 
perfeotiom <^ the execution. In both, flowers and foliage 
are imitated; but in the one in full relief, and upon a 
nak sometimes greater than that of nature. In the other, 
with the simplest relief, and the finest lines, that are con- 
lustent with the preparati<Mi of the subject. The terms, 
MecxtUnglyi by which we express our contempt or our 
admirstfioD of them, are those (^ heaviness or lightness, 
iefms wbieh in this subject are anonymous with massi- 
oesd or delicaqr. The subjects, however, are the same, 
and no other circumstances intervene, but the superior 
<telioacy of the forms, and the greater accuracy of the 
workmanship. 

It would lead me into too long a digression, if I were 
to enter into any detail on these subjects. The hints 
iii4iich I hscft ofered, may perhaps lead the reader to sat- 
fsiy . himself by bis own observation, that the winding or 
curvilinear form is beautiful only in those subjects which 
are distinguished by softness or delicacy of texture ; that 
m wbidtiiiiqrtof a hard and dur^e nature, it in general 
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ceases to be beautiful ; and that, in those cases where it 
is found to be beautiful, it arises from that adveotitioui 
delicacy (if I may so call it) which is produced, either 
when the quantity of matter employed is so small as to 
overcome our opinion of its strength or durability, or 
when the workmanship is so excellent, as to bestow on 
the subject a character of delicacy which does not prop* 
erly belong to it. If in this manner it is found, that 
when the association is destroyed, the curvilinear form 
ceases to be beautiful, it is obvious, that this beauty is to 
be ascribed, not to the form itself, but to the qualiQr of 
which it is expressive. 

3. As the beauty of tlie winding or curvilinear form is 
thus destroyed, when those associations of tenderness and 
of delicacy, which we in general connect with it, are dis* 
solved, so, in the same maimer, it may be observed, that 
all other forms, when they have this character or ex- 
pression, are considered and felt as beautiful. If thei]C 
is any form, or species of forms, which is fitted by the 
constitution of our nature immediately to excite the 
emotion of beauty, and independent of all association, it 
is obvious, that there never could have been a doubt iq;>- 
on the subject ; and that, in every class of objects, we 
should have been as able to point out the beautiful form, 
as to point out its colour or smell. The fact is, howev* 
er, that in no class of objects is there any such perma- 
nent form of beauty ; and, besides the disagreement of 
different ages and nations in the beauty of forms, every 
man must have perceived, in the course of his cxpe-f 
rience, that every general rule on this subject is liable to 
innumerable exceptions, and that there is no one form, 
or species of form, which, to the exclusion of all odi^rs, 
demands and obtains admiration. 

That angular forms, accordingly, are also beautifoU 
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when they are expressive of fineness, of tenderness, of 
delicacy, or such affecting qualities, may perhaps appear 
from the consideration of the following instances. 

In the vegetable world, although it is generally true 
that winding forms are those that are assumed by young, 
or feeble, or delicate plants, yet this rule is fer from being 
uniform, and there are many instances of similar produc- 
tions being distinguished by forms of an angular kind* 
There are accordingly many cases, where this form is 
considered as beautiful, because it is then expressive of 
the same qualities which are generally expressed by 
forms of the other-kind. The myrtle, for instance, is 
generally reckoned a beautiful form, yet the growth of its 
rtem is perpendicular, the junction of its branches form 
regular and similar angles, and their direction is in 
straight or angular lines. The known delicacy, however, 
and tenderness of the vegetable, at least in this climate, 
prevails over the general expression of the form, and 
^ves it the same beauty which we generally find in 
forms of a contrary kind. How much more beautiful is 
the rose tree when its buds begin to blow, than after- 
wards when its flowers are full and in their greatest per- 
fectbn : yet in this first situation, its form has much less 
winding surface, and is much more composed of straight 
lines and of angles, than afterwards, when the weight of 
the flower weighs down the feeble branches, and des- 
cribes the easiest and most varied curves. The circum- 
stance of its youth, a circumstance in all cases so affect- 
ing; the delicacy of its blossom, so well expressed by 
the care which nature has taken in surrounding the open- 
ing bud with leaves, prevail so much upon our imagina- 
tion, that we behold the form itself with more delight in 
this situation, than afterwards, when it assumes the more 
general form erf delicacy. It is on a similar account that 
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tfle leftveA of vegetables form a veiy oommoii, and a tMff 
beautiful decoration, though they are less dbtinguidied 
by iiHnding fines, than almost any other part of the pU»l8» 
•lliere are an infinite number oi the feetder vegetabkai 
waA many of the common grasses, the forms of wfaidi aro 
dtoged«- dtstingttished by angles and straight UneB» and 
where there is not a sinf^ curvaiture dmnagh the yl9bo^»^ 
yet all of which are be^uttfol^andof wluch abosome aro 
imitated In Affisrent ornamental forms with excellent tf^ 
feet, merely from the fineness and delicacy of their tax* 
tune, which is so very striking diat they never fiiil, whea 
we attend to them, to afibrd us that sentiment d! inteiest 
and tenderness, which in general we receive from the <^ 
posite form. There are few things in the regetaldr 
wotid more beautifol than the knotted and anguUr jtem 
of the balsam; merely fit»n its singular transparency^ 
which it is impossible to lock at, without a strong ini» 
pression oi the fineness and delicacy of the vegetable^ 
Sudi observations with reg»xl to flowers or plants, erttf 
person has it in his power to pursue. There is not, per* 
haps, any individual of this kingdom, whidi if it is re-» 
markable £ot its delicacy or tenderness, is not also consid* 
ered as beautiful in its form, whether that form be wiod^ 
ing or anguUu*. 

It deserves also to be remarked, that the form of ^ 
great constituent pints of all vegetables, whether strong 
or delicate, is nearly the same ; the growth of the stem 
and the direction of the branches being in both idtke, 
and in both also either in straig^ or in angular lines. It 
isprincipaHy in the more delicate parts of tiie first, in die 
young shoc^, mid in the foliage, that they deviate from 
this form, and assume winding or curvihnear directions. 
It is in these parts only, as I have before observed, that 
we discover beautiful forms. In the class of feeUe or 



ieHcattt pbnl% on die oontmrjr, the fonili wbkh w€ 
iiegleot in the firsts aie regarded as htwutifiil, because 
tey Iw^e that exprawon wkioh bfinind ctiy b the op» 
pottte fbrms of liie other. The aame fima has thus* 
diftteateftotfromthediftrcDoeQf kaexpretMOot mi 
the strai^ lines and angular jundioiiSy which are mere* 
tyiMdifierent in the dm and the oak, are bshdd witk 
ddight in the |dant or the flower, when we are convkio 
ed dnt diejr are aocompanied w^ teaderaesi «id dsU 
kafijr. ^ ^ 

In nuaxy of duMe aits, whese the beautjr Q£Sxm is 
(MtSy consnhed, die same ekrcamstance is ohsmrable* 
In lA of tbem, die beautjr of form is princ^ially deter- 
tfrinedbjr its ex pre sri on of delicacy ; but as in many of 
Aem the curvilinear form is necessarilylless expressive 
of dn quality than the angukr one, it is acoorctingly less 
beautifid» 

•In the mamdaotinw of glass, for instance, die great 
beanty of the form is in proportion to this expression* 
Nothing is less beautiful than diick and massy glsss, 
which, fifom its qoantky, seems intended to compensate 
for its fragilityi Nothing, on the contrary, is more gen* 
<M% beautiful, than thin and transparent glass, wlilob» 
from experience, we know to be the most decisiire sign 
ef its delicacy and weakness* In Mch a manufacture, 
winding lines cannot be observed widiout necessarily in- 
orsasing the quantity and thickness o£ the material, and 
of consequence diminishing its fineness and tran^)arenGy» 
Such forms, accordingly, wtt less beautiful than these 
composed of more direct and angular linea^ which, while 
Ihey admit of greater transparency, express dso graater 
defoaey and&ieness. Totake a very common instance? 
the stalk of a wine*g^ might widi equal ease be feshioiv 
sd into serpentine or winding forms, as into the angulav 
26 ^ 



of Gt9Ct£m or ftb6fiian •fonitore, in their f«Mds» oCiaiUi* 
vltted taste, witt {Kroeive a ccorj ii^ y »' thftt' . ioi scanp ei ft ' 
uxy of idieiii) is tlieimacBng or 6etf)entin£ formcbmanmd^ 
attd^diatv ^Ti the ooutraiy, die ligittes^ar^ most hmoAM 
of rtiem, aie almost uoiYoraiDv didliiig^iiished bjr.strdi^ 
oratigiiltf* lines, aoid by tkentikidlt possible ^miiiQikiB 
of soKdity^ tkKt is oopsisleHt tidier Mrith oonveiiieBoeitato 
we^ Whiti&tbdrcytfoviiiislasMX^tnQi^teaoti^ 
fckid, tkmk 'tfiefermoCitbe andmt tripod, in the bast fthi 
riods of Romim taste? T/be:fi»t gradually lesaeniiigM 
the end, afid converging as. liid^approadk it; the filancr 
of tte t4)fe plaoed, with Uttfeiosnament, aeaify^ itf ligfal 
angles tDidie fbrt^ and^be wlvrieappeariiig^toftriit aa 
imperfeot triangle, fwiiooe baw is^afadve. Tboae^ia 
•taroety in snofam siibgttct, a pwsiiNli^ofcontilvia^ 
moi)eangpuiaribrni,:yettfaefe can benooo more coiB|ilele^ 
lybomtifiil: bccsase ttes form itodf i$ moigiitimndiirto*? 
1^ migpfftBskvG of deKoia^, than ainamt anyofherifffaBQb 
oou^ have been 'imiginod s the siightiiess of^ilie wMm 
fiibdc, the decreasing proportion of ^ feet as they 4e>^ 
aoend to the ground, the tooavet^oos of the feotdieai* 
sehreo, and the nantUvmcatiof -the base fortfac superstmo^t 
titP^gj q press ing not only dio utmost -^legree ^detieacy; 
diat is consifltait withi^ but imflrcssing us aho viadi: 
the fiirtberconviotiofioftiie'necesai^ cf ^froadiHig?or. 
handBogit wilii tenderness, for dear of dentroyiag litSi 
^ght stabUiiy. From this dcgiant modol, acccnrdhiglyi 
tx-fitxn oiters, in wliicfaf thej^me prandtde^obtaiBs, l^ 
greater parti^l^ tnoat beantifol affticies'^tf aradctb IbrJ 
fttture are imitated, ft is^the form whieh pnevaito in the: 
^eonsferuotioa <sf ehmrsj tid)les, iso&s, bedB,*&c. and k h 
^ delicacy which itsoiwsH eaipresses, tifeit bestows u^ 
^itttlu»a ^ ^oatxtr part of their 4)oantf. Hie. applic^i- 
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nl ferte of besmty^ would tend tsfofy to diinioiah tfanr €6 
feiet^ by b^towing upon tiiem die appeartnee c£a gitfAr 
cr degree of solidity, and thus leascnk^, instead of kk^ 
twastug, the ezpreiraton whieh is thecause of dus effects 

In the course of ^lese Jokncrw^OBSj the leader vSI 
observe, that I have all along gone upon the suppositikmt 
thiatthere is in reality oiily one ^lacies of winding or 
ealviliaearform ; and dnt I have confined my observiK 
(loiisupbn thdEiexpression to Ais genetal ^hasacter of 
ftnn* Every one knows, however, diat such fiutns ad-r 
mitcf gtfeat variety, and that the number of cBfiiBrenkcufW 
futures that may be (Hroduced are almost infinilew Who« 
ai^er then will t^ the tronUe df pursvtng this investi» 
gation, may, I think, easily satisfy faimsdf, that among 
these, 'there is none unMbrmly and p^manendy beautifQii 
tltttNJbesame ourve which ]sbe«itifulinofieca8e,isvef]r 
0ten fiot beautiful in odiensi? arid that ki all caora dot 
curvature is the moi^ beautifiil, which is most fiitty ex« 
piessive of delicaef or^a»e in dv subject which it distin* 
gi^Adies. As fiums of this kind differ also in doie nuni- 
ber, as well as in the nature of tieir curvatures, he witt 
peroeive sdso, that die same dependence upon theireK«i 
pfesstonsroontimies; that the same number of ourv»- 
ttl0es or windings which are beautiful in one subject, af6 
not beautifol in others ; and diat whenever in any sub* 
ject the number of windings •exceeds our qymion of easei 
or fiicility, it from that period becomes m^asii^, and 
expressive only of force or constiaint. The Ikttits whi(jif 
I nmst pmseitoe to mysdf in these observadons, <d)lige 
me, iadiis, as iii every 'Odier part df them, to refer modi 
of the ykistratioa which might be (»t)duced, to the Dead* 
er's own r^ectbn and investigi^ion. 

If the ctbserva^ms whiob I have now offisred on the 
«)tu«id4)eaiity offoims, or that beaidy wluehanies&^ 
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tbe a)iisi^ration of fbrm its^fy be just, ive may peiiiai% 
without much hnpropricty, re^ in the following condu^ 
sionson the subject. 

1. Timt the beauty of sudi §Qrm% arSs^ frcmi the 
quditi^ of fiiioiess, cblicacvi ot esse, of whiq)i tb^ are 
espressive. 

2. That in every sul^ect, ttuit form (whedieraf^ultf 
or curvi&ie^) which is mostexin-estsive of diese quaUtie% 
k the mosfbeautiful form* Asidf u 

3. That, in genend, the curvilinear or wimiiAg ferm, 
as most frequently expcessive of these qualities^ i& tlm 
Biost beaa^ul. 

With reg^ ^o to those arts which sure enffayed 
in d^ in^tation or invemion of ornamental fcvm^ the 
following d>servatiixis may not be without their t^e : 

1. That wherever natural finros are imilated, tfiose 
wiU be the most be»itiiul) which are most cxpmmv^i^ 
tdeliGStf^y and ease. 

2. That wherever new or arbitrary forms are im^nfe- 
ed, that form will be the most beautiful which is com- 
posed by the most beautiful Haes, or, in other words, by 
lines which have the mc^t pleasing expnession. And, 

S. That wherever the subject of tbs form is of a hard 
.or durable nature, that form will be the most beautiful^ 
mj^hich the smallest quantity of matter is employed, and 
tl|e ip^atest ddicacy of eiurcution exerted. 

The truth of these remarks I leave altc^ther to be 

vbtermin^ by the observation (rf the . reader. I ^lall 

*|r. only observe, that in the prc^ectition of this inquiry^ it is 

necessary to leave out of consideration everj' circum^ 

. « stance of design, of fitness, or of utility, and to consider 

forms in the light only of their appearance to the eye> 

withmit any relation either to an author or an end. These 

rdaJUon3 (as will be sbovm afterwards) are the fouoddtioa 
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of ad&6fiet;«pec^ofbcaut]r, toivrMch Aepriaeiplesof 
&eir natural beauty do not apply. 

Akhoogh^ however, I have dius been kd to conclu* 
«ons dtfevoit from Aost of Mr. Hogardi, ^et it is but 
jiMrtioe tQ a performance of unoommon ingenuky to 
aeknowledge, that die f»ineiple which he has emkavour- 
tid to estaidkh in his analysis of beauty, is perhaj^s of all 
othos die justed and best founded principle which has 
as yet been maintained, in the investigation of the natund 
beauty of forms. The iratanees whieh I have produced, 
and mmy olheraof the same Jdadydiat will probably oc« 
c^ir to every man of reflection, seem to me very strong^ 
te aboffr, tint the princapb oi dK absolute beau^ o£ ser- 
pentine forms b to be oonsideied only as a genmd piin* 
cipie, subject to many eacceptions; and that m>t;0[dy this 
form islieautiful, fr^m beii^die sign of piPticidar inter- 
€sl9]^ aid aflfecting qualities, bat that in £Mit also, ££»ins 
irf'the contrary kind are likewise beautifol, when they are 
«Kpfessiveof tbesameqcny^ties. .4 

PASTED. • 

Of the Composition of Forms, i 
L 

Tub pceoedii^ observations relate akc^ethertojum- 
ple foips, or to such forms as are desoibed by a smgfe 
fine. 

It is obvious, however, that there are few forms m 
such a kind. In the greater part of beauttfcd foiiis, ;^^ # 
whedicr in nalwpe win art, lines of different descriptions * ^ 
unite, and there is a beauty feh m certain ^ombina!ions^ 
of these tines, or in tfie production (^ a complex form^ 
The^princi{des, dierefoiet whicb account for the tieauty 
of simpte forms, cannot be suj^sed to accouut also ioit 
27 



t^, peculiar h^mty mdtiph.^ises fixHu the mka of^Mdi 
forms ia composition. , >< ^ . ... 

Simplfs forms are distingui^ied to. thp eyis^bf the 
Wifoifmity pr similarly iof the line by which, they, arft 
4escit^d. Complex forins ace distic^tiMhed by lim 
mixtpre of similarity and 4b^milarity in tbe«e lisu^ oTt 
in other word?^ b^y their,. uoiUbrmky and Vaii^« The 
^affie princq)le. which leads us to asoEibe the beaiAy of 
^mple fttt-ms. to some^ original beauty, in timie .fiwiM 
^i^elves^ leads us also to ascribe tthe beauty, of ^O0i« 
pl^ jGmnsto some 0!;^;ipal.fitnesa,]n ibecooipw^QlMf 
Y^iA^Qii^. and varkty^ to produce this eflMtion^ 
. , . That the^ composition of uniGEmnity .and varied w 
formsiis agreeable, or is fitted by the constittttiooiof ouf 
n^^ire to excite an agreeable sensation in the sense c^ 
Sig^ti I J^m :^>t diapQaed= to dispute* That tiiese qnaii- 
ti^^^.^c^ialso .capable of conveying t3o us r&y pl^stug and 
yery interesting expressions, and diatin this maimer >th^ 
are felt as beautiful, I shaU^endcavour to show in tbeoest 
obiter ; but that the union of such materia qual^es as 
perceived by the eye, aod without reference to any ex^ 
prqs^n, is not in jj^seU; ^p4,ep$enJiftUy.t)eaittiful» is ob* 
vious from the following co^idecations, of which I shatt 
devolve the illustration upon! the reader himself 
.mil. If ithe composition^ of untfornuty and vaiMtyki 
CoriKiis jwere in itself beautiful^ it: would JOGcrmi/^fJiAt 
low J that in every case where this composition was&bnd^ 
^ form w^ld be bea^t^. , The gre^r part^iorm«^ 
^pijfkxh Mt and naturf:^ arci possessed of this iffiio^. ./The 
gi^e^lt^ipartiof these fon«\i^ howener^ are;npt boautifiiUif}. 
^.M^ .j^ it 1^ said, thajt it is^ nioit the^mere janion^^iusiik 
for^ftity wd varipty, buta certain^unionjof'thmn^whitth 
MiJbeautifuU then this.peculi^ union muatrktall ^ca^s he 
^i^^eftiafHjj, beautiful.. The only dilferenee between 
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femisiin^<*fe*respect, rtrnst be ehtiet- m the numbef or in 
the degree of their uniform, or of their varied parts. Let 
any ^stitular or certain composition of these parts be 
fi^ed ufJon ; it will be found, that so f^ is this union of 
uniform}^ aiid variety from being in itsdf beautiful, that 
it caAM« be extended to dbjects of any different kind, 
without ate^ether destroying their beauty. 
^J 3; if it b farther said, diat k- is not any certain, but a 
proper composition erf unifermity and variety which is 
beautiful, dmi it is obvious, that this propriety is not the 
^eotof otir external senses, aradihat whatever beauty 
arises from the compositiiEMi of these qnafities, is to fe 
Mcvibed to some c^ier principle than to the mere material 



1 II. 

it fiF,o»'dieotlier hand, the account which has been 
^vencf'Ae natural beauty of forms, as expressive 6f 
tf^^rthin aifiecting or interesting (Qualities, be just, it seems 
Altttrsd-to suppose, that in the composition of forms, 
some propriety should arise frt>m the composition of ex- 
pftfissioN ; that as lines are ifistinguished by different 
characters, the mixtiH^ of dlffferent lines should produce 
oor^ision, instead of beauty ; and that the composition 
erf form should then only be beautiful, when the sanie 
relation i$ preserved amid variety, which is demai^ed 
in all odier cases of composition.^ 

■ 'That this is really die case, will, I trust, appear prob- 
able,' from the 'following ccmsiderations : 

i 1. I'omceive it wffl be found, that the union of such 
qualiiitsisfdlt^as beautiftiV only in those cases Avhere 
i^Kbj&oti itfitelf has sbmee* determinate ^itpressidn ; and 
that' in objects where no sweh general expression is fdund, 
no l»aiJtyis*expec«edm thfeir compositten. 

fci ^e pt«seA*'ci&e, umformity and varifety mean 

* Ei»a;|r I, chap. 9, 9ect* 3* 
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similarity and dissimilarity of form. Every bfiekltetwj^; 
however, that the there uriton of similariiy ftwd «»idi4t) 
larity does not constimte a beautifal form. In theferwun 
of ground, of watter, of vegctablca, of omamentfiv^^^fit' 
is difficult to find any induce t>f^ perfeerif shttpte l to w ii y l 
or in which lines of diflfereiit descriptions do hot^ismitvil 
It is obvious, however, that sucTi objeets are nDt beaiiti^« 
ful in so great a proportion, and that, on the coiitrat)^ ia; 
all of them there are cases where this miMtiire is^vmn^ 
confusion, and in no respect considered as beautlfi^">iiC 
we inquire farther, what is the ch^cumstance which dis- 
tinguishes beautiful objects of these knids) it udtt tise 
founds I believe, that it is ^om^ determifiate charttofer'w 
expression which they have to us ; and thai when iUs- 
expression is once perceived, we immedi^Mly lookfiar: * 
and expect, some relation ateong the di&rent piirtVito; 
this general character. . •:. 

It is almost impossiUe, for instance^ to find ^y fwn^ 
(Aground which h not complex, ot in M^ich dUfemt. 
f6rms do not unite. Amid a great extent of tindscape^ 
^ however, tiiere are few spots in whkh we are sens&lexif 
any beauty in their origihal formation; and wb^tPwr 
such spots occur, they are always distinguished by soaw 
jHominent character ; tiie character of greatness, i^^A^^ 
liess, gaiety, tranquillity, or melancholy. As soon.w^ 
this impression is made, as soon as we feel the expressioii ^ 
of the scene. We immediately become sensible, that the 
different forms which compose it are suited to this c^iai:^ 
acter ; we perceive, and very often we hnagieit a^corres* 
pondence among these parts, and we say, aOoaiidki||^y 
that there is a relation, an harmony among them/and^ttat 
niature has been kind, in combiniiig d^SmmC okooMatBOk 
ces with so much propriety, for Ae production ti mi^ 
$fkcu We amuse oursdVi^, dso, in k^f^il^ng im* 



piO¥«fms^to;the scepie, tidier jq throMffng oat. some 
citiafiJWfltamags )Ybioh4o not correspond, or ii^ introducing 
wWiOpsfl, bjr which the gpneral character may be more 
effsctiiaUy supported. AU this beauty of composition, 
hofm^efif wou^l have be^o unheeded, if the scene itself 
httdnotaome determinate ch^acter ; and all that we in- 
lxmd,.by these imaginary improvements, either in the 
preservjitaoii. of greater uniformity, or in the introduction 
of fgineater variety, is to establish a more perfect relation 
among the difiei?ei^ parts to this peculiar character. 

^ In the laying out of grounds, in the same manner, 
every man knows, that the mere composition of similar 
aad dtsmmikr forms does not constitute beauty; that 
some chamcter is necessary, tp which we may refer the 
rdatioB of the different parts ; and that where no such ' 
character caD be creftted, the composition itself is orfy 
confusion. It is upon these principles, accordingly ; that 
.\muniforn% judge of th^ beauty of such scenes. If ' 
theft is no ohsmctjer discenaible^ no general* expression, 
which mayaffoid^our imagination3 the key of the scene, 
^thoug^ we may be pleased vvith its neatness, or its cul- 
tkfsitkmf we f«^l no beauQr whatever in it^ composition ; 
awl we li^ve A wil4h.no other impression than that of re- 
gitett that SMKItich labour and expense should be thrown 
away upoDiSo confused and upgrateful a subject. If, on 
• thc' oljsier band^ the scene is expressive, if the general 
fimnb such as to inspire some peculiar emotion, and thc 
dififereiit ciroiivtttpnces such as to correspond to this ef- 
fect,!^ to ioereaae it,, we immediately conclude, that the 
Qomposkioo is,gpod» and yield ourselves willingly to its 
infltimioe* My l^%t ^d sidch a scene, we find cir., 
GiimsteiiQ9«. i^rodupedt whtch; haye no relation, to the 
SdKval esKimwiM ; i£ forms of gaiety and gloom, great- ' 
sess viA oamom^ jilden^^ and ticanc))^lUty^ &c.. aee^ 
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niingled tog^her witbout any ^tlteAtioniip ooe 4bteism» 
nate effect, we tura with incMgnat«m from the €Qofiifik«H 
su;id conclude^ that the composition isdafec^em'iiteifiBil 
principles. . In all cases of this kind, we bec^meaeasiA 
ble of the beauty of composition,/ only when the'^fcenb 
has some general character, to which thedi&reDt iDrmtt 
in composition can refer ; and determine its b^iutyibgr 
the effect of this union in maii^^aimng or promofeuig tkUt 
general expression. The same observatioa mjay be*jcaD^ 
tended to the forms of wood and watar ; but 1 wiBing^ 
refer die reader to Mr» Whatdy's exceUa=^ " Observai 
^'^tions upon Modern Gardening,'* for the full iUustratk)ft^ 
of this remark, with regard to dae diiermit objectenf mi^ 
ural scenery. * » .lO 

. In the vegetable world, also, if the moe compositioiv 
of uniformity and variety were: sqfllcient to constitute 
beauty, k would almost be impossiUe to find ^y m*\ 
stance wKre vegetable forms shouU not be beantiftdci 
That this is not the case every one knows ; and the kasl 
attention to the language dT mankind will sbew, that 
wherever such forms.are beautiful, they dsee fek as ohar- 
acteristic or expressive ; and tlw^ the beauty of the qosdh 
ppsition is determined by the samj^ p^inci^ew^ichregii*^ 
lates our opinion with regfird to tl^ wmftmiaon o£>t^ 
forms of ground. The beautiful fof ois wlucb we omw 
selves remark in Uiis^ kingdom 5 the forms whidi hasrd^ 
been selected by sculptors for einbejSifihment or ^opb&^ 
ment,, by painters for the effect, of landscape, bf ^o^3» 
for description or ^Uu^iqn, arc atf such as tmve. some ^i^ 
terminate expressfon 0|r as^iation } their beauty, is ffeii' 
erally expressed by epijthets significant lOf.thia c^amoteri 
and if we are asked the reason of oar admiratk»9i, welm«i 
mediately assign this e^pr^ss]|[»i as a reaacHu s^^accory^' 
to Qurs^ves for die beauty we di^^v^ i« timxu M 



sooa^dbo «9 ^efeel this expitssiori in arijf vegetable 
form^! we perdelve or denumd a- relation among the (£&r* 
fob^iairts to "d^ peculiar character. If this relation is 
maxttBM&Ay wc feel immediatdy that the composition of 
Ae>ibnsi4s good. We' sbev^ it ks a beautiful instance of 
tbe icf^riition of nature, and We speak of it; as a form in 
wldefa ibft uttnost iiarmony ^md fdicitjr of composition is 
dUij^ed. If, on the contrary, the different parts do not 
Mem adjusted to the general chafacter, if instead of an 
agreement among these parts in the maintaining or pro- 
swtiag'tius a£pre«sion, there appears only a mixture 
oi similar and^ dissimilar parts, witiiout any correspond- 
adce or allknoe, we reject it as a confused and insignifi- 
cant form, without meaning or beauty. If, in the same 
manner, ^ gene^ fortn has no expression, we pass it 
bfri^gfy^xit attenticm, and with a conviction, that where 
there' is no character to Which the relation of the different 
pinrts may be referred, tfiere can be no propriety or beau- 
ty in its composition. 

I In tiie di&n^nt species of vegetables which possess 
expression, and which consequentiy admit of t)eauty in 
compositiiHi, it is observaUe also, that every individual 
doe» notpossess this beauty : and it is the same prin- 
ciple which determines our opinion of the beauty of indi- 
vidwals, that determines oUr ofnnion of the beauty of 
d&ff^vent species. The oak, the m}rrtie, tiie weeping 
wiUow, the vine, the ivy, the rose, &c. are beautiful clas- 
ae&of pfamts : but every oak and myrtle, &c. does not 
OQHstitiite a^beaut&l form. The many physical causes 
nakkhafiboltibeht growth, affect<idso their expression ; and 
it isjonlyt when^^th^y! possess in purity thi peculiar charac- 
t»]0f:t^e<das8^ 4iM the iiKHvMu^s are felt as beautiful. 
IntAe jaidgmo«taeoordingly thatwt form of this beauty, 
V* are imiftrmly guided i)y the circumstance of their ex- 
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pression. When, in anjr of these ins^anoes, nve find aa 
accumulatkm of forms, di£krent from what we genetaUjr 
meet with, we feel a kind <tf disappcnntmoit ; and how# 
ever much die compoation may exhibit of mere onifcum 
and varied parts, we pass it by widi some degree of ia» 
dignation. Wben the discordant puts u^ &w, we la* 
ment that accid^it should hove introduced a varie^ iniucii 
is so prejudicial, and we amuse ourselves with &nqrkig 
how beautiful die form would be, if these parts weve 
omkted* It is only whea we discover a general corre9» 
pondence amcmg die difierent ports to the whde of die 
diaracter, and perceive the unifiximi^ of this chanuv 
ier m^tained amid all their varieties, th^ we are fuUf 
satisfied with die beauty of the£um. The superiority of 
the productions of sculpture and painting to their origm* 
ak in nature, altogedier consists in the power which the 
aorts have to corre^ these accidental defects, in keeping 
out every drcmx^tance which can interrui:^ the genrxal 
expressi(m of the subject or the form, and in presen^g, 
pure and tmmixed, the character whidi we have associat- 
ed with the objects in real oitore. 

The same observation extmds to every ^ecl^ of 
artificial for^ ; but the pucsuk of it woukl uecessuily 
lead to a very long, and I believe, a very unneoessary 
discussion. With regard to this subject^ I shall leave 
the reader to his own observation, and shall only b^ of 
him to refiect, whether, if the composka(»i of unilbrmiiy 
and varietur woe necessarity beautiful, every species aU 
mo^ of artificial form woukl not be fi>und to be bcairti 
fill ; whedier, on the contrary, the be^tif of compoiitian 
is not pefceived in those subjcictb (Hily» where the form* It- 
self has some character or expsessbn, cxr where k affiwds 
htm some distinct priiKupte, to which the m^fMm of the 
different parts may be referred t and whether4fe does not 



ftet^ntiine the beauty of the conqsositiony by the e&ct of 
lliis union c^dtferent parts in excitii^ one definite emo« 
tk)n ? ft is periiaps unnecessary to remark, that, m pursu- 
Hig sucfc observations, it is proper to kave out every e<Mi* 
rideraticm of design or of utility, and that tiie fittest sub^ 
jects^for such experiments lore ornamental forms, or those 
fonns in which no other obf ect is sought, thw tte mere 
produ(^n of beauty. 

I shall content myself witbolHerving, upon this 8ub# 
ject, that whatever Is the source of the beauty of complex 
forms, it is natural to suppose, it should be expressed in 
language ; and that if uniformity and variety were beau- 
lifol in themselveS) and by the constitution g( our nature, 
it is reascu^bie to tliink, that, in describing beautiful 
forms, mnAi qualities, should be assigned as the founda- 
tion oi tbck beauty. If I am not deceived, however, this 
is very for firom beii^ die case. In describing such ob- 
jects, we never satisfy ourselves with distinguishing them 
by suefa characters, and if any person were in such terms 
tp desmbe £iny form to oursdves, we should be at as 
great a loss as ever, wkh regard to its beauty. 1 appre* 
hend, on the contrary, diat the natural and uniform meth^ 
od we ts^e for diis purpose is, firsts to convey to our 
heaaners the idea of its character or expression ; and after 
having ||ven them this general conception of it, we enter 
into the decml of its compositicm, and endeavour to ex* 
I^un to diem, widi how great propriety die di&rent parts 
are iMsc^ymmodated, to preserve and to promote this char* 
acterktic expi^ession ; and if we succeed in this d^crip- 
lion, we never fail not only to be understood, but to con- 
vey also to those who hear us, a perfect belief of the ex* 
cellence and beau^ of the composition. If the mere 
mixture of unifmmity and variety were beautiful, inde- 
pendent oi any relation to expression^ all this natural pm« 
28 



orss oudd never take pbce, aod li it did» f^mki QewKt 
oonvey any ophiion of beauty. , . . ,ij 

2. I believe it will be found, that di%<mt pro^^^l 
tJmk^ of unifcMntaty and vm*iatyi are requii^ed in £9i99s.jQfi 
difierent charaeters; and that the prio€ipte frofl^ii^tMib 
ym determine the beauty of audi prc^portio^yis im^,itff^ 
oerrespondence to the na^re of the pecu^ar .Qn¥^4tf 
whiqh the form itself is fitted to excite* £vefyi ^mh 
knows, tkdA sooi/e emofeioais require a greii^ d^roe Qf> 
umfioraiky, and odiera a greater degree of yarl^ w^h^ 
Ejects ; and perfa^ia, in general, aU strwgi^r poi^HenJEii^ 
^mc^ons, and all emodpns which border ^pon paiop t^ 
mand uniformity or sameness, and aU wj^ ^nio^Qii^ 
md aU emotions which belong to poaJtive pl^^f^^mi^ /^ 
Biaad variety or nc^e^y» m the objects oi the«i. V§&li 
Ihis con^itution of ourn^tece, tbebeau^^eop^p^t^^ 
aeems chkfly to d^>end ; and the J4idsB9ent:we^foimil^ 
tkb beauty appears, in all cases, to be dieteraipied ji^/^ 
correspondence of the different parts of the i30iyipQfii^^4^ 
in preserving or promotii^ the peculiar eic|>rea9i(m hy 
which the object itaelf «s distinguished^ . d * 

In ^ forins of giound, for instai¥2e» latere is m^fi^ 
vioualy no certain proportion <rf' umfompity ai^ ys^k^i 
which is peraian^tfy beautiful. The mm^ d^efQi of 
woformil^' which is pleasing in a scene ictf grefto^Mior 
mdaacholy, woi^ld be disagreeable or duU in asct^nftrof 
gaiety or splemtour. Th^ same degreectf vari$^!wMch 
would be beai^i&l in tbeqe, would be dirt^es|j»g in; jt^ 
others. By what rule, however, do we det^raiipe|l|Q(4i^ 
iscQal beauly of these prc^ortions ? Not siu^ly by (the 
composition itself, dse (»ie determinate .coaotpo^ytjost 
w^uid be permanently beautiful : but bQT it)e.retetio$iof 
diis composition to the eiqpression or dm^^^i^ of tthe 
ac«p ; b^ itsi according wUb the 4emao4 aqd^Pfj^ta* 
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d6n <tf6tir' Minds ; mid by its beln^ stited to that pari^ 
ticular state oi attention or of fancy, i^icJi is produced 
by tbe emodcHi that the scene inspires. When thisdfect 
IB acconfingly {H*Qdiiced, when the proportion eitiier of 
tt!niform% or variety corresponds to die nature of this 
emotion, we condude that the composttbn is goodi 
When this pn^)ortion is violated, when there is more 
uniformity of expression than we choose to dwell upon, 
or more variety than we can follow without distrxtton,' 
vve coQchide^at the compositicm is defective, and ^eaA^ 
ei St either asd«U or confused. Wliatever may be tibe 
nmaber of distinct characters, which the forms <£ ground 
possess, diere is an equal number of diflferent propon^)n9 
required in the composition <rf them : and so strong in 
fliis natund determination of die beauty of compo^tion, 
that after admiring the composition <^ one scene, we v^ 
<rfien, in a few mmutes afterwards, find equal beauty in a 
GomposatiQii of a totally dilferent kind, when it dis&i- 
guidies a seene of an opposite character. 

•* The style <rf every part (says Mn Whirtely, in the 
^^ omclusicMi of his observations upon ground) must be 
*♦ 'actommodated to the character of the whde ; for every • 
•*" JE>iece of ground is distinguished by certain properties t 
^'ivh either tame or bold, ger^ or rude, continued at 
^broken; and if any variety inconsistent with diesc 
^^ properties be obtruded, it has no odier efflsct tiiaa to 
*^ weaken one idea, without raising aAother. The insip* 
** idity of a flat is not taken away by a few scattered Int 
** lodks ; a continuation of uneven ground can alcmc give 
*^ the idea of inequality. A terge, deep^ abrupt break, 
^ among easy swells smd Ms, seems at b^st but a piece 
^ kft tmftnishdl, and which ought to^have been softened^ 
^^ it is not more natural, because it is more rude. On 
^ Ai&otber hand,ai^nail,fine pdi^d f<»'m, in the ini^ 



*^ oFrdugh, nfi^shdpfen gfoimdy though nuMti^liq^ 
♦* aH about it' !s"genfet*aHy no better tha» a vjmtoh^ ii^tf 
** disgraced^ and disfiguring the scene. ^A thooteod^rf- 
*^sttancea might T)fe^(Jd^, to show, that Aepi^rbHirife 
^ idea ought to pervade every part, so ftir at least indi*^ 
^^pensably, as to exclude w^tever disto'acts-it^ lasid^dS 
^ uruch further as possible to accommortite <he ohartctiit 
^^ of thfe^ ground 'to that t>f the scene i% belongs tea??. ? ) " 
After observing that thd sante pritwifde' eictefidft} tt> 
fte proportjo^i^ aitd to the number of the pares,, ihonofct 
serres, ^* That ground is seldom beaiitifiili op ititwii 
^* without varietj^; or even without contrast j aild lhafn» 
^cautibils M^iicih'have been given, e:Kteiidi(kO'£ifdicii^ 
^* th^n to prevent variety from degenerating hiti>iniai» 
*** sisteney, and coiitrast into contradiotion. WkfainitMb 
^ extremes nature soppBes an inexhaustiWa fand^r widi 
^* variety thii&limited, s6 fefrom destroykig, impmras 
^ the general effect. Each distingdii^ed part iD£di^i&m 
** iseparate impression ; and all beming the $an^Stanfi^ 
^* all concurring to the same end, every one *isr anoAdcfe- 
** tional support to the prevailing idea*— An lactwa^db^^ 
•^ server will set in every form seveml eircumn^Biid^, by 
** which it fe distinguished from eve<y other. if?tte 
^ scene be tliiia' and quiet, he will place logedwri tixne 
**^ whiih^o ndt^di&r i/rfdely j ami he wffl gradurfly Arpaiit 
^* from thd'sifififfltude, ^ in ruder scenes, the sucaostiaft 
^*^ill be lesirtgtilarj ari^'the transitions more^ sviddlin 
** The cHai•acte^bFthcf place must detemdrie Ae<degwfc 
'*» c£difl^ritel)ctweten contiguous fcHms.^^— An aj^setnl. 
**1>lagfe of Uie! tnd^t efegaiM: fwrms, in the happiest^ ettuin. 
^^idi^s is 'te^ ek^ee iniiiscrimitiat?e> if th^ feve^«k 
^^**Bfcen'selett*sA ahS arfenged witk a ifcsigR to proctecp 
<^ btttdn ebcpt^sSJdns t !an *tf r tfiiiagnJficencfe wof -siwh 
^^^;'of chddi^im^ frsiiiq^fitiSy^or^omeQdi^if^n^ 
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M eyaAndnfaetenTOUgbt to pi^rvade ^ .^hole ^ wd obj^to 
i!S|]ieaEiidgfntheoi3e^es^ if they; contradict that character^ 
-^j^sboold tbeiKfcH^ be excluded ; thpse which are onlf 
^Mndiflenent my^ soQcietimes make room for such a&are 
-^linore^gnificftpt; many will often be introduced for no 
<tt odier H^rit thau their. expression; and some which are 
fS ia ^genefal rather disagreeable, may occasionally be re» 
*^ commenced by it. Barrenness itself may be an aci;ep«> 
^ taUe circumstance in a spot dedicated to solitude and 
^cmdlmciKdy*" As the great secret of gardening seeifjy 
Unn^to o(m$ist m the accurate preservation of the char^ 
flcteDisf every $cene» whether original or created ; so it is 
jtheaanieprinciple that determines the opinion of mea 
wtii' regard to Jts beauty ; and whoever will read Mi% 
dH^batefyfd excdlent book with attention, will perceive, 
Unt all his rules with regard to the forms of ground, df 
araler,.of wood, of rocks, and of buildings, may be refers 
4^ ta Ikm leading principle ; and that they are nothing 
ffime.than.iiiv€3tigations of the character of these di&r* 
^nt forms, and directions ho>v to apply them in scenes of 
•diffeseQl; expression. 

v< i , Ouropnioa of the beauty of vegetable forms seems 
^directed by the same prinoiide. Many of the cla^ss^ of 
itees \&m di^inct characters. There are therefore di£- 
feirent compositions which are beaut^ul in thqr forms: 
^md ia all oi them, that composition pi^y is. beautiful 
wUcb ccHTespoods to the nature of ,,tlfe^ expr^ssoon t^i^y 
4)aYe,»orof the emotion which they exgitp, ^ TIk c^Jwfac- 
ter^r^ instance, of the weeping- wiilpjwr, is mdawboly, of 
4ibe:;bireh and (rfthe aspin, gaiety : . t^^?^ chpr^ter of the 
iiorse-rdiesnut, is sdemnily, of the oal^ mi^je^ty^ of the 
yew^ sadness* In eachof thes^ casps, the general, form 
^«r composkifHi <rf the parts is altogether different ; all of 
thcpv Jbtwmi^ vc bewtifol; and w^i^jthis propft^oo 
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m point of composi&m changed^ were the weeping-iiviftf 
low to assume an equal decree of variety wkh the Oldest 
or the oak to shew an equal degree of imiformity wkh tbr 
weeping. wiUoWy we slimiid undoubtedly fed it aaade^ 
feet) and conclude that^^in this change of forB^ thet 
beauty of the character and o£ the oorapositioa was k»L: 

It is in this manner, accordii^y, that we judge of 
the beauty of individuals^ in these different classes^ Att 
these individuals are not beautifiil ; and whoever tb^ 
appear as beautiful, it is when thdur form adheres pocfectH: 
ly to their character ; when no greater degree aiAer of* 
uniformity or varkty is assumed,^ than sute that peci^Av 
emotion which their expresmn excites in our mtiids; 
An oak, which wreaths not into vigoroiis or fen tas ^c 
branches a yevf^ which grows mtothin aad. vaiied finwsj* 
a plane-tree, or a horse-chesnut, \^udi assames no^d 
deep^ and almost solid mass of &lkige, fix. appear tmus 
as imperfect and deformed productions. They Moanfi: 
to aim at an expnession which tb<^ do not reach^ umAmrc 
spcsk of them accordii^ly as wai^ng the beau^, Jncoauae 
they want the character of their class* ' t^ 

In the fbrmaticm of beautifiil groups, the sameadher-* 
ence to expression is necessary : and whatever mayt bei 
the character of the group, the real limit to vanc^ mtcot^ 
respwdo^ce ii> this expressioiw The permanent charK* 
ter of trees arises from their form or their ookmr. In «i 
&r as form is concerned, forms <rf different chanicttir^«n^ 
never found to unite, or to ooosHtute a besmtifol emnpoU^ 
sition. . A mixture, for instance, of the li^ and upr^^ 
branches c^ the almond, unth the fidling bnoudies of the' 
willow, the heavy Inanches of tl^ horse-^hesnut, Md itei 
wild dxms of the oak, wouM be ^ribsoiute conftmoa, ulA 
would be intolerable in any scene M^ere des^ or4iileH>» 
tion ccnild be supposed. The mistuce of trw% <xa ibit 
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otiberlwidi *Aat( 0(»¥es{K)iid ih llieir finnis, and <)iat unite 
loytlie procbictioti cfooe character, are f<Hind to tonstU 
twtte bcmtifiil groups* We speak of them accordirtgl;^ 
a^'beae^ul from 4^ <^Mi6e# When wt meet whh theni 
ibtiiatmal sce«KV|r^ we are pAea^ed widt t}]^ fortanate^ 
tb04%baccidefilal connection, and we say, that ^bcy^ couid 
itet tew i)eei4 betier uiuied by the hand of art# When 
Wme^ witbtkem in oiiltivated scenes, we praise the ^ 
tiESieio&ifbe ar^sty and say^ Hm the composition is pure' 
Md^hivnKHimub " T«es (says Mr. W^ely> «*ich 
M(jdifer bis^in one <rf these eircumstaneed, whe^tlier of 
♦iAapc^ cf green, m of growth, tlK)ugh they agree iri* 
^.'Mfety others aee sofeieritly ditf&igui^d f^ the par^ 
^^cMtedTiwiety; iftheydMferm two or three, they be* 
^f-xome ismmai^i if « i^, dbey aie oppoiote, and seldom 
'fegraup^wvll tiaigcthen ltK>se, on the conimy, widfih 
^^aeeofioneichamctir^and are dbtinguisfaed ody as the 
^ffdMracldristic4Biaiicis'MYinglyor fkbtfy impressed up^ 
^mviiiem, «s a young tieecb, and a bffteiw w acacia, i^ 
^bwL'kvvkf^li pendant, thoc^h in ^fibt^^egrees^ form 
'^ a beautiful mass, in which nnky is pitserved without 
^^ fisAiimess." ifow ^ the 'Same praielple extends t^ 
landscape*paii^ng, tih^ who are acqiiafs^ wift tiie ait 
iviKjbe at n0:k>s8 to deti^tnine. 
o>.&i.nUi^dilteTOt kinds of oHHAHfitrTAt &rms, in 
the sime.mMiiier, instead of Aere hd^g any one deter- 
xttinflte ^fmsinsrtion of tkifermity and variety b^^itf, 
dioqei are^ in Act^ m many varieties of feeantMitf Cdmposi^ ' 
dfa^-asithettaBe varie«kB<rfcharaeeer5 tedthferuJfeby 
MBbicir?i«e jtt^aftftt»bearity, in evetypjfrticiMar^ase, 
sftlDyithe tx»vei|»ondrnce of the composition to the char- 
abter, wfaiehiite form is intended to Express. To give 
^ mm0^fmpae&mif^ umform or ^ valued partd to eve- 
i^p.ispecies^ffiiiornamratai'lbrm/to Ibrms of splendour, <^ 
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magnificence, of gaiety, of delicacy, or of melandholy^^ 
Would be to sin against tbe very first principle Of dbm^ 
position, and would immediately be detected, even bf 
Aose who never heard of the principles of composifidn. 
*rhe beautiful form of the vase, for instance, is employ^ 
in many difl&rent kinds of ornament, and may dlfcer Wis 
ihagnificent, elegant, simple, gay, or melancholy. In tA 
these cases, however, the composition is difib'ent. A 
greater proportion of uniformity dbtinguishes it i^Skift 
destined to the expression of simplicity, magnifidfetted^ d^ 
melancholy, and a greater proportion of variety, wheU 
destmed to the expression of elegance or gaiety. Wb 
immediately perceive also that there is propriety anil 
beauty in this difference of composition ; and if we aire 
asked, why it is so, we reacffly answer, because it^cconis 
with the peculiar character which the form is there W- 
tended to have. IP, on the other hand, this proportk)ffbi 
inverted, if the vase upon a tomb has all the vars€ti^<tf 
ia goblet, 6r the latter all the uniformity of die l^eHM 
urn, we immediately perceiMs an impropoiety andiieftM'^ 
mity, and as readily explain it, by saying, that the cotnpbi 
^on is unfitted to the expressicm which die ob}^t & 
intended to have. * ' ? 

The orders of architecture have difierent ch^^aetars 
from several causes, and chiefly, I befieve, from the dif* 
ferent quantities of matter in their entaUatures. Tlie 
Tuscan is distinguished by its severity ; die Doric 1^ itt 
simplicity ; the Ionic by its elegance ; the CorihtiiiMii 
and Composite by didr ligtoiess and gaiety. To theie 
characters, their several ornaments are suited vnth con^ 
summate taste. Change these ornaments, give to the 
Tuscan the Corinthian capital, or to die Corindtian die 
Tuscan, and every person would feel not only a disap- 
pointment from this unexpected compositi^w, but a sen* 



ti^fit,;>j3Q of ^impropriety, frqm the appropriation of a 
gf^Vje or sober ornament to a subject of splendour, and 
^f^aff^t^ or gaudy ornament to a subject of severky* 
]^>;q^jn the commonest of all forms, the fwrns of fumi* 
)^re> the same principle is obvious. Chairs, tables, mir* 
Sprs, c»dl^ticks, &c. may have very diflferent charac*- 
ftrsil A^y «^ay be either simple, elegant, rich or magnif*^ 
l^eht. Whatever this character may be, wc demand a 
^jiPpspondence in the composition. The same number <)f 
Uniform parts, which is beautiful in any simple form^ is in* 
fif>\df in <aa elegant, and mean in a rich or n^agnificent one. 
J'iie saiue variety of parts which is beautiful in a form <^ 
ffdendour^H* magnificeiK^, is confused in an elegant, and 
^wdiy ux a simple form. 

y^ In these and a thousand other cases of the same kind, 
jt^iU be found, that; no certain proportion of uniformity 
and vari^y is p^manent^ felt as beautiful ; ^t, on d^ 
x^ntnuy, wherever the form, either in itself, or from ito 
iitiiatiap, has any determinate exprei^on, the beauty of 
oiHuppaition mses fro^ its con^espcsidence to that ex^ 
{Hiesston ; and that wherever forms di0er in character, € 
difiis|PeatCQ|XipositiQi;i is approved, and is said to be ap* 
]»*oved, upon this account. I shall onfy add to these 
^kitsiipim the subject, that the natural langua^ of men* 
h uniforjiBly guided by this principle ; and that whenever 
tbs^ attempt to describe the e^cdlenoe of , any composi^ 
|ipn, it is^not by expl^ning the peculiar proportions of 
ja^a%?nky and variety which may obtain in dt, bat by 
li^wing how well this proportion acccx'ds with the ex- 
{ttression by which the object itself is distinguished. 

If the illustrations which I have now piSfered are just^ 
:il^ shall havereason to conclude, that the mere compo- 
sition of uniformity and variety is not beautiful in itself, 
or from the original constitution p^our nature ; that it i3 
29 
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ffJt as beautiAii otil7-i0 those oases^ where the fopfoiia 
distingui^ied by some cbs^cBoter or ei^nresskm ; and^ 
that the b^uty of the cmnpOMtion arises, in every csimi 
from its corres{>ondence to the nature of diat emotifm 
which ^ ex{>res6ion is fitted to excite* 

These conclusions seem to lead to a very dtfonent. 
rule for the composition of beautiful forms, from tfafll^ 
which Mr. Hogarth has laid down in his analysis o£ 
beajuty. ^^ The way (says he) of composing [leasing: 
*^ forms, is to be accomplished by making choioe of.va*^^ 
^^ mty of lines, as to their ^lapes and dimensions ; andk 
^* then again by v^ying their sUuations with each other^ 
^ by sdl the diffex^ent ways that can be.cuncetved^ awlafe 
'^ the same time (if a solid figure be tkc^ suli}$dti.o£r 
*^ the. composition) the contents or space that is to be in- 
^^ closed within those linesi must be duly considered^d; 
^^f i^arbdttoo, as mmh as.possible with pi^(^»iety." Al- 
dbw^ it is witii mAickdi^dfltnce tiiat I di&r fn»n.Mo£ 
]ii^;arth^ y^ I canmithelp bmg of tQf»aiw^(in mk&njQt. 
l«8t as the natumi beauty of forin&is cQaeernQd),thftt tbm 
rule might be followed m a thousand cases^ without iiifr 
production of ai^ degree of b^itfya that if 1116:41811114^ 
gui^i^ foim is imxpnesslve or indifi^Eenti. aU thb^i^i 
riei^ wmMonlycceatecc^ni^on; a^tbat^inrifis^^ptte 
ctttioB to foni».o£ different chanietersone^r^isiiKUiitlL 
would excite a. seotiioail dT io^ropriel^, insfte»dvf£ 
pleasurc. . ^^ 

On die other. hand, tho view. whicB I has^tniKWrgCKittb 
of the subject, would seem to lead>to jtl^;fi^h|wingrroks& 
for beauti&il composition : 

!• That wherever benutifiiLfocm. is intonded^ somcr 
characteristic or expressive, form jshoukLbetsdec^csd^aai 
>die grouod or sdbjec^ of the composidoci^ And^ 

2. That tbe.var]ety>(whetheria the form,. the nttm«^ 



hrn^ or the propordon of the fmts) should be adbptid ttoi 
the f>eciiliar nature o£ thb expressix^ or of that emotii^ 
^Rdiich this expmsskm .k fitted to excke in the mind cf 



3. Forms c^ this kind ire either dsigk or dependeiit 
in stngk or in dependent forms their character is at ^ 
fkasore of the artist ; and that witt be alvi^s most beali-t 
lafol^ in which the character is heat preserved. 

4» In dependent forms^ oa the contrary/ or thoset 
which ^e designed for pardcular scenes or atiiatiails, 
tiiek diaxsECket mnst be determined by that of tihe soeM 
or situation ; irndthat ako wSl be the most beai^lfai 
fimm, in ^ oompositkm of wbidi the allianee to the 
gmoal character b most pci^se and deUcate* 

III. 

The iame principie seems to extssnd to the composr- 
tton of COLOURS. Tte mere mixtm-e tX colours is ndt 
beantifbi. In tiie diferent a>lours that are mmgted^up* 
«& a {wnter^s pattet, or hi a book d patteros, we say 
Aere is no bea^, because there is no ^datibn^ What 
then is the rektion whidi b necessaiy to constitute 
beautifui couipositioii? It is nc^ tbeur mere relation 
M colours, because cdours of very different kinds are 
found to produce bea»t^l a>mpositions. It is not 
axuy established rdati<m between pardoular cdours which 
is beautiful from our original constitution, because, m 
deferent objects, di&rent compo^tfons are neceitea^. 
I^faumt^ c^rehemii that it is the relaticm of expresdoh. 

In natural scenery, for instance, d« colours erf die 
great ingredients, grcnmd, water, wood, rocks, and build- 
kigs are very d]£p?rent, mid are susceptible of great vari- 
eties* In ev^ scene, kwvever, which is expressivcj we 
k)ok for and demand ^1 unity in the eypres^ion df these 



^iibimit colouf SiC We ja6en find fauk, ailcofxlnigty^ ivMi 
tlie colour of particular objects in such scenes, asMi tAy 
,tbat tlwy are too rich, too sotenm, or too cbccrftil ftr the 
rest of ^ sceine. The vivid green, for inataace; Mdiich 
i^$$> pleasing ia a dieerfal hndscapcy would ill suit, a 
«ceae of melancholy or desotetion* Tl% brawn heath, 
which so sin^larly .accords with scenes of glooiaor btl^> 
renn^sS) w:ou}d 'be intolerable in a landscape of gaietjiu 
The grey rock, which throws so venerable dm air'over 
.gravje^or- solemn scenes, would have but a^^hb/efieCt 
in scenes of h«>rror. The blue and peaoefal strteiti, 
H^uch giM^ such lovdiness to the solitary vallety^ lirauld 
^I^ear altogether miaplaced amid scenes of rude and' sav- 
age majesty^ . The white foam and discoloured watcss tjf 
the torrent, alone. suit the wildness of their expressiofy. ' 

The great difference ia the colours of trees, requires 
attention in . tliek composition into groups. If the qak, 
the yew, the birqhi the fir, the aspin, the wiUaw,* fefc. 
.were mlfped together indiseriminaJtely, every ooeiwouid 
exclaim at the impropriety of the camposition, and^s^ 
that there was no relat^Mi, and no character prdserved. 
Unite, hpw^v^r, only audh traes, as are distinguishedi by 
coloLirsQf gisiwkil^r phafaet^f the cQmpo5ition ivriUi be 
beautiful, aftdthe vju^i^y will only seri'e to enbancfitanfl 
|5trepgrt\W the CixpresWPBi. If any other rule e tout ithdr 
expres^CMa weKifpUowcd, would the effect be thcfsame*? 

Piiref§nt^i)n){)0$iiiQn3 of colours also are neecxiaary 
in tb€i44^^i>^^ppd^£^^^es of trees, whether as a.cliHn^, 
a tbic^Q^i a gipv^J Qr ft wood. The aame degree dfruni- 
fwmity in colpurif^ whidi iabeautifiri in ^a wood^asr dis- 
pleasing in ft thicket Of <^en grove ; the samexlegree lof 
variety whioh isbfatftifultn these, 4i^iuipl€asing io-the 
ptheir. T© whjftt. principle sb^il thege diJfeaOToes bq re- 
ferred, bii^ to the dil^roiofi of chara^rr*^ ^tjj^idie akiiies$ 
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anil ^vdty ofthp one^ ta (the te^d'sty sml sdeiiinit)H ^ 
the other? : . v . v ; 

The scenes of nature often derive their character even 

from the seascHi of the day in vrhich they are viewed, and 

the* aspect which they regaiti* How tmjBch the beauty^ 

of the composition of colours in such Scenes arfeesfrom 

the! composition of their expression, is^ beautifttlly UluS- 

tiated in the following observations of Mr. Whately. 

M'i*^ Some i^>eoiesand sitn^ons of objects M-e in theiti- 

'^iWv^ adapted to receive or to make die impres^ioi^ 

♦fturfiich characterise the principal parts^ <rf the day : iheir 

* fp sj^ndotu*;; their sobri^, and crther pec«iliarities rec<nh- 

-^^iHiend dr prohibit them upon different occasions : the 

'^* same considerations direct die choice ilso of their ap- 

^^ petidagesr and in consequence of a judicious assem- 

*^ blage wd sfrrangement of such as are proper for the 

/o* purpose, the spirit of the morning, thfe excess o( noon, 

.*^>ibr'4h6 temperanoe qX evei»ng, maybe improved' Or 

% corrected by the appHcation of the sc€ne to^lJiesea- 

j^Hson* 

I ' / ^* In the mommg^ the ft^i^mess ^f ihe ak alleys tlic 

^^ftnrdeof the sun-beams, aftd' their brightness is free 

^1 ftom glare; die most splendM objects do not o^nd 

iM the e3ne, nor suggest the idea of heat intlie extreme ; 

iH)dbut diey corre^x)ttd wi(h the glitter of the dcfw which 

*^bc«p»gles all die produce of the earth, and widi the 

'^^efae^rfulness diffused over the whde fece of creation. 

^^ 'At variety of buil(Kngs may diereforte bte irttroduc^to 

?*! enliven the view, their colour may be the pureaft white 

>^:wfthout danger of excess, though th6y faeethe^ea&tem 

" sun; and diose which ^re in other aspects should be 

ff^so contrived, tUh^their turrets, then* pinnkcles, or other 

** points, msy^ cafp glaices cS the rays, and coiitribute to 

;>f iQuniifU^ithe fdene. The trees in general ought to 
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^ be ef the lightest greens, and so situated as aiot to^dark- 
^^ en mucli of the landscape by the length of their shad- 
*^ ows; Vivacity in the streams and transpaiency in a 
*^ lake, are more important at this than at any other hour 
*^ of the d:^ ; and an open exposure is connnoiriy llie 
^^ most deli^tful, both for the efibct of particidar objoctSy 
^ and the general character of the scenes 

^^ At noon J erery expcdiettt should be itsedto cosrect 
^^ -the excess of the season ; the shades are dMXtened^ 
'^ diey mu6t therefore be thidc, but open piantatione are 
"genen^y preferable to a close corcrt: they affixd a 
^^ passage, erat least, admittanoe to the asr, which^ tom- 
^]>ered i^ the coolness of the {dace, soft to ^ tooch, 
^and reiiieshing at om^e to all the senses, raiders d^ 
^^ shade adeUghtful climate, not a mere refuge from hesit. 
^^ Groves, even M a distance, suggest the ideas which 
^ tbey realise upcxi the spot, and by muitiplyiogthe ap^ 
^* peantnces, improve the sensations of reli^iProm liieex- 
'^ tremity of the weatUbr ; grottos, caves, and eeUs, are 
^^ on the same account agreeable circumstances in a ee- 
*^ questered recess : and though* the chiU within be hard- 
" ly ever t<^rabie, the eye catches only an idea of cOd- 
^^ ness from the sight of them. Other. buildtngs ou(i;hiv> 
^^ m general to be oast into shade, that the glare of rcfleo-^' 
^ tioa from them my be oteciired. The large expanse 
'^ (^ a lake is also too daazting: but a broad river mov*^ ' 
" ing gently, and partially dj^kcned wjth shadow, is veflr 
^^ refreshing, more so perhiqps than a little riU, fer thdvi- 
^* vacity of the latter rather disturbs the repose whiob« 
^^ generally prevails at mid-day : every breeie then is 
'^ stUl ; the reflecti<m t^ an aspin leaf scarcely tnembles 
^^ on the water ; the aninudsremtedK;^ aean^hof food,^ 
^^ and man ceases from his kbour; the strmm of heat 
^^ seems to (^>pre3s aU the feculties of the auod, and all 
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** tbe active {ipwers oithe body ;. a»d aiy very liv^ mo*- 
^^ tiaa disDoaipo9es the laaguw ia whicht we tibe^ dsUj^ 

^* Iw the eutmingf aU s^ienckASir £idQs ; iio buiUUi^ 
*^ glare, 09 water dasiaks, the oolfaneas lOf a lake suiB ^ 
^^^luiet of thfe lio^i the light bov$i:» tba:^ and prokmgs 
^^ d)e duration of day* A»* (^^ reteh. of a river has* & 
'^ fltmilar though a filinter efieet, wda ccmtinuad^stream 
*'^iac{Msed{»'eaerves daelastus^ofthe stinaltagithe 
^^ wholel^igtii of itSr cf^irse,. tz> beaulify the landsQd{^« 
'* Buta hcis^xarreftf is oat soioon^sijeatafi a lafce^ vk^^ 
^^ib»tMB«fM\iity of evenifig^aiid other objects sh<mUlm' 
'SgeBerakccmfiorm to the tempered the> time: buildi^ 
^^i>f ^dosk^ hi^>afe most^ agreeabte to it^ No» oontnasfe^ 
^jofiil^ aod shade cairthea be iut)diiced( but if the' 
^^{dai)tatioas> which by^ their ^ytnatioaare the fysMotht^ 
^^ ^^baouredi be of the« darkest; gipeens, if the^buildk^ 
'^ vibkh have a western aspect be df a light cok»tri .aidirif 
*^ the;itiaQageinei^of the lawns and the wadb^ be adiq)tQd 
^^tothf&same [nurpoaei a diversity^ t)f'tintisr>^iintt be-pte* 
- " -secured long after/tte greatCT'eflTa^ arafeded*" 

Time wso few subjects M4>er& the be^ity omkformi^ 
ofillm Gonq>ositlon of. colours is mone observadde^i or ^ 
loasttrmore comnMnly observed^ tkui in the article of 
]}tMk&6« . The following Jitnts may perhaps lead'the read- 
enhxpmsceivey that tUis beiHity is; abo dqteadent upion ' 
eaqfffiesaion : 

. L >It may be observed, that na^reas isi b^utiful) In 
which diere is not some lea^ng. or predominant poteiir 
dbptoytd, oc in which, if I mayjise theicxpression^ there 
b. nottsome unify of cG^uring# ^ A dressy in winch daf*- 
feunit colourKwem onployed iae^ial qiiantbies, in>i^ch 
one half of) the. body was cfisting^hied by;one colour, 
and th& other: hf another, w. m whioh>each partioukir 



idiiw^eS^ikatt ij|4tQ(Bnded by it» ta et«cit^ the^aajvli/i 
jAlriJfteMdic^teof>tb^<N>miiionpeo|^ l.,rr. 

fti u^ ,Na:4i»98iis i^irefr remarlced aa beaotifal, vi.^ii^bip^ 
4iii^pi^tr^iilg'coIf^r>lll^i¥>t som^ piTHaiBbrt^iC 

-ospitoswiti. ^^iTber^jW^ a variety ^ coloars wJuq^^^ 
0dmm>£3r;e«dA4iaQ app{i«^> which have iia ,fhaii^cjberi'^ 
araineflsiotdriii tinMi^vear and whigh. are chosei^iQF.^ 
iddiQirmaisDa^ kitbtmcauM they a^ Gc^veniqQt fi^ th^ .pg- 
^cnlibr'tecetqHitionft tor a^iwements m whkl^ we^uc^ «ng^. 
lodkou£kiiQhjdbos9;i(U^Q^ni^9g^y h^ no b^^lj^.^ Whfiv ¥|p 
bi^iiiML^k aw^Mona conveniei^ coloufy we gi^it^ 
-ikriappsrobbtidnryj m ktatlod lo. There are on th^ -cp^ 
ilmtfva Yarfeiyief(toloiHr».which ar&«^^ssivc from j^ 
ioiiliw.jKbocfatjimfi^'iiid^ are either gay, or deli^^ajbe^^ ffc 
)id<^^«e9(grftmQ^i0|Q rndka^oly. It t$ always* such^^ C9I0M195 
^tffat >jui&<tho80li.foriwlf[it:is properly called dressy op- % 
, tiot^dspqcoss^^iof ^apfBiiel^ in which som^lmg ^mora 4hAF^ 
loei^rOQnvawnceio inte»fded« Wh^n we ap^ of i^i^^ 
jidte«i» 0OQ€id^g^l /m.-e9neraUy desoribe its beauty ^^ 
its character^ by its being delicate pr^chy or^y (h: i9^^* 
fiolfioeiilb Ocilnicridla^^rj^rfte, by its being di^iaguish^ by 
iA<tm»1fk»^f^ or acting expression* We should ^l 
^4ittequaliii(iproiuri6ly in any: person's x^hoo^ing the qplg^ 
0f omamcflGKbl 4ress, on aocount of its cQnyenierH^^a% jjp 
^hiA< ohocii^ng tl^ ofi^r of |»s common apparel^ ]^ffmf^ 
k^iw.gay^^B'delipatfiiPi.spteodid* .^ ki oi 

•lifc^ Xhia diifemnwiof ^e^r^jssipn constitutes th* on^y^lp. 
itfuctionthftt/sQeRi^ «Q siiteist *)etw^en tl^ cpl(]^rs4p#t 
,^ lift fer co^rtK^ aod A^se that ate. j6t. few. ofp^tpifglil 
iaf*«-eUi 4aM*itew^Qt>this, jthert, is ^vi^Cifi^^^^t 
ixtf dislhda^ o^j^ «ff«v^i^ C0lw&: itf i;gb!^|^«9^t^ 



ehaiKcter or sltntttkm of tbe perton wkowcars it ^The 
safinef eolot^^t^rhich would be bewl^firi b liie df]pss<^ ft 
pmc^f WoiiM be ridtculoas in the ckess of a^asant^ 
W^^ki^c^^y dolours in the dress dfyoatb^ aiU|mi9cr 
smd temperate cdours in tkud dress/of age. W^ed« 
'^pr^r^' in the cheerfiil eolOursof a 'marriagt, aoid ki 
the mehtnehi^jr colouring of monniing. There4sa:pfOu 
priety of rek«fck)n also' between the colours that diotin- 
^l^'the' dress <^ certain sitiitttkMs, and A^se dtoalMlnL 
"^tttehissetre^ which- we never s^e violate withotn tome 
dligt^ of pabi. Besides all this, there is a rdation of :a 
atii more delicate kinSi between the cokmiii of drass, 
^tkkt* the chartoter that di^ii^^ishes the couirtenance ^ 
tlie pertoh who wears it ; wiiich, however little attendid^ 
16^y isrOtic of the most importiUit articles in the compoti*' 
ti0n of dress, and y^ch is hettr (deserved or viotetcd . 
without either incres^tng ot diminisbing ibe beauty ei 
Ike per^n it Asdngukhes. As the genend beauQriof 
^^bP^s depends upon the predominfmt c^xmr bdug <&# 
tltigui^h^d hf some pieasing(»*kil^restiiig^expiie8^oii$ 
^'thb beauty of dress ^m any particular situation or ohor- 
' acter, de^nds upon this expres^m being' autted lo that 
d^tfatetet CKT situation. 

3i No dress is ever considered as beauttfM, in whic^ 
' Ae composidon of the inferior colours is not adapted to 
*Ae peculiar- expression of tte prevailing colour. The 
mere accumuladon of diflferent colours, without any re- 
gard to die geneml colourof the <)re®, eveiy one knows 
to be proverbi^y expressive of ^<»*aticie and VttlgatdQr. 
To suit diese cdours, on the other hand, to the prevail- 
ing cdOur, is ccmsidered as the great criterifm of taste in 

ikind of composition. If you inquire, accor^g^y, 

ill any particular case, such colours are not suioed 

dress, you will bt told, tte^ ihey are either loo 
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giaiihg^tMwlefim, too gi^, or too <kiaoQtfi» for tim fnt^ 
domiomt. coloiHT ; in other wiorcbv that tboy do net m^ 
odrd wlk the coprassion of the dress^ and • that qn ilmt 
aceomAdK compofiitkm « ik^ beaatifuU . Wherev^ in 
thk^a^cle, it is satd,< that ooloars eithcraviti or do not 
smt, wbat is meant ^rifett I bdieve i% that tiiar (eju 
pvoyioBS either agree or do not agree. 
-I litis upon the aamejaccount. thatdiSemit cohnm ia 
dtesBy admit of very ,diScxenk degrees of variety, in ^ 
Gpmpositioo of the scrixMfdHiate odQura^ Rioh colottxfi 
admit o£:lit)tle. variety* Gm^^e or mebncboly cojoiirs of* 
Ims* Detioate cokkirsadmit imre of contmat thano€ 
irwiety.; Gay or cbeeifiil colours denaaad m great j«y>^. 
poMoii of variety. In, all theae oases, the propoctioif 
wimtiisiaieattti&listhat w^ahaccoids with the pocuUae 
itttone of the emotion thE^ the prrdomioant (xifeur «&•> 
catef^* s Strong. emotions, and emotioits which border 
ilpoo paki, require unifonnity in dieir obfects. Itichi iMT. 
iMgniBoefity or mourn&il dieases, require therdore 4| 
gnea^ prc^Mrtioo of tmiformity in the coiBpositimi of tbd 
ookiuriogt Weak emotions require to besupp(Htedan4 
Miitened* Dresses of a gende or delacaljs character ac^ 
ther^^re best illustrated by contrast £motioiia wbicb^ 
beloog to pleasure, demand variety in their objepts. 
Drtsaes of a gay character, admit therefore of a greater 
palifioFtkKk of variety in their cdouriiig, thw wy ^ tkm 
odiers. 

These slight hints (and the subject deserves nOrmme> 
may peiiiaps lead the reader to conclude, that thebeattfir 
(tf cbress (in so far as it relates to the composition of col* 
ours) depends upon the unity of expression :. and th^ 
taste, in tlus- respect, consists in theaocurate^^etrceptkHi 
of tbs^xpreasionsof eok>urs,^Kl of their rda]^ bjfi^ 
tQ^€aokodief,.aiid to the eharaiE^r or sitnatioa of ^ ' 
person for whom they are destined. ^ ^- 
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Thereis one subject, in \vliich* tohns dfUbMkbm to thcM 
pihicipte s might perhaps be productive of no ummpQirf 
tant eflfec^: I mean in dramatic representation, f* EiM^r 
die liQs pa-ceived the impropriety of the greater pairt ti 
^ne (bosses which are seen upon the stage. Tb$ confo^ 
•ion c£ ridi ahd tawdiy^ gaty and grave clbaperjry in tfiQ 
same performatice ; the tief^ect of ervery kind of osnreflK 
pondence t)etimen the dress, and liie etamcter it^iicia*^ 
guishes; comedy ^tnd tragedy clothed in the same-ei^ 
ours ; and instead of any relation among the litifiiarmit 
dtesses of the same perft)rmance, or any correspondence 
to Ae character of that perfbrmance, each particular 
iKsa at variance mth attother, and aB of them left Do be 
determined by the caprice or vanity of the actor* If i»* 
Aead of this, we were to find in estoh distinguiiUng oh»> 
a0ler» some agreement between ^ tnpreMkon of tht 
dfv^and^naEtuit oftfaatohartketer; if daAnent (^gli% 
ahd pnffes8]ons,:aiid siiuatkms, weteitttirtd ivithtiie mm 
iegaiti to propriety that we expect fai^r^ Wk^ iSHm 
lt%bh of the diesses in every particular perfcrli»aiKtbiti 
i6me reunion to the character of dH^ perfbrmaMei .and 
tiey "die emotion it is destined to e^Kite in our' mihds ; tf no 
gre^tter <fi^gree of vaiiety was admitted in ihk impeoti 
tlMi was con^stent with iim unity of expression ; ttmA if . ^ 
ttxHwhokc were so imaginedy as to compose » bMotiM ^ 
riisffis or group of cofouring, in those scenes where m|r 
tmmber of persom^|;GS were ittsembled together; sosM 
Edition, I conceive, would be given to the efibct of ^n «, 
fttt^ which has the capaek)^, at teast, of beeomms one 
<^ the most powerful means we know^ bodi t)f stmgthh 
ening^ virtue, tM of coatmmdealing knoHrledge* 

Whedierdie principle u^itoh I hiive now evplmntJk 

ft not extend! to whoi ip called the'harmony of coIkmu^ 
on UstMieri^ painting 1 wheterthebeauiydf-liiepM* 
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vtuling4)f)toiiryii>iiot^di^xa^ ihe»'«gfcfriteat 4iii 

itS^v/pr^^nim^tJI^^^p^m^ tKpreasion or dMastecH 
wbkhdi^tingifbhtelto sQCtie; and ^Qlber^bea»l|E4 
oSAf^eow^pom^n of the subovdimfte cokmral^ eotiir^^ 
tcsn^iied' by il8 ^efi^tin preserrinig dimunHir ^.ed^ 
pieasioiH I ah^-tetve to^bedeteitntnedbg^i^ow tvi^^ 
are moro learned^in^he ai:t» «fid botter acqmiuiiKl Jilitllo 
kiltaiioe^ by" ivbicb th&tritth of .tte obaa?vatioQ. iimjriibec.f 

' SECTION n. ■• ' ' ■;■" "•'! *^^ 

Of the BeUaive 9^aiity of ForiM. 

Besides those qualities of which forms in tbmi- 
^ves are expressive to us, and which constitute what I 
liave called their natural beauty, there arc other qual- 
hiM of fiftmh thef ore the mgm^ from ti^ir 'bring iflie , 
siAftoti^'of alt^ orprateeed bjr wisdom or des^^'fiMni 
Bonw encL Wteitever is the efiect of avt, naton^st'^cadsxr 
Uftto^hr conMten|tion> of that fflt which is its cauae^ondq 
ofitho^ end !»* pwpose^fbrw4iich it was productd. Winrn 
W6'diM0«^ skiiror wisd0n»in tlie one, or usefoln«9»<Aini 
j^opriety in the <illierv we are conscious of ^.vctifplemib 
n%eftio«bn9 ^atid'thefoniiftwUch we have foiHidf/by 
e:0peritfn<!e4o>4>e MBoaiaiedwidi soch quatifies^ b&Mm^ 

' haiaraUy tindaieoesBarity expmssiveof i^^ 
us w^^tihe'emotioha-hfiiich propcsi^ btiorig to tbeqfiAi > 
kite they ^giiffyi : There is' tfaeeeftBe an: fdditiQDalb 

* source of'i)Oslttty in ferms, t firom die escpieasitti of v5tio|l' > 
qualities* ; wU^^ifor ^tbtf sake of ^Terspicuitj^ 1 6hatt>4kgti 
letii^ tor call l^eiT'HfiL ATI VB 'beauty* - ti 

' £^ary wovk^of desij^ inay^be cbrsidefQd im mo qa ^ 
odii^^ol^lhe folkmtngttigliai^r^^^idter imtHti&cinfioi^yr 
ui^^m^^dissf^-ytidi^ natupe.^qiA^V 

-cdiifitradtMi, |tBr<ihdpuaiiMe4)ripid mmiidnk-^^r^Qli^ 
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Bkhiie «f ifaecnd whiriirk is AKoqdfafillneditawm ttoihd^ 
itfc'b»«Qr>aecofdtngiy ttepemis, :d«Htr'>itfoii the ia»xk^* 
kiiwtd- :9f<ibd0m 4ji tU^dGsiga^ upon^ie fitnew dr)pffd^ 
prib^4jf diiffieonstriietioii^ or npon the utii^^itliiiseM&'f 
Tha donsideMtions of <les^, of ^ fim^sr, <md i)^>llcait9r, ' 
thersfore^ may^be consideiied as the tioiee gveaft ^Mrwifl 
o^Jthe 'refcuive beauty of ferms*^ ^Innianf «s«», Aftip 
bMu^'^isi^^fW)in alt ^se expre^sibn^M^hcsr ^ jbuc^it i 
may be useful to consider them separately, and to remlick7> 
the peculiar influence of <eachf iiifMOibthe bteiuty of forms* 

PART I. 

Of ike Influence of Design upon the Beauty of Forms. 

MtTn Aihthe quality of design k inmanycatoi prodiiCf :r 
tiv^c^^-jtoifitiQBd'beaiity^ sectmstoro^lioo^obyioittR 
t(Ei:(»|uite any ilhisCrattoii. . The bemty it dedign iftfta 
ptaD^ina; patntiag^ iiK a musical cctri^mMoOi or ioTa*^ 
mafiluhe, am esiHiesakms whiob pe^nP^taiattf ticCMor^ ^th 
ioriiwkaand in convenationr'^ whfeh suffifiieolly iib". 
di«tt«fhe cause orjBoufce of tkeotnatmb 

fcft^ord^erwe discov^^fitoeM.br utility, ^^einfin^^Hv « 
eieitfeiicd of ^de«gp* In diosefonm^rMC^Mdiiiiely^^^w > 
aUD jistiligDished by aicK qufditio^i the)dMC<mtry of aa . 
ien&iQimedkt^y suggests to us ihe bdmf of:kitctitHm.oPf^ 
disigiit;.)imd the same jnatensd qualities, of form^iHudiu 
signify to oadiis fitaess op usefubiess^ ;ar^ Ae .^gns)4sr)5. 
us^alkiiQf^ie design m though «dn(^>pccduGed.theiiU>.>) 
It is obvious, however, that we ttften- feroeive tiie .' 
expromoaE^dfsiga in fistfms, bc^ in miaoAimmni in 
^i^h'WQdiioovcrmithdr fitness ^ Hi^v^^Mf^^ 

T^mxik then do wfcruifer the Q(aifileiiQe.ofiiiles]0Ei4d>su)Dkbfi. 
caadsi and 4fe>tfaBra jai^ quali^««f &mk .miuab^ji»(e 
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in tiiewflciyesjexprt attw ta us of deagn and idttntioti?' 
I apprehend that there are ; thal^ there are certain qtndh 
tica of foam i^hich are immediately and permanemly ex% 
pmmre to uaof these qualities of miiid, and wlttcb derive 
dieir beaaty firom this expresenoo* 

1. tin this vkWy it wiU easily be observed, that tfaia 
Material quality which is most natarally and most pomet* 
foMy expresdve tottsof design, is VN iFoaMixT or aac^ 
HftAaiTT. Wherever, in any formi we observe tilis 
quality, v/e immediately infer des^. In every fytm^ 
on the contrary, where we dkcover a total want of ti» 
<pi^ty, we arie^ disposed to consider it as the production 
of chanoe, or of some power which has c^)erated ^ii^hoittt 
dionght or intention. ^* In all cases (says Dr. Heid)^ 
*^ regularity expresses design ^nd art ; f<»: nothmg regu^* 
^*larwasever^witM*kofehsuioe.'^ In vAat aftafraer 
this comiraion is formed, whether it ia derived ftom tao- 
perienca, or to be considered as an original piuieii^ of . 
our natttve^ I do not inquire. It is however, vaiy ObvJM 
oils in chiklreaf, at a very eatfy age t wd it may beoli* 
served, that the pedlar superstiliotia of $A natfoM me m 
a great measure founded upon it; and that all untforttPoT 
regular appearances in nature are referred by th^ to 
some inaeUigem i^Mdi h^v. 

The terms regnhd^ «id uniformity ttfe ined m ^ 
nonymoQsly} «luit k is diffieidt to esptom lliefir diftmacek^ 
As far as lam atfleto judge^^the follo^nmg adcoimtoll<AM 
diflSerenee is not very dist^t from Ac truth. » , - ^^ 

Widi'ttegard to both tcMis^ when applkd to fomi^' 
two thingi» ati^ ^bservabte^ 1^, That theyaie only ap^ 
{died to sudi^ ob)ecl» at^ compose ai whote ; arid thatlliey' 
edtpress a rdilion eMher between the psoia of itconsldte«- 
ed sepamtety, or among the paits cotii^dered aseonstfimt* 
ing the vAvolk. The r^atiofts bMWWti difemt wbibk% 
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or the piits of d^S^reiit wboks, m^ eaipafesoed bjr tithcr 
t»ma« '.Sie%s» That they express aliraya shnHarity xm 
' in^B^mbknoe of parts* With r^pard t6 m a fo r mi^ ^ 
ti^ixarm kadf b an evidboce of it; uiliforniity bans 
no&ing but similariQr of fbmu Witb regard to r^[w 
iltorit^^ it is not les^ evident. A regukur form is m 
fi)m».'v«hev& aU the.pairtsarQatmilar: animegu^r ^oroi 
b^^form ^l^rt all the parts ai^e <festnithir> A foiiiii; 
pusAytmgvA^ and partly brr^iilar, is ft form where scuao 
parts . are amiiar and oihers dissinsikr^ This is, i 
CO^cseinre, the literal meaning of regularity,^ a» appliol to 
fiornis, and wlmt we always m^an . by |t, when appUoi to 
iNBbiml objects. Tb^re ia, however, another meaning of 
the term, when a^iplied to works of art, viz. the imitation 
(^-a model. Thos, we say, that a piUar is regufar, that a 
pb«m is rognlar^ ithat any .jcompoditton is regtibor, when 
tbegr Jiaiie>^ same prdportionst aad the mmt parts^ 
whi«bM^ found iadbe model, c^. pneaimbed by ihe rute^ 
In this case, it is still the similarity of parts wl^hrcoiif 
slpitiiiisfegutei%; die^siotiImlr)r between all' the .parts 
im the oipy^ alid those in the c»4:bal Arom, which it b 
^onrow^« 

: . (CoQsideriog.tk«n regiilar«^ and woiSomikyp zb b^ 
aq^»sang similarity of parts in a whole, at is pkin, that 
W|^ may consider ewry form ooii»poaed o£ paits^ mther 
ian^tiisfi to die simlarity of individufdpmsv or lin re* 
failioii.lo the simibHrily of the whole parts^ In ih^ first 
case, the resembteMC of any two or oiomi . ptrtjKs^oafci* 
txrtesatstiinlforiaiity. In the^second,; ^: le^smblaace or 
si(nilaii^^aUtbep«tsGO»stiti>te»itAreg^ari^i Thus, 
wej«gr.tiialiany tw^isidescrf a prism we uniform^ but 
thM.the pmm itself i^ a i^^k^ figiAe; thai. the sides ^ 
a;o«ibe are uniform^ but that tbe cube itself is ne^dari 
diat ^ sidreis "ofma^ of tbe diU&rea« crysttds are urn* 
form, but that the crystals themselves are regular solids. 
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In this view, both unifiMrn^Qr and regularity are con^* 
stkotod bf rimilaiity of parts ; and the difibnenoe be* 
. tween them is, that uniformity expresses die similarity of 
parts considered separately, md r^larity the lumyarky 
of parts as constituting the whde. Tliere may there- 
fore be umformity without regularity, because there majr 
be a simiiari^ between any two or more parts of a form, 
without a general similarity among iht whole; but there 
cannot be regularity widiout uniformity, or without this 
g;eneral resemblance erf* the whole parts to each other* 

Whatever may be die truth of this explanation, j/t 
seems sufficiendy obvious, that both these qualkies aie 
imturalty expressive to us of design, and that from die 
appearance of the one, we are disposed to infer the execw 
tion of the other. 

I believe also it will be found, diat the beauty of such 
qualities in forms, arises from this expres«k>n of des^n, 
and that th^ are not beauttful in themselves, indspefi- 
dentiy of this expression* 

!• Whenever we know that such appearances in na- 
ture are the eicct of chance, or seem to have been pre- 
duced without any design, they are not beautifuL Of 
this every one must have had many instances in his own 
experience. We often meet with vegetiMe production^, 
which assume perfectly regular forms, and which ap- 
proach to a resemblance to animals. However exact 
such a resemblance may be, or however regular the 
form, we never oonsdder such productions as beautifoL 
We say only diat they are curious : we run to see them 
as noveltfes, but we never spcBk of their beaiitf or ftel 
from them that emotion of delight which beaetyjexoiles. 
In many stones, in die same manner, we often find resMi- 
Uances to v^etables, to animals, and to the huinaa 
countenance. We never say, however, that such in* 
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tens^/dDiitk 3ny OT the:iagved^B^ «f Mtuval scenery, b 

ovLis hdKld.wMi no.<riJiev.«m«itiQn.%H«llMt!(^ sufpnae. 

ffiitmfoiiau^;firiegulariQr wer^ b9tJitifi4rdn«twn»eWe% 

,kr»bbtiDiia*.|hat9acb;pro4Mf9i»oii»».ii>fc)^^ bft 

tao^lf 'bejMltili^ wjlh t^Mf: tbait- otft {urqdufled. bf dengo* 

. lid) SiichM Qbviot}% itliaitiiiiuiiarOiiit^r. i^iji^.k «veiy,«m» 

eqiH%()afftujtifu), wad that tfai&1)aia^. is.m aU ctite^^pm- 

jpc^ltbtosditp'^ dificvity of $ts .4ttAUHn«9t» spr t^ the 

4nDK.>ifi}eci^l<^ii^m«»<»k<)f-^esl^.<Mr 6<MU«' In stmpk 

^KlraMH ^r jwlcfai jiSi 91* constituted by Jk^: i(tf one Jufld> 

•«Mfeaii^&ii hoabt^ hMt m a fftfy.^mtfXi ,^sg^*. l^c 

crease the number of parts, and Us beau^VMrORses in 

4»ip<tet»D'te(^rtaf ;isfti^ftbfir.. . Wfi»H . Wtf wwh isfruck 

%«gl*blte.unifar»ity cf; tw?ftJt»v/E« i^ .s^oMien..;' TJbi^luai- 

4mpttl9i 9fd4(eMnrh»^ wmbfii; <^(|e4^if»;«arVAryjb«itutigil 

coimdepation. The unif(xtni^.,<}f .l4l(e^«i)^^pnp^^j[il 

^Meqr 4iidivwki0l of the -e^fifs^. im ^^i^ tree.,«^^ jsame 

)6>id csin DflSFcdy-be ^es^ntfd.^ ibfim^i m/SfTm^ sms^ 
icwpgit Ai3i$i ftQ)Ferfa}>4)W!4o(u)p,.^}W)fl(d<9«»>aii^^»^ 
,ildiiiifK9ii<^i^W)piple ,chie$^).I^iep:<^if^d,.|hAt);<^T^- 
.4)initMM ^jthfs: beam^ ^ mathipvi^cai- %wm,.Jifhw, ^ve 

Jdni9tiM» qC :^> 4^ (t^t^Owberal tn^o^et |» w(9i» ^m^- 

I^il8><»^h0»«g^ Alalia «fi)gre,AB.«U^,^(j|iaQ #ti^n9l^> 
.m^tkskAfi^ m .«Hip«!-t ^JetaiHW i^,iwn»1wF„H|f . ,<h^ 

r9Mf»'cef(ipt9te{),Kj{vig»ne»l«:^ <b»'#\»J9i^ *f ©*»^ %- 
81 ■ 
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wres of a greater nnmber of parts more beautiful than tte 
same figures <^ a smaller number of parts ; they cease 
only to be beautiful when tlie number pf their parts is so 
great as to produce confusion^ and of consequence to 
obscure the expression of design. It is the same princi*^ 
[de which seems to produce the beauty of intricacy. 
Nothing is more delightful, than in any subject where we 
at first perceived only confusion, to find regularity gradv 
ually emerging, and to discover, amid the apparent cha- 
os, some uniform princ^le which reconciles the wholes 
To reduce a number of apparently dissimilar particulars, 
under one general law of resemblance, as it is one of the 
strongest evidences of the exertion of wisdom and de« 
sign, so it is also productive of one of the strongest emo* 
dons of beauty, which design can excite. 

II. 

The view which I have now given of the beauty oi 
regularity and uniformity, as arising from the expression 
of design, seems also very sufficiently fo account for a 
feet, which every one that is conversant in the history oi 
the fine arts must have observed : I mean in the univer- 
sal prevalence of uniformity in the earlier periods of these 
arts : and perhaps a general view of the progress of taste 
in this respect is the best method, by which I can ex- 
plain the influence of design upon the beauty of forms. 

1« In the 'infancy of society, when art was first culti- 
vated, and the attention of men first directed to works of 
design, it is natural to imagii^, that such forms would be 
employed in those arts which were intended to please, as 
were most strongly expressive of design or skill. This 
would take place from two causes: Ist^ From their igno* 
lanoe of those more interesting qualities which such pro^ 
ductions might express, and which the gradual advance* 
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tnent of the arts alone could unfold ; and, 2d7y, From the 
peculiar value which design or art itself, in isuch periad9« 
possessed, and the ccmsequent admiration whidi it rais* 
ed. When any £ut was di^covored among a rude people, 
the circumstance that would most strongly affect them, 
would be the art itself, and the design or skill which it 
exhibited : the real capacities or consequences of the art, 
they must altogether be ignortmt of. What the artist 
would value himself upon would be the {H'oduction of a 
work of skill. What the spectator would admire, would 
be the invention or ingenuity of the workman who was 
capable of imagining and executing such a work. What 
the workmmi, therefore, would study, would be to give 
his work as full and complete an expression of this skill 
or design as he could. He would naturally, therefore, 
give it the appearance of perfect uniformity. In propor- 
ti(Mi as it had this appearance, it would more or less testt- 
fy the exertion of this skill, and of consequence mcM-e or 
less excite the admiration of the spectator. The cir- 
cumstance of art itself would thus naturally prev^ over 
jevery other expression of form ; and the v^due as well 
as the uncommonness of such talents would give to uni* 
fornuty a degree of beauty, which it is perhaps difficult 
for those to imagine who are accustomed to the advance- 
ment of the arts in a polished age. How naturally all 
this would take place, may still, however, b&seen in the 
tastes and opinions of , children* What they peipetually 
admire is uniformity and regularity. The fint little es- 
3ays they make in art, ^re all distinguished by this char- 
acter ; the opinion they form of the value or beauty of 
my object tt^t is shown to them« is from the prevalence 
of uniformity in its composition ; and the triumph which 
they display, when they are able to produce any kind of 
ftgfAmty m ihpr little productions, very sufficiently indi* 
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cates the connexion that subsists in their mindSy betwwn 
such qualities and the expression of design. 

In the earlier periods of society, therefore, it wem$ 
reasonable to imagine, that all those arts which vttrc di* 
rected only to ornament, or to the production of be&uty, 
^ould employ, in preference to all others, the adttiiited 
form ; and that the artist should attempt to give to tvery 
thing that constituted the fine arts of such an age, that 
uniformity, which was expressive of the quaBty iiK3Wt 
valued, and most admired among them. It is found, 
accordingly, that this is the fact, and diat the form^ 
which, in such periods, universally characterized tbn^ 
productions of taste, is uniformity or regularity. 

The first appearance of the arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing, has, in every country, been distinguished by this 
charactser. The earliest attempts to imitate die human 
form could have little merit, as an imitation, and C(Mdd 
be valued only for the skill and dexterity diey appaa^ 
at such a period, to exhibit. What tile spectator ssimir^ 
tdf was not so much the resemblance to man, as the in-^ 
Vention aiidart which produced this resembland^; what 
^ artist dierefore would study, would be to nKtfcehb 
work as expressive of this skill as possible. He fcould, 
however, do this in no way so surely, as by thb produi;- 
tion of uniformity, by making choice of an attitude In 
which both sides of the body were pcrttctfy similar, and 
every article of drapery, &c. upon the one rfde, having a 
correspondent article of the same kind upon the 0Cher« * 
Sdch a work carried with it immediately the cotivklttoi 
of design, and would Of course excite the aditiimtioii of 
an 2^ to which design \Vas not femffiar. llie figures df 
the gods, and of the heroes o^rude nations, are aoeord*^ 
^ly represented by every traveller, as fkshioned mttiia 
manners and whoever ^ tskt Afe trqitbk bf l^eadtog 
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the Abbe Winkelman's laborious History of Ancient 
Sculpture, will find that the earliest period even of Gre- 
4mCi art, was distinguished by the same character. 

As the fevourite form of such an age would be regu* 
krity, the first step of the progress of the art would nat* 
urally consist in the greater perfection of this' form, in 
the hitler finisl^ing of the parts, and in the increase of 
(heir number. It is at this period that the Egyptian 
. sculpture seems to have stopped ; the accuracy and the 
delicacy of its workmanship appear not to have been ex- 
ceeded by any other pe<q)le ; but the possibility of ad- 
ding variety to uniformity, or of copying the more grace- 
ful attitudes of the human form, seems either to have been 
unknown or una!ttempted among them. From what 
cause tliis peculiarity arose, it is now difficult to explain; 
if iti may not be conceived to have been the effect of a 
law of religion, by which the artists were forbidden to 
give any other appearance or attitude to the objects of 
their w<Srship; t^an those which were to be found in their 
Ancient sculptures. Every history of painting sufficient- 
ly fihows, tliat the first periods of this art have been uni- 
formly distinguished by the same character. 

The urt of gardening seems to have been governed, 
and long governed, by the same principle. When men 
first b^an to consider a garden as a subject capable of 
beauty, or of bestowing any distinction upon its posses* 
sor, it was natural that they should endeavour to render its 
form as different as possible fix)m that of the country 
luroand it ; and to mark to the spectator, as strongly as 
they could, both the design and the labour which they 
had bestowed upon it. Irregular forms, however con- 
venient or agreeable, might still be the production of na- 
ture ; but forms peifecdy regular, and divisions com« 
pletely unj^fonD, immedii^y excite^ the belief of design, 
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and with this belief, all the admiration wluch follows tbje 
employment of skill, or even of expense. That this 
principle would naturally lead the first artists in garden- 
ing to the production of uniformity, may easily be con-^ 
ceived, as even at present, when so diflFerent a system of 
gardening prevails, the common people universally fol- 
low the first system ; and even the men of the best taste^ 
in the cultivation of waste or neglected lands, still enclose 
them by uniform lines, and in regular divisions, as more^ 
immediately signifying what thpy wish should be signi;^ 
fied, their industry or spirit in their improvement. 

As gardens, however, are both a costly and perma- 
nent subject, and are of consequence less liable to the in- 
fluence of fashion, this taste would not easily be altered :, 
and the principal improvements which they would re- 
ceive, would consist rather in the greater employment 
of uniformity and expense, than in the introduction of 
any new design.- The whole history of antiquity, ac 
cordingly, contains not, I believe, a single kistanCe where 
this character was deviated from, in a spot considered 
solely as a garden ; and till within this century, and in 
this country, it seems not any where to have been imag- 
ined, that a garden was capable of any other beauty, than 
what might arise from utility, and from the display of art 
and design. It deserves also further to be remarked, 
that the additional ornament^ of gardening, have in eve- 
ry country partaken of the same character, and have been 
directed to the purpose of increasing the appearance and 
the beauty of design. Hence Jet d'Eaus, artificial foua-^ 
tains, regular cascades, trees in the form oi anintals, &c. 
have in all countries been the principal ornaments of gar- 
dening. The violation of the usual appearances of na- 
ture in such objects, strongly exhibited the employment 
of art. They accorded perfectly, therefore, with the 
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diai*acter' which the scene was intended to have; and 
Aey increased its beauty as they increased the eflfect erf 
that quality upon which this beauty was founded. 

The same principle which has thus influenced the 
taste of men in the earlier periods of society, with regard 
to sculpture and gardening, appears to have extended to 
every other art which was CTiployed in the beauty of 
form. The art of dancing, one of the fine arts of a rude 
people, and which is capable indeed of being one of thp 
fine arts of die most improved people, is distinguished 
in its first periods by the same character, ^d from the 
same cause. The common or genei^ motions of the 
human body are acquired in so early infancy, and are 
performed with so little reflection, that they appear to be 
more the exertion of a natural power, than an acquisition 
of labour or art. When men then first began to take 
pleasure in the exertion of their agility, and to expect 
praise or admiration for their skill, it is obvious, that the 
motions and gestures which they would adopt, would be 
such as were fanhest removed from the natural or easy 
motions of the body, and which from this difference were 
most strongly expressive of the address or agility of the 
dancer. Hence naturally arose the invention of all those 
uniform attitudes, in which the two sides of the body 
were rendered perfectly correspondent; those artificial 
gestures, in which the same motion of the limbs is repeat- 
ed, without any change of place : and as the art advanc- 
ed, those regular figures in which the same form is per- 
petually described ; and those more complicated dances, 
in which a number of performers are engaged in repeat- 
ing some intricate figure within a definite interval. Such 
gestures and figures, as are essentially different fi-om the 
usual gestures of the body, were immediately expressive 
both of design and of skill. The performer would study 
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t6 excel ih thri^ ^ The speetatgr /wwld) itowe iNmnilk 
jfropcutionasiiedideKod; and fasMe .die sotiw^OuJllislU 
mostnecessiffilf aflBtame the same diaraGterirf'fiigalmill^ 

d^stihed to pleasew , , i > > , 

tioh, ii^om a v»4iQriif other paitifealara ia JlieofiMUiKefMlk 
jbrms c^rtid^ ti^on^ if itdid v0t kad io ai^ery. mkm^ 
atfd I* b^Heve a very impeoessafy avM^^toiiu cl^ba 
i^eader ^wiM periiaps fo^re ne, if I avaA «^ad£<Qf 't|«t 
dpporttmltjr tD hazard a conjecture, wbethft the^iiiipM 
pHnciiSfe is hot die cause of tdie inwotioo d[ Affm aind 
measure ih poetry, and whether k may not aaiwe tiifM^ 
tount for a very remaric^ble £iet t^t everjr oao in Mr 
tfit&tMA^'itidi^viz. The pfisccdeaee of pwtifial^ to pnoif^ 
id c6tif^GKsitiotift ' *\i:iy 

The use of latiguage is acquined ao eaify is fife^ nod 
is [Practised upon eommcMi occastODs wHh>sa< little 4tMjd|F 
Or thought, ttut it appesn^ to a nxie pec^k^ »$. it does-^ 
tiie common people of tvtry conunajy larthfr a9<m iidl^ 
tent power c^our na^re, than as an acquiaiUOiX lofi J^iwr 
orstudy^ and upiRisuchoccdkHK^ i8x:QQfddored^Q# 
ihore expressiiFe of d^ign or skill, tiian the wMm of 
birds, or the ories of animals. When therofcse men JKmft 
(Hegau id Aink of eompo^tion, and io expect aiJmiratioQ 
from theirskfll'in it, they uwiM very oatwsdSy ^%d§f»Mg 
tomake it lis^^presisive as they could of thisakUl^.bf^ ^^ 
tinguidhing- it as much as possible from fGOlRiooojlM^ 
^age. T}M^rei?aB4ibwaysoobviocisifertius,^asb)ltti^ 
production ^ some 'kind of legukmilyor m»fomiky( \if 
the prodivedon either of regufari^ in the sucooawHi ^ 
^ese sounds, or of ua^Mtnity ch* iiesdmbiaace^iiiy^ 
dbtiiidi themselves. Such qualkies in «fid»f*wtioa 
^oiM ittMedifttefy so^^gest the. belief itf OHIk im&4i^ 
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i%ii^ and vwM of eonseqpraoe exaite all tbat udmir^ri 
iv4iidiv Ht*^ comm^ricenEi^ttt vi every art^ sujch qualities 
so sirongly and so jmtly n^« The same mus^^ there* 
fere, which induced the so^lplor to give to his perfoitup 
anc^ that form, whidi was most strongly expressive c^ 
bis'^dit, wmild induce ^ poet to employ that regularity 
^uniformity (^ sounds, vrhkh wsts most immediateljr 
txppeBsive also of hk skifl* and which was most likely 
to Excite the admiration of his peojde. Bhy me or meas* 
ttethen(ac<»'diQgto tfaenatt^^ofthe Ianguage»ai^tbe 
Miperior diffi<^lty (Neither) weiuiid natur«iUy come Xq be 
fbe conG^itaent mark of poefery, or of thtf species q£ 
eompo^iiaiui which was destined to aJ^t cr to p^eapie* It 
wmM be the simplest resource which the poet cottW fall 
Hf^iftv ^ distibgi^sh bis pnoduetiKAis from common lim^ 
gui^ ; and it would accordingly please^ juiit in piY^r<^ 
tiM todie pexfec^on of its ft^gcAmty^ or to the degree ta 
4i4iiGh k was expres»ve of his labour mA .skiU* Xhe 
gi^eater and more impoctant charaic^erii^iQs of die ait^i^ 
m^ peo[de most n^ieKouily be uAtc^^inted wkh; and 
^M^Kft would nai^irsAy constkute the diati^^ion to abem 
between poetry and common language, would be the apt 
^peaiance of uniformity or rq^Ndaiky in the one, wd tiH 
^f<^ntofthiem4nthe43(thcr. w . 

' As thus^ the first instances ^cf ^eomposition would be 
^tidngui^ied by some speciesof uniformity^ eveiy kind 
^'Com^skion would gradually bocvow, or come to be 
^stitigattthed by^ liie same< charaoten If it was necessa- 
17 for ihe^poet to 4stiidy siijqineor ineasare^ todistio^ish 
)ns vemesirom oommcm lattgu^eiit would be equally 
^necessary for the lawgiver to study the ^same in the com« 
^positbn of )u8 lawsy and the sage an the compositicm of 
M&sq>bonsai& Withcmt this chars^clfx, dsey Imd ik> dis- 
litictba&omiisualor fiunilkr^xp^easion; they had no 
32 . 
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nmtk by which ihey migfat be known to tie die £pdit off^ 

UxMight or reflation, mstead of the imnoediate dSositm. 

gf &ncy. Befc^e the invaition of writing, the only ex«^4 

padfent by which it seems poss&le that composkioa 

oould be distinguished fbom common tongnage, must> 

hove been «ome speeies of umformity or mgiibrity,^ 

wind) mi^t immediately convey tiic belief of art or de-^- 

^gn^ and thus sepanne it imm that vulgar huiguage^ 

which appeared toimpty neither^ It is hence d»t^ in^ 

every ooiuitry, prarerbs^ or the ancient maxims dT wi»« 

dsmf are distbiguished by aKteration, or mennre, 'ar> 

some other artifice of a like nature; that in mai^ conii^* 

tfies the eariieac laws have bera written inverse; and^ia 

general, that the ardfioial composition whidi is nowafv 

ppopriated to poetry alone, and dkilingubhed by the name 

cS^poeHealeampadtimj was nalmmlly the prevatting cbar« 

Mttr oficomposilioii) and'SppKed to every subject wUoh^ 

was the fruit of bbonr or meditation ; as tte marie, and 

indeed the only mark that then could be given, of the 

enqployment of this^ labour and meditation* 

• The invention of writmg occasioned a verygmafti 

ifvokitioain oon^iositiw. What was written, was fA 

ksdf expressire of design. Prose> tlierefore,^ when writJ 

ten, was equally «]opressive c^ design with ver80>6b 

rhyme v and the re^»unts which these imposed, tedmeil; 

naMrally to fi3make that artificial compositicm, which ilo«i^ 

aoJOBgerhadthe wdue it bore, before this inven^ibm^ 

The discovery of writing, seems therefore natmall]? t» 

have kd to composttim m prose. It might be ^ipected 

dsoy that the ^fame cause shoirid have freedi poetry .firom^ 

^j-estraints with^whichthe ignorance or fiie necessities 

of^amide age had thussluK^kled it ; and that the gMUr 

4i8tinetiofi9ofimageiy,of enthusiasm, of being direetedio 

tlieiMU«ination^inMead of the tmdemtantting, See. Ak»M^ 
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hKve been sufficient distinctions of it frdm prosaic coibh 
posiliany wttibont preserving those rude mventbns, which 
Wire fbitndcd soldy upon dieexpreasioik of art* There 
ape, however, two causes which serve to prevenl this nat* 
uraleflfecty and which it is prdsable witt every wh^^ con* 
t^nue to appropriate rhyme ormeasure to poetical compo- 
sition^ Ist^ The pentnanence of poetical modeb, and the ' 
ifw^ttrtible pivjudtce we have in their fi^rour^ even from 
no other cause than their antiqui^ : and ^Setf^, The real 
difficulty df the art itself^ which, in opposition to the gen^ 
eial history of art, remains stiU as dUieult, and perhaps 
more so, than in the first periods of its culttvawn ; and 
^Hrhich of consequence renders it stUl as much the object 
of admiintion, as when it first began to be oultivftted*. 
The geoeraUty of m^i judge <tf poetry by the perfiaction 
orimperfeetion of its rhymes; and die art or skill of the 
poet in tfaemanagemmt o^them, constitutes a very great 
share of ^ pleasure they have in die perusal of it. 

'«' Whatever truth diere ma3rbe in tfads conjecture, with 
regard to the origin of thyme and measure; it is a fiust 
mA^ertAy oeitaiUy that the first periods <^ the history of 
tbe fine arts, are distinguished by uniformity and r^a<- 
lamp I and perhaps the observations which I have affiM>4 
ed may lead the reader to believe, that this arises from^ 
the eafirly, and perhi^ instinctive association we have ei 
such qualities in £^rm, withdbsign and skiU^ and thegveat 
and. pi^uiUaF .value they necessarily have in s«iohta period 
ofsocidyi. . • 

: V a# When, honnever, the fine arts have made diis pro-i 
gness, cimiinetanceB^se which alter in a great measure 
the taste of mankind, and intfoduoe a diffenent opinion 
with regard to the*beauty of design. Two causes more 
especially conspire to this. ]«^ The discovery that ift 
ginduBilly iMde^^thttt other and more afiecting. qualitiiay 
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arrcapable df being ex vessed t^ fbrms^, than tiiat Gim&m 
design : and iidiy. The jm^gress of the arts timnMiAn^ 
which naturally renders easy what at ^st Was Afionily 
and, of consequence, renders the production of vegvlaA* 
tf or uniforonty less forcibly the sign of dkilt ^kop dt 
first. Both tend imtnedlaftetf to the imrodoction of r a* 
RiEtr. 

When the painter and sculptor, for instance, had ad- 
vanced so far in their art, as to be able to imitifteexa(^ 
the form of the human body, it could not wdl be fang 
before they applied themselves to paiticular imltai^oii^of 
it. Some forms are beautifol, others not. Tlr^ wiadki 
study therefore to imitate the former ; and pertiiips a^ 
deavour to investigate what circumstances concstiloled 
the difference between such caser^ llie imitation of die 
beautiful, fh)m the imitation of mere form, was itseif^a 
great step in iht art, but was of still greater consequence 
in leading to another. Beautiful forms were more 
beautiful in one attitude than in another, under the inifi- 
ence of some passions or alTections, than under die kAm^ 
ence of others. To imitate such objects, theref€»e, it Urns 
necessary to study, not onfy the general beauty of leufai, 
but such attitudds and expressions, as wtJre the signs 'of 
such passions or s^Sections. The most beautifol fmms 
in real life, trere stilt ih some respects defteknl, an^^it 
WSi^ difficult to fitid instances, whefe s^h forais tiii|ht 
display the most beatttfful attitudes or €fXpi*C8sion«.. <Phe 
imagination of the pamter Or the scu^or, could alon^mf)* 
ply this Want i he Would endeavour by de^etsy tl^rd^, 
to unite the beauty Of form wkh fte bduiQr.bf 'escpres* 
^ioh ; and would thus gradually ascend lo eo^ep^^^of 
Ideal beauty, and to Aie production of form awd of -aSti- 
todfei^moneijeautHUl than any that were to be fouttftria 
Mature its^. ttCtbese^ ya^Ious ^pa, the tm^MtsI^ of 



4atlituik»>)iave little unilonnityy and in the expressic^ f[f 

.pttfliMt or>affecVton» eveiy v^iety of foim must be iptrp- 

nditoediwhicb takes place hi rq4 lif^ < Thp arti$t^ thei%- 

^toJstif^oifSM not only be upder jjje ^nefje^si^tyof introduc- 

-]og>a»e^i tpMtitbie admiia^im of t^^pc^fori/i^uld neq- 

essarify^ keep pace with its introduction ; both becau^ 

tiieexpresaion which his forms now a^$uni6d> w^^ of it* 

ij^rifflfiueh :i»oi^:p]^Qsing and interestipg,. than the mei:e 

^C9cf»^esfsidn 0f das^mand because this variety was in fa^t 

:9kWfm^^iiSifWii of greater skill and dexterity in the artisl:^ 

Iban^die mere uniformity of the former age. In those 

art% tb^p^re, varieQr of form woukl not only be consid* 

\ iered as expressive of design ; but as what distinguished 

.the old and Ij^e modem school, was the uniformity of the 

(dtkti and die variety <^ the other, it would be Qonsidere4 

;.a8 tbe peculiar s^ dT elfgant or of unproved design. 

t .n In sdl the oth^r artSy which were either directed to the 

.{^oduCtion of beauty of form, or which were susceptible 

idf il, the same causes would produce the same effect, fn 

-i all of them^ in proportion as the art was cultivated^ the 

^(difficulty of it would decrease ; the siame form which 

I was beautiful, and solely beaujtiful, when the circum* 

^iirtance of wt or skill o»ly .was considered^ would every 

.d9if becoB^sle^s beauti^l, asthatsl^iU became more ceqi- 

uttim r l^e natural rivalship of artists woukl lead them to 

^.d(viateil*onab this principle of uniformity, and by the in* 

taroduotiQli of some degree of variety, to give greater 

, ptpofa of their art and dexterity : — i]t would not fail tpbe 

obse^itd, that in such invei^tions some \yere more beau- 

ta&ih<ff .more ; pkasing than others : some farther quali- 

.[jtiesi t\mefwc^ would be sought for in fonP9s, than that 

> <r%fhi^ WM mer% exp^ssive.of design ; the forms which 

"^•^wm^ beaiil^^JEn natua:e9^ w^uJId l>f; iQ^tato4 in t;he po- 
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ductions of art ; succeeding ages would g^ually nefioe 
upon these beginnings of improvement ; uotil^ at U^ 
the niost common forms would receive all Uiat degree, 
of beauty, which was consistent witli their usefulness or 
ends. 

The forms, however, that are beautiful in nature, are^^ 
in general, such as are distinguished by variety. In tjwn 
imitation of them, variety would necessarily be introduQ^^ 
ed. The imitation of such forms, the application of tbem«; 
to common objects, was, in itself, more laborious, movQ^ 
difficult, and demanded more skill in the artist, than ti»j 
production of mere uniformity. The variety, there£;»:ef 
•which took place in this period of the arts, would natuni 
rally become the sign of improved or of elegant desigiw' 
as uniformity had formerly been the sign of design itself; 
and as the one distinguished the rude period of theses 
arts, and the other the improved and elegant one, uniCor-. 
mity in this, as in the former case, would come to be 
considered as the sign of rude or imperfect design, apdl 
variety, of that which was refined and cultivated* The 
application of these principles to the different arts, whicjbt 
are conversant in the beauty of form, is far beyond the< 
limit of these observations. 

By such means as these, by the imitation of natune^^/ 
by the invention which rivalship would naturally excite \ 
and by the natural progress of art itself, variety would 
gradually be introduced ; in different degrees indeed m 
different arts, according to their nature, and the costUuesa, 
and permanence of the subjects upon which they were em- 
ployed, but still in all in some degree, and according to 
the measure in which they admitted of it. As it thus 
also became the principal visible distinction between the . 
rude and the improved state of these arts, it would be- 
come the sign of this improvement and refinement ; the 
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excellence of the artist would, in a great degree, be 
measured by the proportion of it which he w^s capable 
af giving to his works ; and as the love of uniformity had 
distinguished the earlier periods of society, the love of va« 
riety would, from the same cause, distinguish the periods 
of cultivation and refinement. It is found accordingly, that 
this is the great characteristic of the taste of polished ages : 
and so strong is this principle, that wherever, in the arts of 
any country, variety is found to predominate, it may be 
safely inferred, that they have long been cultivated in that 
country ; as, on the other hand, wherever the love of 
uniformity prevails, it may with equal safety be inferred, 
that they are in that country but in the first stage of thqir 
improvement. 

^ TTiere is one art, however, in which the same effect 
stems to have arisen from very different causes. The 
variety which distinguishes the modem art of gardening 
in this island, beautifiil as it undoubtedly is, appears not, 
however, to be equally natural to this art, as it has been 
^^wn to be to others. It is, at least, of a very late ori- 
^gin : it is to be found in no other country : and those na* 
tidtts of antiquity, xdio had carried the arts of taste to the 
greatest perfection which they have ever yet attained, 
while they had arrived at beauty in every other species of 
form, seem never to have imagined, that the principle of 
variety was applicable to gardening, or .to have deviated 
ill any respect from the regularity or uniformity of their 
ancestors. 

Nor does it indeed seem to be either a very natural 
or a very obvious inven^on. A garden is a spot sur- 
rounding or contiguous to a house, and cultivated for 
, the c<mvcnience or pleasure of the family. \Vhen men 
began first to ornament such a spot, it was natural that 
they should do with it, as they did with the house to 
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which it was subordinate, viz. by ^ving it every possible 
appearance of uniformity, to shew that tfiey had bestoww 
ed labour and expense upon the improvement of it. In 
the countries that were most proper for gardening, hk 
those distinguished by a fine climate and a beautiful 
scenery, this labour and expense could in fiict in nootfieir 
way^be expressed than by the production of sodi ttt& 
formity. To imitate the beauty of nature in the maSk 
scale of a garden, would have been ridiculous in a cotuU 
try, where this beauty was to be found upon the grcsrt 
scale of nature ; and for what purpose should they bestoi^r 
labour or expense, for which every man expects cre(£i| 
in erecting a scene, which, as it could be little superior (tt 
the general scenery around them, could of consequenot 
but little communicate to the spectator the beli^ of tliis 
labour or this expense having been bestowed? Thi 
beauty of landscape, nature h^d sufficiently provided* 
The beauty, therefore, that was left for man to cneate, 
was the brauty ci convenience or magnificence ; both of 
ihem dependent upon the employment of art and expensfe, 
and both of them best expressed by such forms, as im^ 
ji^diately^ signified the employment of such means, fii 
such a situation, therefore, it does not seem natural, tHaSt 
men should think of proceeding in this art beyond iijk 
first and earliest forms, which it had acquired ; or tMt 
any further improvement should be attempted in it, thib 
merely in the extension of the scale of this design. 

In this view, I cannot help thinking, that the modem 
taste in gardening, (or what Mr. Walpole very justly, anii 
very emphatically calls the art of creating landscape), 
owes its origin to two circumstances, which may at first 
appear paradoxical, viz. To the accidental circumstance 
of our taste in natural beauty being founded upon fbrdgn 
models ; and to the difference or inferiority (^the scene* 



ty 0f our own countsy, to that which we were apcustom* 
^.peculiarly to admirei 

. J Thednflueace of these circumstances will be perhaps 
Sufficiently obvious to those ><rho recollect that the compo- 
^tipns which serve most early, and indeed most universal- 
l^p^ to fix our taste in thb respecti are those which have been 
produced in Italy and Greece ; in countries much supe- 
^or to our own, in the articles of climate and of natural 
beauty ; which are almost sacred in our imaginations, 
from the events by which they have been distinguished, 
9nd which, besides all this, have an additional charm to 
us, from the very compositions in which they arc cele- 
^ted* The poems of Homer and Thtiocritus, of Vir- 
gil and Horace, have been now for a considerable length 
pf time, the first poetical compositions to which the youth 
of podem Europe are accustomed ; and they have in* 
fluenced accordingly, in a very sensible degree, the taste 
of all those who have been so early engaged in the study 
of them. Besides this, the effect of painting, and par- 
ticularly of landscape painting, has been very great, both 
V awakening our taste to natural beauty, and in deter- 
xpining it The great masters in this art have been prin- 
cipally Italians : men who were bom amid scenes of dis^ 
tinguished beauty, who passed their lives in copying 
those features either of real or of adventhious expression 
with which Italy presented them ; and whose works have 
disseminated, in every country where they found their 
wayi the admiration of the scenes which they copied. 
From both these causes, and from the strong prejudice, 
which, since the revival of letters, we so early and so 
deeply feel, in favour of every thing that relates to Gre- 
cian or to Roman antiquity, the imagery of Italian scen- 
ery had got atrongly the possession of our imaginationi 
Our first impressions of the beauty of nature had been 
33 



gaUi^ from the compositions which delineated ^ch 
scenery ; and we were gradually accustomed to consider 
them as the standard of natural beaxity. 

With these impressions, it was very natural for the 
inhabitants of a country, of which the scenery, however 
beautiful in itself, was yet in many respects very differs 
ent from that which they were accustomed to consider! 
s^ solely or supremely beautiful, to attempt to imitate 
what they did not possess ; to import, as it were, the 
beauties which were not of their own growth 2 and ifi 
iact to create, according to Mr. Walpole's vigorous ex*^ 
pression, that scenery wliich nature and fortune had de» 
nied tiiem* . 

Such improvements, however, as extremely expen* 
Mve, could not be at first upon a very large scale. ^ They 
could, for various reasons^ occupy only that spot of 
ground which surrounded the house : and as they thus 
supplanted what had formerly been the garden, thqr came, 
very naturally to be considered only as another species 
of gardening. A scene of so peculiar a kind, could not 
well unite with the country around. It would gradually 
therefore extend, so as to embrace all the ground thatt 
was within view, or in the possession of the improver. 
From the garden, therefore, it naturally extended to the 
park, which became therefore also the subject of this 
new, but very fortunate mode of improvement : And, 
thus, from the nature of modem education, and the habit^ 
we are in of receiving our first rudiments of taste from^ 
foreign models, together with the admiration whicl^ 
so many causes have conspired to excite in our mind^^ 
with regard to anticMiity, seems very probably to have^ 
arisen that modem taste in gardening, which is so dif- 
ferent from every/ other that men have followed, and^ 
which has tended so much to the ornament of this 
country. 
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It IS to be observed also, iii confirmation of what I 
ftave said, that the first attempts of this kind in England, 
were very fer from being an imitation of the general scene- 
ry of nature* It was solely the imitation of Italian scene- 
ty : and it is not improbable, that they who first practised 
flie art, were themselves ighorant of the possible beauties 
which it at length might acquire. • Statues, temples, 
lims, ruins, colonades, &c. were the first ornaments of 
all such scenes. Whatever distinguished the red scenes 
of imture in Italy, was here employed in artificial scenery, 
with the most thoughtless profusion ; and the object of 
the art in general was the creation, not of natural, but of 
Italian landscape. The fine satire of Mr. Pope upon 
this subject, is a sufficient proof of the degree to which - 
this fashion was carried ; and it deserves to be remark-* 
ed, to the honour of his taste, that he so soon saw the 
possible beauties of this infant art, and was so superior 
to the universal prejudices upon the subjeit. 

It was but a short step, however, from this state of 
the art, to the pursuit of general beauty. The great step 
Had already been made, in the destruction of the regular 
forms which constituted the former system of garden- 
ing, and in the imitation of natufe, which, although for- 
eign, and very different from the appearances or the char* 
acter of nature in our own country, was yet still the imi- 
tation of nature. The profusion with which temjiles, 
riiins, statues, and all the other adventitious articles of 
Kalian scenery was lavished, became soon ridiculous. 
The destruction of these, it was found, did not destroy 
the beauty of landscape. The power of simple nature 
was felt and acknowledged, and the^emoval of the arti- 
cles of acquired expression, led men 'only more strongly 
to attend to the natural expression of scenery, and to 
§Xndy the means by which it might be maintained or im* 



|HX>ycd« The pubBcatbp al$o, at ihjls tiiRKS^ of ^ 
8QDS of Tbomaoo, in the opinion of a veiy competeit 
judge,^ contribiited in no small degree, both to ^uene* 
aqd direct the taste of men in thi9 art The peciil]^ 
sieritof the work itself, the Angular felicity of its de$» 
criptioiis, i^nd above all, the^fine enthusiasm which i| 
displays, aiid which it is so fitted to excite, with Degwl 
|o the works of nature, were most singularly adapted 40 
|»t>mote the growth of an infant art, which had for ^ 
object the production of natural beau^ ; and hy.d\Sm^ 
ifig every where both the admimtion of nature, and t^p 
IpiQwkdge of its expression, prepared, in a pecidiar do* 
gree, the mind^ (4* men in general, both to feel the efiect^^ 
9Qd to judge of the fidelity, of those scenes in which it 
was imitated, By the^e means, and by the singular 
genius of sqme late inaster?, the art of gardeouig Im 
|pr»du;^ly ascended ^m tt^e pursuit of particular, to tl^ 
pursuit of geneml beauty ( to realise whatever the f^ncy 
of the painter has imagined, and to createa scenery,«uM^ 
pure, mo^e h^monious, an^ more expressive, than any 
that ijs to be found in nature itselfl 

From th^ slight view which I hav< now given of the 
progress of those ^rts, which respect t|)e beauty of formy 
the reader in^y perhap;^ be ^tisfied, that thia pnc^gneis^ 
itself produces a difference i)i thp §^timent9 of nagpt, urith 
regar4 to .^p beauty of de^gp, and to those materiajl 
qualities in forfp^b which are expressive of it ; that the 
same dc|^e of art or ^Ul which is the object of admua- 
tion 10 an «iarly.age, ceases to be $o, ip w age of .greitfer 
Piproveinpnt; and that hence as ^ifriypiiifATT ift.tfip 
distiiiguishing form of beauty in the first p^pd^^-t))9$e 
arts, yARi£Tv is from the sapie cau$e, in the]att^» 

The^^ qMaUtio?, howeysr, though in a greai jpmsm^ 
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dwactertstic of iim i^ide «id the imfsi^vedf peifiods of 
Ac arts, are nekher opposite iior inecoaeilable.; In<eve> 
ry perfect form of beauty they imist be umted, ^xl di^ 
fsavac quality of design or skill which is the foun^tion 
0f thdr beauty, affords also the laiv of their union. 
'' £very work of art supposies unity of design, or some 
(fine end vAnch the aitist had in view in its structure or 
compt^ion. la forms, however, considered sin^y m 
''tacpressive of design, and wkhout any odier «latioii, the 
•only pQ0siUe sign of unity of dei^gn, is uniformity or 
fegularity^ It is this which alone dktinguishes the pro* 
ductioasof chance, from those of design: and without 
t^tm appe^raDkce of this, vario^ is confessedly only confu- 
sion. 

'- In eycry bea^iful woik <^ art, something more than 

mere design is demandedi viz. elegsmt or efiStbellished 

design^ Hie only material sign of this is variety. It is 

' tlm which distingubhes, in general, beautiful from pbia 

i^sm^i and without Ais, in siwie degree, uniformity is 

jmfy duUiess and insif^dity. Beautiful forms, therefore^ 

must necessarily be composed both of unif<M'mity and 

'Variety ; and tlds union will be perfect, when the prqpcMr- 

/lion c^uniformtty does not encroach upon the beauty of 

fsnApUisbment, and the proportion of variety does not 

tncrpach upon the beauty of unity. 

>^ Considering, therefore, forms in this light, as beauti- 

' fbl mensly from Aeir expression of design, the observa- 

» ^on of Dr. l}utc|||son may perhaps be considered as an 

• fiiLioin with regOTTto tfieh- beauty, viz. That where Ae 

linifo^^Hy is equal, the beauty of forms is in proportion 

' to t}ieir variety ; and wKen their variety is equal, their 

))eauty |$i in proportim to tlieir uniformity ; that is, ac« 

f^or^i^ tp the view which I have now presented to the 

Fmder^ wbeo the unit^ Qf dpsigu is equal, the b^uty of 
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forms win be in proportion to their embellishment; antf 
when the embellishment 'of forms is equal, their beauty* 
will be in proportion to the unity of theu* design. ^ 

m. 

In the view wTiich I have now presented to the read-' 
cr, the qualities of uniformity and variety arc considered* 
as beautiful from their expression of design, fn tfae^ 
preceding section, on the other hand, these qualities are 
considered as beautiful, from the eflfect of their compos!-* 
tion, in maintaining and promoting the emotion which 
the subject itself b capable rf exciting. That Aes6' 
V qualities are in fact beautiful from both these causes j^ 
tiiat their composition is in some cases beautifiil from be-' 
ing expressive of die skill and taste of the artist ; and ih* 
others, from being correspondent to the character or ex^' 
pression of the subject, are propositions so obvious, thaf 
I win not detain the reader by any illustration of theihi* 
The confounding of tiiese distinct expressions has alsc^* 
I believe, been the cause of the greater part of mistaken' 
which have been made in the investigation of die beautjj^* 
of these qualities. -^ 

The beauty of these expressions, however, is verj/* 
different ; and as it is in the power of the artist, either td * 
sacrifice the beauty of design to that of character or express * 
sion,ortosacrificethebeautyofcharactertothatcrfdesign, * 
there is not perhaps any circumstance of more importance ' 
to him, or to the aits of taste in generaytfian a proper com- " 
prehension of the diflFercnce of this wauty, and of tlfe' 
gfeat superiority which the one has over the other. The 
superiority of the beauty of expression or character^ 
seems to consist in three things. 1^^ In the greater and 
more aflfecting emotion, which is produced by il^ than 
wh^t is produced by the mere expression of design^ 2dfy^ 
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Ifi this beauty being more universally felt, as being de* 
p^<i^nt only upon sensibility, while the beauty of design 
is felt only fully by those who are proficients in the art, 
and who are able accordingly to judge of the skill or 
taste which is displayed : and 3(%, In the permanence 
of this beauty, as arising from certain invariable princi- 
ples of our nature, while the beauty of design is depend* 
^njt uppn the period of the art, in which it is displayed, 
and ceases to be beautiful, when the art has made a far- 
mer progress either in imp-ovement or decline. In all 
tbose arts, therefore, that have fior their object the pro- 
djuction of beautiful forms, it may be considered as a first 
a^d fundamental principle, that the expression of desigti 
should be subject to the expression of character ; and, 
that in every form, tte proportion of uniformity and va- 
riety, which the artist should study, ought to be that 
which is accomgmodated to the nature of this character, 
and not to the expression of his own dexterity or skilU 
As ki the mechanical arts, whose object is utility, and ia 
which the ability of the arti^ is more surely displayed' by 
t])e production of useful form, it tvoukl be^bsurd in him 
to sacrifice this utility, to the display of his own dexteri- 
ty Of address : so in the arts of taste, whose object is 
bj^yty, and in which the taste or genius of the artist is 
in jike manner most surely displayed by the production of 
beautiful fprm, it is equally absurd to sacrifice the supe- 
rior, beauty of cl^racter or expression, to that meaner 
and, less permanent beauty, whiqh may arise from the 
display of his own ability or art. ; 

.however obvious or important the principle which I 
haye now stated may be, the fine arts have been unfortu- 
nately governed by a Very difierent principle ; and the 
updue preference whiph artists are naturally disposed to 
give to the display of design, has been one of the most 



l^)s uniformly mark^tb^ histoiy of the fine «rt8|f)i&Qr 
}l}ey have arrived at a certain period of perfect^Htf i ,1^ 
a qommon spectatoit» the great test 6f excdlleiKe iQi: bflimf 
tilul forms is charactiE^ qr expr^^sbtt, fM-, in other, ^or^ 
the appearance of some interesting' or aflfectiitg /lyia^ty ^ 
^e form* itself. To the ar^ on the other li^ind»tl^ 
great test of exceUence is skill; the produeliaa oCsoipt^ 
thing new in ppiAt o£ design^ or difficijilt in point c^^x^ 
ci|ti)9n« It is by the expression of cbaraeter> thef^ffglk 
that the generality of men determine th^ beauty of foiqM|» 
. It is by the expression of design, that the artist 4^ti^ 
mines it. When, dierefore, the arts which lare go|ij(«# 
^nt in the beauty of form, have attained to tbajt fivtumijQf 
stage of their progress^ when this expresiuon of johjU^Mf 
is itself the g;;e^t expression of design, the invo^n ^ffA 
t^e of the artist take^ almost necessarily, a differen^.^ 
tection. When his excellence can no longer bef 4U4<^ 
guished by the production of merely beautiful or ^?Vi^ 
sive form, he is naturally led to distinguish it byith^tg):^) 
duction of wh^t is uncommon or difficult ;. to sigi)<tjlfif9 
his w(M*ks by the fertility of his invention, or the dexleMt 
ty of his execution ; and thus g^dually to forget thC;^ 
of his art, in h^ attention to display his superioritaf. in.^ 
art itself. . While the artist thus insensibly deviale^ fff^ 
^e true principles of composition^ other causes unfontiff 
nately tend to mislead also the taste of the [mbUc^ Jsk ^ 
mechanical wrtsp whose object is utility, this utility J^»jif^ 
self the prific^Ie by which we determine the pedeotinf 
of every produc^on: Utility, however, isa pe«9MeHK 
principle, and necessarily renders our o^nnion of this p^ 
fection as permanent* In the fine arts, whose ob^e;ic^ i^ 
beauty, it is by itseflfectupQn pur ima^ation alone, that 

we determine the exceU^ce of ^any production. There 

I 
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% fto qiiality, liowever, which has a more powerful effect 
tipon our imagination than novelty. The taste of tho 
generality of mankind, therefore, very naturally fells in 
iVith the invention of the artist, and is gratified by that 
continued production of novelty which the art affords to 
itk In the mechanical arts, which are directed to general 
iitSity^ all men are in some measure judges of the excel- 
lence of their productions, because they are in son^ 
measure judges of this utility. But in the fine arts, 
#hich seem to require peculiar talents, and which re- 
fpAtt at least talents that are not generally exerted, 
all men neither are, nor conceive themselves to be 
jtidges. They willingly therefore submit their opin- 
kms to the guidance of those, who, by their practice in 
these arts, appear very naturally the most competent to 
judge with regard to their beauty ; and while the arts 
mause them with perpetual novelty, very readily take for 
granted, that what is new is also beautiful. By these 
means ; by the preference which artists ai^ so naturally 
disposed to give to the expression of design, above the 
!6)cpres8ion of character; by the nattire of these arts 
^emselves, which afford no permanent principle of judg- 
ing; and by the disposition of men in general to submit 
ttieir opinions to the opinions of those who have the stron- 
gest [H-opensity, and the greatest interest in their corrup- 
tion ; have the arts of taste, in every tountry, after a 
certain period of perfection, degenerated into the mere, 
expressions of the skill and execution of the artist, and 
gradually sunk into a state of barbarity, almost as great 
as that from which they first arose. '^ AUt aemulatio in- 
^ genia, (says Velleius Paterculus, in speaking of the 
^^ same subject), et nunc invidia, nunc admiratio incitai- 
^* tionem accendit ; naturaque quod summo studio pe« 

^ dtum est, adscendit in summum, difficilisque in perfec- 
34 
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^ to mma est: natur^kerque quod procedere non po^ 
^ test, recedit ; et ut primo, ad consequendos quos piipf 
^' res ducimua, accendimur, ita^ ubi ant praeteriri ai^ 
^ dftc^ri cos posse desperavimus, studium cam spe se^ 
^ aescit, et quod assequi non potest, se<pii desinU; e* 
*' Telut occupatam relinqiiens materiani^y quamt novam { 
^ pneterttoque eo, in quo eminere non possumus 9^ 
^ quid in quo mtamur con(^irimus«" — ^€^4 PaUrtyf* X» 
1. adjhu 

Host is d>is melancfady progress peculiar to those iat$ 
which respect the beauty df form* The saBQus causey 
extend to every other of Aose ots which ^re employed 
in Ae productbn of beau^ ; and they who are acqpiamtri 
ed with the history of the fine arts of antic|u^y, vbUI n^h 
Gcdiect th^ the tHstoiy of sta^iary^ ctf patntiag,^ of musiCf 
t£ poetry, and of prose composition, have been aUke^H 
tinguidied, in their later periods, by the same gradud 
desertion of the end of die art, for die display of the art 
itself; and by the same prevrfence of the ex{Hi^on of 
design, over the expression of the compoddon in M^ch ^ 
it was employed. It has been seldcmi found m the histc^ 
ryof any of these arts, &atthe artist, like the gre^ mas- 
ter of painting in this country,^ ha& united the j^liio^ 
ftsf wkb die practsoe of his art, and reguh^)ed his^own 
sublime inventims, by the diaste princij^ of truth wA 
science. ; - I 

For an error^wfak^ so immediatdy sffiaes "Iroiiiitllfl 
fiaiture, and finom die practice of these arts <hem9^49» III 
isdifficult,()eitiapsimpossib}e, to find a remedy^ Whet^ 
er (as lam wiBing to bdie¥e) there may not 1^ ^cirofm^i 
stances in the modem state of Eurc^, which ma]r sm^e 
to cfaedk: at least, this unfortunate progression ; tiAi$|iber 
^beautiful nuxHs of anti^pnty in every ait,. m^^<A 

• Sip Joihutt Kcyndds. * ^ \i 
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fierveto fix iiYsome degree the standard of taste in these 
jrttsj whether the progress of philosophy and criticisni 
tnay not tend to mtroduce gi^ater stability, as well as 
greaterdeiicacy of taste; and whether the general diffu- 
^n of science, by increasing in so great a propcHtion 
the number of judges, may not rescue these arts frQm the 
sde dominion of die artists, aud thus establish more just 
aiid ^losopbicd principles of decision, it is &r beywd 
the limits of these essays to inquire* But I humbly com 
cilve, that there is no rule of criticism more important 
Ift its^, or more fitted to preserve the taste of the indi* 
4^id&)al, dr of the public, than to consider every compod* 
tfen as fimlty and defective, in whidi the expression of 
the &rt is more striking than the expresstcm of the sub* 
jeet, or in which the beauty erf* design prevails over the 
beauty of character or expression. 

^'^ PART tt 

, Of the Infuenee of Fitness upon the Beauty of Forms* 

. --^^ I. 

The secofid -source of the relative beauty of fixrms it 
nfrtnMBSj ixt ike proper adaptation of means to an end« 
^ ' That dib qusdity in forms is productive of the (mo- 
iSim of beauty, every one must probaUy have perceived* 
In the forms of furniture, of machines, and of instruments 
&i tber d^renc arts, the greater part of their beau^ arises 
from this consideration ; nor is there any form whioll 
Hen not become beautiful, where it is found to be perw 
fifetly adapted to ks end. *' A ship which is .well built» 
^ and n^icb promises to sail well, says Mr. Hc^;»th, is 
^called l^ sailors a beauQr." In every other profession, 
hk like Manner, aH machines or instruments are called 
beautiful by the artists^ which ve well adapted to the end 
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of their arts. Even the most common and disregarded! 
articles of convenience, are felt as beautiful, wften'in^ 
^rget their familiarity, and consider them only in relatJdft 
to the purposes they serve. j- .n ^i 
That Btness is not the only source of beauty \n fortfllt 
is sufficiently obvious. But I apprehend the elegant'^tti 
ingenious author of the " essay upon the sublime iihA 
** beautiful," has yielded too much to the love of systeffc, 
when he will not allow it to be any source of beatrfy*9t 
all. The common experience and common languagi^f 
mankind are at variance with this opinion, nor drtfes'^t 
seem to be sufficiently supported by any of the ihstlMti^s 
he brings. *' On this principle (says he) the wed|^-lfte 
" snout of the swine, the little sunk eyes, and the Avilde 
•* n>ake of the head, so well adapted to its offices cf dl^- 
** ging and rooting, would be extremely beautiful: The 
" great bag hanging to thb bill of the pelican, a thiftg 
•* likewise highly useful to this animal, would be' flfier 
** wise as beautiful in our c)es. The hedge- hog, sij 1*11 
** secured against all assaults by his prickly hide,'arid^fce 
** porcupine, with his missile quills, would be then '^q- 
** sidered as. creatures of no small elegance. There are 
** few animals whose parts are better contrived thirt'<h6se 
** of the monkey. He has the hands of a mati, jdlnitf to 
•• the springy limbs of a beast : he is admirably calctilat- 
" ed for running, leaphig, grappling, and clhnbingV'lind 
*^ yet there ^rcfcw animals which seem to have less%eau- 
•* ty in the eyes of all mankind,'* &c. In these InMan- 
. qes^ and in all the others he mentions, it is dlear;i!hi<fthe 
pnimals are not, in general, considered as b^titffiSS'f >T'but 
if lam notdeceiveid, the reason of this Is, not thfft the fit- 
ness of their construction is not a consideration 6i^ble 
of producing the emotion of beautj'^, but thatinj^eral 
w? never consider' the animals in th? light of thfe f" 
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df their construction. Such forms are not naturally 
beautiful, or have none of those ingredients which were 
b^foie mentioned as constituting the natural beauty of 
forms. It is the natural beauty of forms, however, wTncli 
^r^ $tri|ces us^ because it demands neither any previous 
jb^wledge, nor any fixed atteruion. Such animals, be- 
flides, have many unpleasing qualities from their instincts, 
ihm chai;actefs, and their modes gf life. It is in the light 
*Qf Ibese qualities, however, that we generally consider 
i&em; because painful or disagreeable qualities mudi 
tynore- suddenly, as well as more powerfully affect us, 
^ than qualities of an opposite kind. Whenever, however, 
we can prevail upon ourselves to disregard these unpleas- 
ing' considerations, and to consider the animals in the 
light of tbe fitness of their construction, I believe it is 
f(giteable to every man's experience, that dieir forms be- 
came then, in some degree, objects of beauty. To say at 
first that the head of the swine was a beautiful form, might 
: perhaps expose the person who asserted it to ridicule ; 
.but if the admirable fitness of its construction, for the 
Becessities of the animal, are explained, there is no per- 
son who will not feel, fi-om this view of it, an emotion of 
, beauty* There is nothing more common, accordingly^ 
.in books of anatomy, or natural history, than the terni of 
t beauty applied to many common, and many disagreeable 
'. parts of the animal frame : nor is there any reader, who 
-I .Qonsiders the subjects in the light of their fitness ^one, 
. whpdoesnot feel the same emotion with the writers. A 
;, physician talks ev^n of a beautiful theory of drq)^es or 
n ' fei^i^, a surgeon of a beautiful instrument lor Oper&tidns» 
m anaton^ist of a beautiful subject or preparation. The 
: rest of the world, indeed, hear this language with some 
; degree <^f astonishment. It is in the light only of horror 
^ . » disgust that such objects appe^ tg them ^ but to the 
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artyto tfiese qualides Imre long disappeared, and the orilf 
light in wMch thejr regard them, is their fitness fbr At 
purposes of their arts. These instances are perhaps sul^ 
iicient to show, that even the objects which are most desM 
titute of natund beauty, become beautiful, when they are 
fegarded only in the ii^t oif their fitness ; and diair the 
iieason why they do not always appear beautiful t^ bs^li^ 
)iis^ we in general leave this qualiQr out of our cotmH^ni^ 
tion. That pka^ng or agreeable f^ms receive beauty 
fit>m their fitness; and that die mtet perfect form ^ 
natural beauty may receive addition^ beauQr fh>m 9^ 
being wisely adapted to some end, are &cts too obvkltf^ 
to requkie any illostration. It is only to be cbscrv^* 
tfi^ thb quality, in its effect of producing the emotion^ 
beauty, is subject to the same limitations with eveiry othe^ 
quality of emotion. Such qualities, when either fiuniiiar 
or Aiinute, fiiil in producing an emotion sufficieirtly stro^^ 
to be the foundalion of bnuty; and as the emotioiii^ 
which we receive from fitness, is in itsdf gready infMor 
to many other emotions i^ pleasure, there are perhaps 
more kistances, wfafere tfiis quality b observed, wIlSuNtf ' 
the sentiment of beauty, tiian m most other qualHfeenifi^ 
slmBar kind witfi whil;b we are acquainted^ "Unlesrvi4iei[^ 
it is either great or new, the generaKty of men 1^1 'ttttf^^ 
beauty in any expresisidii of fitness. ■'*'■* 

Iikpprehend also, that the beauty of PROFoafitftf* &l'' 
forms is to be incrib^ to diis cause i and ttet certaifi^* 
proportions affect us with the emotion of beauty, noiMtttR 
any original capacity in such qualities to estdte tiib^cAtf^^ 
tion, but from thdr being expressive to us of die fiteesb'^ 
of the paorts to the end desigtiedi It is itopossiliile fer ' 



folly kito the iayeatigation of the nature of proportioQ* 
AU L im^^ bi to produce some of the con^dmtkma 
whmh imluoe me to ym% with Mr* Hogarth m ibis coo- 

hi conceive, that the emotion ofpkasum whidi 
^{qiortion affixds^ has no xesemblsnce lo ^ {deasure of 
9m89ii^> but that itresemb^ tha^ feeling ^fsatksfacticA 
ifkmh M^ have in cjtber caaes, where means are prcq^edj 
anlapleilto their end* Whea a chair or a taUe, or any 
o^^rcommon object isn^-^c^portiooedy as &r as I cam 
j<^^^9 whs^ we feel) b not a mere sensaticm of pleasure^ 
ftpBk a oert^in arrae^ement of par^ but soi ^reeidble 
csnotiOB^'ifoai^peroep^nc^the proper disposition cf 
tfaftf^p^ts fcr the end da^paed. In the same manner^ 
ttpuQ'tffi^t^)? dispTG^rtion seems tome to bearnorescm* 
iAmGt to that hnmiddiale painftd sensation wtuoh we fed 
fffm^ wy dbagreeaUe sound or smeU, bitf to reseodble 
th^rltind of dissatirfaption wfaielk we fed, whea meaas 
anE|,0nfi^d to their end. Thjis, ^dispr^iortionkidie 
l^fiiik chair or table, does not affi^ us wkh a simpk 
s^qsiition of paiu^ but wkh a vety observable emoticm of 
dj^M^isfiKtioir^Mr disoontoit, from the unsuitaUeness c^ 
thwrOoiistruQtiiialbr the purposes whiob the objects are 
intended to serve. Of the Qrunh of this^ eveiy vcmn nusC^ 
judge from his own experience. 

The habit, indeed, which we have in a great many fiu 
nufiar cases, of infmedkeely concdving this fitness fron^ 
tb^ iftem. ^u^arance c^the £»rm, leads us t^ima^pus^ as 
it ^is'fiEpres^ in <^>mnKm l«ioguage> tl^ist we determine 
pi^^pcstion by the eye ; and this quality ^ fitness is so 
immedi^tdy expressed to us t^ the Qiatei94 fona, ^M 
y\^ are sensible oi little difference between such judg^ 
meats ^,<a . mere detenmns^ic^ ^ ^nse ; yet evei^ 



mm must have obscc^, tfuitintho»e case^, whcti«idi«f^ 
the object is not £Miiiijar to ys» or the constcuctioa intnU^ 
cate, our judgment is by no means so q)eed7 • ^^ ^^ 
ve never discover the proportioQ, until we p«evtoii6)|i 
discover the principle of the macbin«t or the mreins bf 
which die end is produced# 

2. The nature of language seems also viery stfimg^ 
to show the dq)endence of proportion upon fitiK»»9.wd 
that it produces the emotion of beautyi by being conudfj 
ered as the sign of this quality. IfacooMioo pccKtt 
were asked, why the prqxxtion of some partkular bui)d« 
ing, or machine, or instrument pleaaed him» he wouhL 
naturally answer, because it rendered the obj«rct fit or 
proper for its end* If we were describing a. machine 00 
instrument, to aqy person who was unacquainted wHb 
the meaning of the term proportion, and wished to inforoi 
him of die beauty ^ this proportiofit we could do it ipi^V^ 
fectly well by substituting the term fitness instead of iW 
and explaining to him the singular aqcuracy with , whiobi 
the several parts were adapted to the general end oC tb<k 
machine ; and if we succeeded in this description, \» 
would have the same emotion from the consideratimifl(i 
this fitness, that we ourselves have from theconsidciatifN^ 
of, what we call, its proportion. It very ofteo happem* 
in the same manner, that we read or hear account&f<^ 
forms which w^ have never seen, atid erf* cooaequmce, ofi 
the proportions of which (if proportion isa real aadorig*! 
inal quality in objects) it is impossible feu: us to judgei;: 
yet I think, if we are ccmvinced that the fonn is wellcoo* 
trived, and that its several parts are properly adjusted tp 
their end, we immediatdly satisfy ourselves thatitis wdt*. 
propordoned ; and if we perfectly understand its natunt 
or mechanism, we never [^itate to speak of its pix^xiif| 
ticxi, though we never have seeniL If proportiooy oadie 
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tiOMttttrf , eoMUtsd fei otrt$in detdrmir^!^ reteknis, &a» 
MMvaMt ootf bjr a peciiUsr «eiise> all Hris could not pos« 
iMytjhippen. The oonsidenitton of fitness could no 
ibowMfldienGe our opinion of proportion, than anj' other 
OMikkMtion ; i^nd we could as little cdleet the befief of 
proportion in any form from the eonsideMion of its fit«' 
n^l^M-inmitkBt of its sotmd or eolour. 
t 'Itf^agieait vtirietjrof oases, the termsr fitness and^ro* 
pinisKmwm perftotly synonfmous. Ther^ b, however, a 
Hmmtioa betireen Ihem^ which it may be necessary to 
efeplwit as liwiH aferd a more aoctiraie conception of the' 
fUimt of pMporrtmi^ aad <tf the foundation of its beauty. 
'Us £very form which is susceptible of proportion, may 
N tOfiaidered in ettfwr one or oAier of 'the following^ 
Ughtsr Uti In the l^t ctfits whole or general illation 
m the «ml4esignal, or wtien & is eotisldeii^as a whole; 
witHout any dbdnetion of patts : or, {2%, In die light 
ttf the veliitiM oi its seveml partii to tMs end. Thus, in 
tiie^caaa'of a maahine, we mscy tenletimes consfefer it in 
At ttght of ks gtttefal utility foi^ the ttid k h destined to 
mye^ and scmietmies in tha light of the propriety of the 
dbflfo^'parts, &F t^ attainment d thid end. When we 
A6mSitii it in ihe firat lights it is its fiKness which we prop<* 
arty aMrtid^# Wben we consider it iff tfie second light, 
^'i9itto'|»v)poytion we eoAsidfeh FifaK^ss tnay therefore 
He sappoaed «o exprete the gederal itfbtion of propriety 
bMWMnmaafiS'aiid an ead, aaad propOition a peculiar or' 
sybotitfnalo qpkdot^ of this kind, t^{j:ri ^ ptdptf rehtloti* 
or*ptti«9tDan«lid. Bodi agree in ^jp3ts&ihg die rela^on 
af pMi|iriMf hi»#teM means and thdl^eiHlsf: Fitness ex« 
ptestfea'tfM! ]^tiperii^Midnc^theW)ibli^cf^ 
tte' eedi' 9ifopMfim tlie proper iet^tiMhof a part, or of 
pttta»tatteit^^ettdi'i ' '" 

' fe ai»Mtt^«4?>^gui%e| lieo^ when ever* Vff% 

35 
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speak d^ this relation in a subject which Ims no^tivi^dlt 
of parts, the terms are used synonymously. Thm ti^ 
say, that a man's expenses are fitted, or are proportittfcSft 
to his income ; that a man*s ambition is fitted or pfo^bH 
tioned to his talents ; that an undertaking is fitted dr prd^ 
p(Htioned to erne's powers. i 

In subjects which ^rer capable of division into parft; 
on the oth^r hand,^e term^ fitness and proportion dtit * 
not used synonymously, but according to the explamd6A 
which I have now given. Thus we say, that ttefbnfr'of 
the eye is admirably fitted for vision ; that tfie telcscopb 
is fitted for discovering oBjects at a distance ; that dife 
steam-engine is fitted £ir raising water : but we cdtdd 
not say, in any of these casesy that diey were propcMtidned 
to their ends. When we consider ttese subjects as' com- 
posed of parts, and attend to the form of these parts fbt 
the attainment of their en&, we immediately speak «*f 
the proporticMi of these parts. The just proportion ^ 
such parts is, accordingly, nothing more than that peeOk^ 
liar fortn or dimension which has been found fttrni tS- 
perience best fitted for the acccMUplishment of flie ptif- 
posc of the instrument or the machine. Proportidn 
therefore may, I apprehend, be considered as dpjSlicaMe 
only to forms composed of parts, and to expre^ tiie f^ 
lation of propriety between any part, or parts, and theend 
they are destined to serve. * ** 

3. It may be further observed, that forrts are jist 
susceptible of as tmmy proporticms, as Ae^ are susddf^ 
ble of parts necessary to Ae end for which they arefc- 
tended : and that every part whidi has no immediatblte- 
lation to this end, is unsusceptible of any accurate pib- 
portSon. In many forms of the most commc^'kiM, 
there are a great number of parts which have no rd4ti[6n 
:to tiie end or purpose ol^be form^tokl which are mtetided 



lp serve the pKirppse of omamemt rather than of use. In 

.«ucb parts, accordingly, we never ej^cpect or perceive any 

i^puf^ate proportion, iwr is thefe any settled and perma- 

iKeot opinion of beauty in them, a$ there is in the. great 

i|q4 neoessary parts of the form. In the form of a chair, 

for instance, or table or sofa, or door or window, several 

c^the parts are merely ornamental : they have no inime* 

4iate relation to t^e fitness of the form, and they vary ac- 

j^xjidingly alnijost every year in their forms and sizes. 

,AU that is required of them is, that they should not ob- 

^uct the general fitness ; within that limit they are susi* 

ceptible of perpe^tual and pleasing variety. There are 

iOther parts, however, of the same forms, which are neces- 

j(«ary to the general end or purpose of their construction, 

j9t& the height of the chair for the convenience of sitting, 

^the table for its peculiar purposes, Sec* Th^se p^ts, 

jac^oirdin^y, have all a proportion, which is immediately 

(dispf^med, and which is never greatly violated without 

.producing an emotion of dissatisfaction. If, gn the con- 

.trary^ pr<^ortion was s(Mnething absolute and indepeqi- 

^4ept in fon^s, it s^ms difficult to imagine, that it should 

.^bp foun4 only in those forms, which are susceptible of 

jfttn^s,,and in those parts only of such forms as admit of 

4tu& ^[i^ity. 

*3 4# Our sense of proportion in every form, keeps pace 

with our knowledge of the fitness of its conj^truction. 

^Where we have no acquaintance with the fitn^s of any 

jformx we have no sense of its peculiar proportions. No 

„jfm^ for instance, ever presumes to speak pf the propor- 

4ionB of a machine,* of the use or purpose of which he is 

,%norant« When a new machine is shown us, we may 

, pronounce with regard to the sin^Ucity or the com^lex- 

, .4ms of its construction, but we never venture to pro- 

nouijcp with r^^ard to the prc^iptyor impropriety of its 
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proportions; When o»r acqauQliinoe is greatw widi 
the uses or purposes of any particular daaa erf* formai 
^n the generality of people, we am sensible of a.grmi^ 
er itember of pleasing proportknis ia siicli* ^bji^et^ ihm 
the rest of the world ; and the same parts wUcbi ffehefn 
look upon with indiflference, we perceive as beaiutifali 
£nom our knowledge of the pn^icty of thett eoostruc-* 
tion for the end designed. This every person must ha(v& 
observed in the langu^e of artists^ upon the sMbj^(Hii>jr 
the instruments of their own arts ; in the hngu^ige $£ 
anatomists, and proficients in natural history, ont amtqr 
difierent. subjects of their science ; as well as in tlie }m^ 
crease of his own sense of proportion, in di&remt forai^i 
with the increase of his knowledge of tl^ ends that ^uoh 
forms are destined to serve. When any improveiwa^i 
in the same manner, is made in the construction of ib^ 
forms of art, so that different proportions of parts are ion 
tpoduced, and produce their end better than the formeri 
tiie new pro{}ort;ons gradually become beautiful) il4u)i^ 
the former lose their beauty. In general, it may be ol^ 
served, that the certainty of proportion, is in ail capes d^ 
pendent upon the certainty of fitness, l^, Wh^a^ t^ 
fitness is absointely determined, as in many causes iOf (me- 
chanics, time proportion is equally determine* 2(%^ 
Where it k determined only by experience^ the (^nioii 
€€ the beauty of proportion varies with the f»rf)gv€^ <^ 
fipnch expmencr. Sdfy^ Where tlus^ fitness cannot, bfl 
subjected to experience, as in the case of natural form% 
tile oomnioa' proportion is gwieraUy conceived to bf die 
fittMt, and is therefcre oonsideoed as the most bea\»t^iil» 
It is impossible, I apprehend, to reconcile these cases* <3f 
the dependence of our sense of proportion upon our opin- 
ion of fimess, to the belief that there are any certain and 
estiMished proportions in forms, which are originally and 
independently beautiful. 
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' These ilhistradons seem to me yeMfJ^otigly todhevr. 
the imitnate connexion which subsists beCf^roea propo!'*^ 
tkm>aiid fitness ; and toaflbrd'a much more easjand 
«itt^>te sdutioft of the del^^ which proportion pfoduc^^ 
eSy tbatm die opimon of its being a real and kidep^kleflt 
quality ill objects. i 

There iB, however^ one case, in which k may tttill bci 
doubled^ whether this explanation <^ the natuHe ^ pro^ 
po^on is sufficient to account for the phenomena : ( 
inean in the case c^ ARGHiTBcxuax. The liters oa 
this subject who have beat understood die art, hare botfli 
wtanimous in cotlsidering die proportions which have 
been dis(iovered hi it, as deriving their effect from the 
original cotistitutk>n of our nature, and as beautiful in 
themselves without relation to any expression* They 
have beifk willing also, (sometimes, to supp<nt their opm; 
]^i by analogies drawn from proportions in other sub- 
jects, and have remarked several cases in which similar 
proportions are beautiful in music and in numbers^ The 
fttdlity of dl reasoning from such analogies has been so 
c^n exposed, and i& in itsetf, indeed, so very obv]Ou% 
ttiat I diall not stop to consider it* 

I fiatter myself, therefore, that it wUl net beconsiderf 
^ as an unnecessaiy digression, if I endeavour to ^ow^ 
that t&e beauty of die proportionain this art, afc resdva- 
tde hito th^ same principle, and tlmt th^ please usy not 
from any original law of o<;u* naUui?> but as expressive of 
fitness* 

' The proportbtts in AROHiTBctinx n^tedlherto 
ib'sxTiaKAL or ils uttirjial parts* I shall ofer 
iiome obscfrvatiofis upon thebe sufcjeots isepartittly* 
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III.. 

Of the External Proportions of drchiteeture* 

The propriety or fitness of any buildkig, intended fiar 
the habitation of man, (as seen firom without), consosM 
chiefly in two thii^ : 1^/, in its stability ; and 2ej£^^ m 
its being sufficient for the support of the roof. Walls^ 
in every countiy, at the same period of time, are nearlir 
of an equal thickness* It is easy, therefore, for the sjptitM 
tor to judge from their external appearance, whether ib^ 
are or are not sufficient for these two purposes* . la plaiA 
buildmgs, intended merely for use, and without anyview 
lo ornament, it is these considerations which, ohi^yrdi^- 
lermine oiu* opinions of proporti(Hk When the W9l];9 mf 
ef such a height as seems sufficient both for th^ ouRi 
stabili^, and for the support of the weight whscb is mr 
posed upon tfiem ; and when the distance between tb^m 
is such, as appears sufficient for supporting the wdgltf ^ 
the roof, we consider the house as tirell or as pro^iesF^ 
proportioned. When any of these circum^ances, on tb^ 
contrary, are different ; Avhen the ways arq either so high 
as to seem insecure, or the roof so large, as toseem tV> 
heavy for ks support, or the side walls so distant^ a&tp 
beget an opmion (rf^its inseeurity, we say, ^t t^,tmiM* 
ing, in such partieuiars, is ill-proporticaied. In suc^i 
cases, what we mean by proportion, is merely &(i^$8Si4i[^ 
the ends qf stability and support ; and as this fi£wp$ can« 
not be very accurately measured, and is in itself c^pfiblp 
of wide limits, there are accordingly no accural^ pMpOf* 
.lions of this kind, and no architect has ever alMm|^bed^0 
settle them. The general conclusioi^' that wid tb^ie 
formed from experience, Mritb regard to the fitneas^'Of 
such forms, ace the sde guides (rf'our <^inion wilh ff- 
uspect to thfse pmportifMis* It may. be observed alsoj 
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that our ^ientiments of the proportions of such buildings 
depend upon the nature of the buildings, and even upon 
thf"- materials of which they are composed. Gothi*' build- 
hi^Sj ^of 'Which we know thfe waSsare consickrably tfiicker 
Chan tiiose of modern day s, sKlmit of greater height, and of 
ff ^neater appe^^nce of weight in the roof, dian buildin 
ofthe present age. A house built of brick or ci wood, does 
4c^ admit of the same height of wall, 6cc. with a house 
battt 0f stone, because the walls arc seHom so strong4 
A house which is united with others, admitsof agreatel' 
fceij^khan if it stood alone, because we conceive it to be 
llif)pOipted by the adjmning houses. And a building 
Whi^h has no roof, or nothing which it appears to sup* 
f)Ort, ^ a tower, or i^nre, admits of a much greater height" 
*(fiian any other spedes'of building. These principles 
wt^ all tf^t fi^eem to regulate the external proportions of 
simple buMngs; all of dietti so obviou% dqx*nding 
' %ipbn fi^eas, that it is mrnecessaoy to iUustmte them far- 
^leri 

='* 'It is not in such buildings, JKJcordingly, that ^y very 
'accurate external proportions have ever been seated* 
<^^rhls'l!^Tjecu8ar to what are called the orders of archi- 
^tfccture, in which the whole genius <rf id^ art has been 
-displayed, and in which the proportions are settled with 
4 eertakity so ^solute, as to forbid ahnast the Utempt 2du 
Innovation. 

•*' 'There are generally said to be five orders of ^clfi- 
^seettn^, viz, the Tuscan, the Doric, the Ionic, the Co- 
tiniAlan' and the Compoafe. Thett are properly, howev- 
<^*ri*cii|y* feur^ and some writars have further reduced diem 
"^in^ three. - ^ What constitutes an ordeir is its firoportions, 
notitsomatneiits. The Composite having the same pro* 
portions' widi the Gorinthian, though very- different m re- 
spect of its omamei^, is peo^peAy thefefive considojed 
only as a corrupted Corinthian» 



€iwMc;^|irq>Qrtkm8if^te.to this (Urauom The.wfadMtf)! 
<ailiiiliOQibitMi^ft.aiid$iippartath« To«^^ :.. ixi ^onj} 

uriifeh «QfM4ttttt» ao^onkr. A cMimcm WaU jft iMAAm 
c4ni]Suppoirt a to^ aiid derive its proptMioMl miAo 
gBeafc meattuie fttuntfata lieatimtiw* Xa an^^ooter^Jteu 
canndeiBtion of tbe loof is ummommry^ hLmiGom^ilt^u 
without any. loof, and wh^e. a roof ia neait^jtajfb '^Mo 
generally so contrived as not to 2q)pear. The vitif^j 
wbiob is aupportftdi of which i^qiears to.be «Mp|rt>Et€iii« 
aiiiMirr« it the eotaUgturcu Th* towaBs of<a wdUiOOiM)v' 
aiala m ite appearing adequ^e tq Ae auppoit of tfaft>nto&i<' 
XlteJtneis of an wctev^ or of the proporiaonaiQf>ai>^0i^h 
itidifiiild.saem abMram^iatagy^ reaeionabkitotoonQbdarji 
c(lwwsts .in their, appearing adequate to the auppqrt oiti^^ 
ci^tabtotiM, or of tlie weight vtiitoh k i«4>m^ ttptkili 
them* ,-..,. .1 •xiUt'.uolq 

Thatthi^ ji raU$ the ease^ and tdbafc/it ja.fr<«l th^A 
b^ng.exprci8aiiretf»iis4ifithiafibiets, thatibfipeeporttOMn 
oLt^^MedifeDintfOrdcira ^appear brautifiily/ m^ prrj^ipaj 
seom^pix^M^^'^^'ttof^^ irumi 

. 1» Tbefippeaname^f these proportimsjdifniiadyii^ii 
seama.veryiiatiaraUy'to fead.us tatim iutaf/ 

allithr i^pdoi^ Ae^j&iiwsaiOf the parts to th6i»tiqn»4*^iM^ 
poMiliar mmf^'ion ippcva»Ob of weight linths cat^iiKb 
tiim« lajdpparOit^tQieveiiy pstsoo^ and QMatiliitttiaft4ira?q 
ddi^btoApartiof. thq i^aaism^ tfe f^s^w^Aotn thtnbiwJtkxo 
AeifTi^iCMi,. wiMBtidi^ antaUttomls ktmim tfaan iibAeoi 
tMtj(»bc>oiitonB»?aadtAiai6arei»ppQrtidpaM 
Iq?i4» QmAian^ iidMM dle;eillaUaliyrerJat}^^ 
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coktma mA baa^ sett proportionably' slighten In the 
Done and lotiio, wiMb are between theise extremes^ the 
forms of tlie dolumn and base are in the same manner 
piD|M>rtaaned to the ree^ocal weights of their entabla- 
tures, being neith^ so stroog as the onci not ^ slight 
a^the^other. If the beauty of such proportions is alto- 
getkef independent of fitness, and derived from the im« 
m^dk^* constitution <^ oar nature^ it b difficult to ac* 
c#unt for this coincidence ; and as die beauty of fitness 
in diese sev«eml cases is universaHy allowed, it isaltogether 
uofdiilosophical, to substitute other causes of the same 
eibctv until die insuficiency of this cause iscleaily point- 
ed^ottt# 

* ' 3* The.language of mamkind upon this subjeet, seems 
to confirm the cattle opinion. Whenever we ^ler 
speeds or tbink of the ptoportiona of these different or* 
dnSf the circumstances of weight and suppoi^ enter both 
into our consideration aq4 our expression. The term 
prcpoftimj m its general acceptation, implies them ; and 
if^ this term is not used^ the same idea and die same 
pleasure may be communicated by terms expressive of 
fitness for the support of weight. Heaviness, and slight- 
netts ot inrafficieiicy, are the terms most ^nerally used 
taeiGpre$s ^ deviation on either side, from die [Hx>per re- 
lation ; both of them deviously including the considera* 
tioa of su{^rt, and expressing the want of proportion. 
When it is^id that a base, a o^mn, or an entablature 
is^^di^6portioiEied, it. is the same diingas saying, that 
tlus part i$ unfitted to the rest, and inadeqqs^ t^ the 
proper end of the building. When it is said, on the oth* 
er hand^ that all these several parts are pi^perly adjusted 
to dieir end, that the base appears just aufficient for the 
support of the column^ and both for that of the entabla* 
ture, every person immediatffly concedes that the parts 
36 
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ate perfectly proportioned : AtkJ, I appi^liend, k fe- v«rf 
possible to give a trian a perfect conceptkm of the bMilty ' 
of these proportions, and to make him feet it ki die* 
strongest manner, withqut ever mentioning to him-^lie 
liame of propiortion, but merely -by explaining thfem te 
him under the consideratbn of fitness, and bf ^htivrft^'^ 
him from examples, that these foittns afe the mostprepM 
er which can be devised for the end to which tliey «« 
destined. If our perception of the beauty of proportieii;' 
in such cases, were altogetha* independent c^ any snob 
considerations, I thinks that tiiese dreumMmoesdn bfi(^ 
guage could nof possibly take place ; and thut k would 
be as possible to explain the nature and beauty of |>ro- 
portion by terms expressive of sound or cokmr^ as t^^ 
terms expressive of fitness or propriety. »»] 

S. The naturai sentiments <3f taztAUnd on tldg qqb^ 
jiict, seeih to have a difierent progress from what Acy 
wouH naturally have, if there were any absotutebeao^ 
ki such proportion^ discoverable by the eye. it r^bttM 
surely be Imagined, that an in&ot will perceive^ ordMi 
perceive, the* beauty t^ such proportions in the aaioe 
maimer that he perceives the objects of aity* other extrt* 
nal sense. It is not fbund ekher, diat the genert^Qnof 
nfiankind, eveh when com^ to mature age, cxpMsB'wgi 
Bttisfe of the abtolute beauty of such oli^tcts* It is inM^ 
indeed, that very early in life, we &t^ sen^)le (^disfiMi 
portion in building, because the idea^ of bulk wdtttp' 
J)ort are so early taiA so necessarfly accj^itrod, and)thQ«ey^ 
Is so soon habituate to judge of weight fromhvifiibipii^ 
ure, that what is fit for the su{^)0rt of wef^^'^ii^wt^ 
tooti generaHy ascertained. What a common p^nsoA^ 
therefore?, expresses upon the view of such prq)Ortiotis, 
ib rather satidBidtioii, than delight. It is not the pMpor^ 
ticms which most aflfect him. It k die magnificeftce, ^le 



gffmJ^liV ^ di^costfine^ whiph $uch b^iUdifpgs usual* 
ly^dii^y; wd tfaoogh he is much pleased with such 
QilIH'Qf^kRi^y ^e }» generally sil^t with regard to the 
b^lliju|lp:^f those propqrtioQs with which counoisseurs are 
i^qwoliemaptored. If proportion, on the coiitrary, 
vs^ij&.'Something absolutely befiu^tiful ia sucji objects, the 
pff^rpss of ta^te would be xevers^ ; the admiration of 
tibe^ h^Smt wouid be given to these proportions, long be- 
fouft he wa^aWe^ic^ judge of their fitness ; and )iie satisfact 
tibii which arises frpm the expression of fitne^, wou^ 
bfijtfie last inf^di^m in his pleasure^ instead of bemg» 
*J itBow is, the first. 

4« Tbenatureof these proportions themselves seems 
very strongly, to indicate tlieir dependency upon the ex- 
ju^ssion of fitness. The beai|ty of such forms (on thq 
supposition of their absolute and independent beauty) 
mu9t wm^t, ei^r in their bewty, considered as indi- 
vtdu^ objects, or in their relation to each other. If the 
(fSkct arijftes from die nature of the individual form^ then 
it Jiuisl obviously follow, that such forms or proportions 
must be beautiful in all cases* I thinlf^ however, thai 
tiwsce is qo reason to believe Ais to be the case. The 
base of a cdumn, f(H* instance, (taken by itself, and inde* 
pendant of its cwnaments, which in this inquiry are en- 
)ire)y to be excluded fronji cpnsideraUcuOf is oQt a more 
Im^tiful form thai> many others tl)at may be given to the 
s^tfnelqHaUQF of matter. The peoiliar form which its 
poponions giv^ it, is very far from being beautiful in 
^very othet ojwe, as would necessarily l^^ppen^ if.it vrere 
))6Eiui^ful in itse^, and indep^dent of every expi^ssipn* 
A pi^ «(Q^< Qf the ssmie ip^gn^i^ may surely be 
carved mio wt^ di£^r^ forms f^om those which cpn«* 
4tkut& the bases o^ any of the ord^iis^ and may still be 
beautifnU In the same manni?r> th<^ column (considered 
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a* in the fokner case^ imsrdjr in relation to its ^pebu- 
Ikr form, and iiuMpendent of its ornamcsnt^) is not^nmre 
beatitiful, as a fbrm, and perhaps noi ao ii^titiful^ias 
many other form^ sof a ^milar kind. Thetrtink of fannjr 
trees, the mast of a shif^, the long and slefuderGocbidiibl- 
umn; and many other einrilar objects, are totiss Jhll^as 
beantifiil, when «Mi&idered merely as forms, widiwtel-e- 
lation to anjr end, as any of the columns in drt^hitsctdre. 

, If, on the contrary, these forms were t)capatiftA-in <fliefai- 
selves, and as individual objects, no either isitnHar forms 
could be eqn^\y beautifol, but such as had the isaine pro- 
portions. The same observation will applyi equal^ to 
the form of the eotabteture. Jt would appear, therdfo|re, 
that k is not &bm any absolute beaii^ fe tl^istt ffonps, 
conskiered individuaHy, dut our opinibndF their 4x:tety 
in composition arises. • * . // lo 

If it is said, on the oAer hand, diat th^ beautylof pro- 
portion in such' coses arises foom the reiatioli of F^se 
parts, and that there is somediing in the relation 'of fifach 
forms andmagnitudes, in Itself twautiful, ihdepradeotof 
miy consideration of fitness, tiierr seem to be eq^tal^diffi-* 
cukiesb Brides the relatioti of fitness for th& support of 
we^t, the bnly relatbhs ^hich take place amorigtlifese 
parts are; the^rehitioob of length and brdadth, andr'dt^e- 
latkh of magtiitudei if this beauty arose fi!oih>the «f la- 
don of length; it is necdssary to show, that suchta^jpo- 
porticttviof three piarrte in point of length, is^dyaitdfper- 
manendyb^autHiil': If from the iidationi of| bheidthy 
thew is the 'B|tme< necessity bf shewing, dmt sdcb» jpro- 
portion bf three |¥Uts ih point of breaidih is as fieriaaanrnt- 
1y beautiful r ; U^fnotti both together, thqn the sairaci'^ro- 
portions only ought) to be "felt as beautiful^ in aH cases to 

> wiaicbdie rdations of length and breadth teasv a|iply;i • If, 
ag^ti, tins beauty aerose ikom liie rdbtioni^iq^^nltode, 
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♦it is necessary, iHi^the sime manner, toTBbdw,Aatti>ree 

magoitudes, or qaantities of matter^' hbve m fiict-'rtb <Hiber 

' beautiful proportions biit thosc^ w,hich take place m such 

' mdets. Bu t ^is it U vely obvious^ thait then^ is no Ipun- 

f(datiob i^r .i«^posing any ^ohnkw m^ our nature,. ^md 

thirtt, oiitthe ccmtrary^ in idfml»ertEdb(le)Cas«8ff)f .^ suoh rew 

.> iattoob, different and contralry proportion^ ^are b6aati&il, 

^il}1caIlh6t.be Supposed that such propottio^is ar<^absalltfe-' 

.'If beautiM'&CM*a»y oftheaeretatio^ r- ^ 

?itr ''■ Thie ooly relation, therefore, Ctet temaitt$, as the.ri^la- 

« ttpnr^^fitiiete; -and if the same, inicjuiry i^ carri^qn, I 

ribilittYeut wiU sctoa be fimndy that a certain prp|X)rti0^ of 

, » p&rts is necessaifily demanded by this relation* and very 

, "probabty also, that this certain proponion is in &et that 

y/ttfdich of these orders^ according to the particDii^r bulk 

or weight that is given. ' , « . 

o* ' t (] \ If an order is considered as an- asafmbiage t)fi Iveight, ;F / 
)^ aM parts to supfwrt that weighty our/experience iimqie. / 
«r diately kadsus to conceive a prc^rt^latioflliictf.these.p^rts 
totolfieirehd. If the ontablatupebe conaidsoed a» the 
rfiifrel^, then of course a certain form .andsiz^^in the^- 
lo tram is ddmahded £6r the su(>port of jl^ aid in tb^ base 
Or- fibrthe support of bdtb. 'A pi^stomd, fop/instmtey^et 
-*;^bnfits €M2d, has no prt^rlioafttrthflrtten for^thepfir. 
-/ilposd f ofietability. If it appftirs Ato^tit hio aU the pro- 
*('|fQrtil[ni&we desireor demand, miditsifo^ may be.ir^ri* * 
-t )qS in a thousand ways, witboqt intJorfirriagfYvkfaf eurtscpse 
^r' ; bf ltd piroporttolrw Place a column^' ocaoyj otfieriW»ight 
-( > qponfihis stAne ; immetf ately-aawnterf jH'opbriioH ii 
^t/nmanded) viz* itsf proportion t^ the suppost.ttRtiw weight, 
o iTheform' supported^ however, hasi hd propchftion^^fe^?lher 
^ than that whiolt:i8 necess&ry fbrita stability^ €» fiwR^n- 
,M timiifig m its sotwdotaL It m^3« besnloreor.lcsstieaiiti. 
»M ia point of farm^ firom ofcw 00^ 
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upon ae^eount of U$ proportion. Above t\m agdn pbce 
an additional bod^y i icnmedialejly the intermedialie forta 
dk^mai^ a mw proportion, xnz. to die weight it sup^. 
ports ; and the first part, or the base, deinand3 abo »»•; 
Qthi^ propcHtAOn, iu oonsideration of the additional weights 
whieh k thu» imposed upon it« In this supposition^ it isi 
obvioua^ th^ the considefation of fitness aboe^ leads nm 
to €%p^Qt a ccrtaifi proportion among each of thcae paits^ 
the parts are beautiful or pleasing, just as tliey answer* to. 
this demand ; and where the parts are few, and ^(peri- 
ments easy, it seems not di^ult at last, to arrive afi that 
peije^t pri^portioQ which ss^fies the eye, as sufficient for 
the piAiposes of support and stability. If we leave, theve^ 
fore, etery thing else out ctf consideration, the considera*^ 
tion. of fitness alone seems sufficient to account both for 
the ocig^ of such proponions in architecture, and for iim 
ple^ure which attends die observation of them. 

AUhougj^ however, the ^ influence of the ex|>re8siotii 
of fitness «p(m the beauty of proportion should be allow-, 
ed, and the doctrine of the original beauty of proporUoo^ 
stould be deserted, as inccmsisteut with experience, yeb 
it mty j$titt be doubted whether this e^pressim is sAiffiv 
dbnt iomcount for the delight which most mep^ feidb 
from the orders of arcbUettune ; and it may n^timin 
ly be askedi why mankind have m long adhered >ta 
these formsii without attempting to devkte firom tlKun, 
if tk^ ara not sotely and peculiarly b^utifuU ThOiSatu 
ifi6Mptioa.we fed^&om the observation of fitneas^ it caa^ 
be aaid^ is n moderate and feeble pleasure, when compaie 
ed with diat delight with whioh die modds of ^rciuteCft 
tureiare survejred v and the uniform adherence of ime9;lj» 
the «atab%hed proportions, is too strong a proof of thi(Q^ 
absoktte w pectlUar beauty, to be closed by any aigUf 
ments of ailistant or metapl^sioal kind* 



With Mga^ to the first of diese objections, I acknow* 
Mge^ tltM the mere consideration of fitness is insufficient 
toaccoiunt'for the pleasure which is generally derittNi 
from the es^blished orders : But I apprdiend, duft thiei 
pleamre arises from very diierent cimses^ than ftom tfaciir 
proportions, and that, in fact, when &ese proportions onff 
are considered^ the pleasure which is general^ feb^ is not 
fpeaier dian that which we ejcperienccy when w^ peroei^i 
m^'SOLf great work, die proper relation of means taan ^di 

Tlie proportions of these orders,' it id to be remenfe* 
bered, are distinct subjects of beauty from the ornaments 
with which diey are embellished, fit>m the magnificence 
with Wluch th^ are executed, from the purposes of ete- 
gaaee they are intended to serve, or the scenes of gnm^L 
deuptbey are destined to ^om. It is in such seiene^ 
hov^nrver, and with such addkicms, that we areaccuslom^ 
ed to observe them ; and while we fed the efiectiof all 
these acddet^ associations, we are seidom witting to 
eimtiiine u^t are the causes of the complex ennotion we 
fiseiy and readily attribute to the i»ture dP the architecture 
itaeli^ die whole pleasttre which we €ii§oy. But be^des 
Uiese there are other associations we have with these 
focms, that still more powerfully serve ta command our 
adimamtion; forthey are the Gatci a voters; theyde^ 
nVei their origin Irom those times, and were the ornament 
of <thdse countries, whicb are most hnikywed in our imag* 
iciations; and itis4Hficukfor uscoisee Uiem, ci«e»^ia 
tMv modem copies, without feeling them operate^ updn\ 
oin'itiiads, asTQlies of those poliahedmaftions when&diey 
fii*9C arase^'and of that greater people by wfabm they ^were 
afterwards borrowed. While thb spedes of arcintea«- 
tiire is attended with so fnasiy and so pleasing a^Kicta^ 
tions, it is difficult even fi^r a man of sefledipn* to distei^ 
guish between the Afferent soimcea of his amotion ; at 



yvimh tbeL emA, poiini of las pkMim mrhadk k tbteb 
attribmed to Ant pnotxie d Mis atone ; aad two diff c im t n 
cawet conxbkieio kadiis to attnbate:to the style ^eii 
aif^^keetufe itecUv tbe iTeaiitjr which arises &om*mmf) 
o&ar aMKiayGm. &i the first place, wUk k Is ^iiiori 
<Htreye^,thk.aroUlt(^iif€itsetf.is.tbe gncato^ec^ ota^l 
ret;ral^.ffid<l»oeotral0b^ct o£ ali thc». ateofctatidbt>J 
Itk the.maixrrial sign, in&ct, ef aUthe vmrkios aflbdtiogl) 
qnlttks whkfa ard comm^ed with it, wd it dfaqxises iis^ 
in diify^ia in.^vbry etker >ca8ey lx> attribute tothersigji, tiie>l 
efinttvlnohisprDdlicad by the qualities ^gutted* Wliw 
¥CtieAs6ty open the other kind, ni our calmer "MOiici^t; i- 
upo0lhe'«oisce4>f our emotion, another nu^ve arisei^ttfi) 
iiaiuee uis totcefndderdiese prqiortionsos die sole4)ethb'« 
I^ifiGipat cause of our pleasnire ; lor diese prqKinioiirs 
ace the oidy qualities of the obje<^ which sxe perfeedj»orq 
aecoralehp^^ ascertained; diey have reodved^^^ listed of ^ 
allagessioce their discovery: they are die ablmowiec^ i 
ed objects of beauty ; and faavii^ thus got possession ^^ 
one undoubted princi{^, our natural love <^ sysiem'i^< ^ 
duces us toascribe the wiioleof the eiect to this prindi^' 
pie aloiw, and easily satisfiesour miiids,4)yMviQgi]Sthe'l 
tnmble of a long imd tedious investigation* That tbisi^ 
cause has had its fuU effect in this case, 'wiU, I believej^^ 
appear very evident to those, who attend to the enthull*^ 
asm with wliioh, ki general, the writers in ^chitectUMft 
speak of the beauty of proportion, and comi^iie it withn 
the common sentim^its of men upon the sul^bt of ibliH 
beau^. Both these tcauses conspire to mklead our judg^' 
mentin this poiifit, and to induce us to attiiNiteto^oiie^i 
qwdity in-such-ohjects, tbat beau^ wbidi in truth. msokrf i 
from &ni^ufiked<|usdities. 

itwiMbe^feund^I bdieve, m the other hatftd, that 
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tiiC)an9i|itDperly!adi^tedl0^ imiiiiat the idmif 

ty^tmneomur^ :^ bcaaciibed^o odier causes beaUM 

tojbobwfakb b>Alt:bjr.inen of iybcrah(d»siti(>it^lK:dii^ ^ 

€«dQiMi9«8lrijt tottniects svidi ibtm. The iluai«£k|t€is 
foiils fdsorajiMcokerretmtiQa th«&.tiM(l.vhichriB &iti)fiilm. 
cwMloiiscm^Miki^^mAik^ becaoa&hetfaiMiaQe of ;the 
aoMMliMB «)rjMcb hchng to the iBrtf.and fmrer ccntf^cri 
tiwm^iii .raloilraft (o.-tbe gmma^ or'^hUt^or kimitioii 
^if^h A&y^ diipUijr. Dcforti^ Ibdie ot4em> m the «mt 
mmvitt^^iiJpeir ms^emmy oMmentaiiaiid hmretOnlgrilw 
gieeitimd.govxnnitif^prapoiimis.; jor:<drtti9rall|f hitthe 
s^y^^dqslii^ their fantti, iiriilKnit liknng tbe»|^ 

lft^Qd« - Simerv)^ ^oniTdieiatfae^ifaiuvl^tthe^wtHde t^*^^ 
oiidemriMxtdkifthuaih&tiiKffratfcjd and 

th«iighjthe3rwmstfBbeibMiit^ tb^^4>e8ut}r wiU 
bOffaifiiiHdEf iafiDttoitMtthatjfl^^ tapQii><tbeir 

UBiiM $calt' of magi^eenQ^ • < Slia posstbtev ui the form 
of'$i/faodlcb4<fcv^r wmeidthenti^aigiutcnsil^ito imitate 
wilhfifeoiirod7^>flli}*jaf ibtee .oickirswi nfei js ^pofisitde jpt 
niMtfoiifiidie c^maK>iv.afti£l^.t)£!iiinMtv^ imitate 
sobM^of t^fgimt^ modfifau^vA^s tait luibQt .itrhc^ doea 
naidknoi^.tfagttfaei^igimtibeft^^^ 
wi^itkliboflotyL^i^Qt atUlitfaeir profMvtioMdavtoiAibe aame^ 
if^^bjpMlpcMiimia aiie dK?;s^:cauae .«f their ihmutyw 
I>8ttPQ$r^.in4h«6«i9M msim^ all tbe>a99aoiiakiiiar^f ile^i 
g^ice, of magnificence, of cosUjne9$»<md«tM;mo9e^dMi 

aUr^ wtiip«i^^ M4)U^;ai^ aQ.atMbs^iix»ae^ ^rftb 
37 



dudi "forme, and I eonosivecverj man wUl aoknOWfe^gli^ 
th»[t the pleasare wliidi their proportions would ntfoidt 
trould not, in Tact, be greater than daat whiefa we ieeLin 
cicher cases, where means arc properly adapted M>iU»Qif 
tod; ■ 

' 'WMi regard to die second objectiofi^ vi«i That dm 
uniibrm adherence ef imnkkid lo these proportionsi i^M 
kmif a suficient proof of their sole or absdute heauty ;,{ 
CHowieive that many odier causes of this adherence xwfi 
be assigned, and that these oauses are auffioieot tuaecom?^ 
jfoi^ the*eKfCt»'Withom aupposhif; any peouUar law ofo^ 
M^tut^e, by which sueb proportions are originally i>w^^ 
fill/ They Kvha have had opf)drtun]ties of remarking 4|^ 
Extensive influence which the associatioas of aotiq^i^y 
hsLvt upon ouf minds^ wsU be conv^K^ that duB .cause 
alone has had a very powerful e&ct in pcoduciqg this 
urriS[H*mity of opinion : and they who consider, that lfa( 
!^al effect of propartionb to produce only a very modfi^t 
ate delight, will eonly (x^rceive, that an ahno&t mmf^ 
mountable obstacle has been placod to wety invientiOA 
or improveiVient in this art^ when such inventions (Co^^d 
oppose only a calm and rational pfeasure, to tbift* e^^d^v* 
riasm which is firanded open so many, sikI so intaf^^twg 
assooiadons. -/; 

But beGiides these, thcK are other causes in ikut natui^ 
<rf'the art itself, which suftdendy aocountfor the porfna* 
nence of taste upon this subject. • In every pi(oductkw 
of human hbour,^ the influence of variety is limifcedi i;]y^i 
two ciroumstsmceSyCiJti. by die costliness^ and die?pe|h 
manence of the materials upoq which that tebour/is^^ai^ 
ployed. Wherever the materials of any .objeoti whether 
([tf use or of lu:aury, are cosdy^ wherever ;tb9. lOrigMl^ 
j^de of such subject isgreal:^ the influmee of the y^Vf 
of variety isttoiinwhed: the ob^ts havcra gmthiMWr 
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st^ tMae, iftdepemteAt of their pardeulBi* form or fkiMoD ; 
waA M the destruction of th&(form is 'in most cases iho 
de^ructionof the subject itseM', the same form is^aflheved 
to With little variaflion* In dpess^ for instance, in wtiieh 
the variation of fashion is more observable than in niort 
Mhei^ siibjeots^ it is those parts, of' dress M4iich are^ least 
testly, of which the forms ore mostt frequently chtmged '9 
in proportion as the original value increases^ the disposiK 
tkm to variety diminish^ ; and m some objeets^ wbkiti 
Are extremely cosdy, as in the easeiof ^wek, there is na 
^faarfge of filshionwhatever^ except in-cioreumstancesdil!! 
ftrent from the value of the obijects themselves, as intbefli 
isidting or disposition. Of aU die £ne aitSi IlOtvever) 
Mrchitefiture is by fer die most eostly. The wealth of 
individuals n frequently dissipated by it : and even th4 
revenue of nations is equal only to very slow, and' very 
infrequent productions vi this kind. The value, tlierct 
f^e^ of such objects, is in a great pit^asure independent 
of their forms ; the invention of itien b little excited tio 
give an additional vahieto subjects, which in tjiemselves 
are so valuable ; and the art itself, afier it has arrived at 
a> certain necessary degree of perfection, remains in a great 
jMeasure stationary, both from the infrequency of caseain 
which invention can be employed, and from the little do* 
lAand there is for the* exercise of that invention. The 
nature of the Gtvcian orders very plainly indicates, that 
they were originally executed in wood, and that they 
^ere settled before the Greeks bad begun to make aie 
of stone in thein bnildings. From the period that 
sttone was employed, and that of course public buildings 
became more cosdy, little fiuther progress seems to have 
been made in' the art.* The costliness of the subfecty in 
diis as in every other case, gave a kiiid of permanebt 
value to tH^ form by whi«h it was distinguifi|ied# 



nmnefit or dui^e, 4M9^diaradter h stUl faitfacrdodpeau* 
eiL Those i^reduetion^, ctf wbieh Are roflitemU kvt j^p* 
iabable, and mtist ofteo be renew€d> afie^ £rom theiriv^ 
tttre fttibjecved to At kiftnenoe of variety^ ^ CbAir»«)d 
taUes^-^ir kistmbe, Md the either oommoo^^stidesutif 
fimikure^ cannot v^h&v above a .few jrear% madwstgf 
often not so lung. In sucb articles aoedrdingfy, ihcteis 
Hodm for ttie ihvention c^ the ankt to display ikmdf^imid 
nat the aubjeot itself is* of ro vety gteai^value,^^aa4 ini|F 
derive a considerable one from its forai, a ^HfOQg motive 
ia given to the exercise ctf this inventi<xi. But hviidiia|p 
may last, and are intended to last, for centuries* The 
life of man is veiy inadequate to die duration of such 
productions : and the present period of the world, though 
old Mith respect to those arts, which n« employed: oipoa 
periduble subjects, b yet young ill rdatiooj^aikafct, 
which-is employed upon so durablb materkla-as'tilDaeti^ 
architecture. Instead of a few years, ther^ore, omta* 
ries must probablj^ pass before suoh produutioiiB demaikl 
to be renewed, midlcfng before that pmod is -elapsed) 
the sacredness of antiquhy is acquired by the subjetitritf 
self, and a new modve given liH^die presorvatioi^of aidi- 
ihff fodns. In every country, accdrdingly, the oameijtf- 
feet has taken place : and the* same causes whkhi ha^e 
thus served to pi^oduce among us, for so many yoM^ian 
uniformity of taste vrith tegard to the style of Oredian 
architecture, have produced abo among tbe'natmm^it^ 
the east, for* a mtieh Idnger course of time, a akidUr uni* 
formity of taste^ with regard- to liKdr onnainMilai^ Myt^lof 
architecture; and have< perpetihded among tbtMtMhe 
same forms, which were in use ammg their foreltthck^ 
before the Grecian orders were invented* ," -t 

It ia Impoaiible forme to pursue ^uese epeciriaitwh» 



wi^i'itfprcl ito ^ fomvJaitioQ o^km^^ni^ 9)?cb)tefture» 
lo tbeextfsnt.tjo wbicb ibey woQld k9/ck Tt)ehijM» 
-which I have now cfft^ied, may perhaps satisfy thp regi^ 
^cr^ tbatf; theibeauity of the external ^proporUoos gf architect 
Hum^ is to be ascribed to tbek ^fpv^iimol fiMiess; 
Ithat this beauty is itk Suit not gi?e»ter Uaaa wbat.i^ ofte^ 
"Mt'fhim simiiar expre^iioa in. other .^ubjeqts ; afid tba| 
Hbotbthe^imratioQ of mankind, 4nd the uniformity of 
ithcir taste with regard to the style of Gpeoi^ archit^ee* 
pastii%Xo be ascribed toother coMsesy ihan anyiab^ute 
or independent beauty in the proportions, hy whi(;h itis 
ittsdHgttiahdd. . 

: ■■ IV. 

, ( Of the Internal Proportions of Architecture, 

j< Bsf the imernal proportions of architectme, I mean 

that diapositioni of the three dimensious of fcngtb, 

'bieadthf and heights wUch k necessfuy tqrrender,,a 

mom or apartment beautiful or plea^pg in i^ form. 

f j£veiy' man is able at first sight to say, whether a roopa 

,lia^dl or iH^proportioned : althoi^ perhaps itisdiffi- 

jcult to say, what is the principle from whic]} this propri- 

iciy is determined* Many of the writers upon archit^c- 

ituiciQonaider certain proporti0l^s of this kind ^ beauti- 

' ful trvm the original constitution of our nature, and with- 

i 0Ut 4^1ation^ to a9y expression.. I apprel^d^ on t^e 

' iQootrary, tfaat the beauty of proportion, in this^ as in the 

fanner ca^e, ariaies from its expresaion of fitness. 

I have aheady obs^vedy tbat.a plain wall is suacepti- 

i Ue ,of no other pr<q;>ortion> than^thgt propQi;tio^ of hpi^t 

which is neoQsaaiy for the expresaiofi of strength or sta- 

. bili^« If it appears^ firm and smfi^ci^t, it h^ all the. 

prc^KMTtion we desire. Suppose .sgfiy space iqclQsed by 

.#iur wall^ the iw*^ propfljt^ 
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the height should be such as to indicate stabifity, and if 
this is answered, we require no more. Tl« form of Uje* 
inclosure may be more or less beautiful, from othitr cstas^: 
es ; but we never say that it* is beautiful on account of 
its proportion. Add a roof to this inclosure ; and imme- 
diately a variety of other proportions are demanded, frottf 
the consideratioa of the wei^t which is now to be 'stlf^i 
l^orted. If the walls are very high, they have thp appeiffi 
ance of insufficiency for this support ; if very low; they 
indicate an unnecessary and unusual weight in tfie roof:* 
A certain proportion therefore in point of height is de- 
manded. If the length of the inclosure is gteat, tiic todf 
appears also to be insufficiently supported, and from tf^ 
laws of perspective its weight seems to increase as it r6^. 
tires from the eye. A certain proportion, therefore, inf 
point of length, is demanded. If,' in the last case,' the 
breadth of the inclosure is very great, a still strCHiger cbili 
viction of^ insufficiency arises from the distance of th6' 
supporting walls. A certain proportion, thtrtfbre, i^ 
point of breadth is demanded, for the same end. Wheti 
ever a form of this kind is produced 5 wherever walWWe 
united for iht support of a roof, these proportions arcf nfec^ 
essarily required ; and so far are they from being remiSte 
from common observation, that there isnotnan whd'lif 
not immediately sensible of any great violation of theitnt 
Every apartment, however, is an inclosure of this kind. 
It seems natural, therefore, to imagine, that the pro^i' 
tions of s.n apartment will be pleasing, when ^ktf ftppeir 
sufficient for the full and easy support of the robf ; ^*and* 
that they are beautiful from being expressive ortttitr'fiti* 
ness. This propojSition tnay perhaps be more obviottfif 
from the following considerations : * » 

1. It may be observed, that the real beatrty of pro- 
portion in this case, is not greater than that which attencte 



^^ ejcpi^^s^ion of fitness ia otber c^^ ; and Aat this 
^^P'lJ^^iipn is perfectly si^fficient toaqcount for the whole 
of the delight which r»en in general feel from these ob- 
jectp. . Artiots, indeed, y^ry frequently talk with enthu- 
siasm of the beay ty of such proportionsi^ and are willing 
^^.ascribe to the proportions themselves, that emotiou 
lyhigh |h^y in reality rec;eive from the associations which 
tl^eir art ^d their education have connected with them ; 
lyuU;what«|ver may^ be the language of artist^, the uniform 
^ngyage of die bulk pf mankind is very different. What 
they feel from the appearance of a well proportioned 
ifflp.ip, is satisfaction, rather than positive delight : they 
are hurt with the want of proportion j but they are not 
greatly enraptured with its presence. What they are de- 
lighted with, in apartments where this beauty has been 
^udiedi is their decoration and their furniture ; the con- 
Vj^i^ieuce, or ekgance, or magnificence which they ex- 
hibit* Every qne knows, accordingly, that thej^est pro-s 
j^rtipued room, before it is finished, and while nothing 
1)1,1^ ite prppprtions arc discernible, produces only a very 
c^^u and moderate pleasure, in no respect greater than 
tji^t which we feel from a well-constructed machine, or 
qODV^nient, piece , of furniture. Remove even the furni- 
^iq^.frpm the most finishjed apartment, and the delight 
\jf]^Qh we r^Qciye from it is immediately diminished ; 
yet the proportions are altogether iiidepepdent of the fur- 
nitufj^, and are ijiuch more discernible, when it is remov-i 
e^ . No person, in the same manner, rei;narks the pro- 
gprfionsf.pf the. nuserable room of a cottage,, or any ottier 
ij^p.dw^iog; yet the most regular proportions may, 
and;5pWGtime3 are tp be. found in a cottage, p If the 
apartments in such a building were, purposely cons^uct-^ 
e4.^Qprdu\g.tp the n^pst rigoi;ous la\v of proportion, I 
a|^fi^^u4i.]d)jit,they wpuld projduce no eniotion greater 
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fiian that of simple satisfiiction; yet if these proportJKim 
were themselves originally beautiful, they ought in this, 
rase to produce the same delight as in tlie senate-hou^ 
or the palace* If therefore (as seems to be evident) cer*. 
tain proportions are demanded in a room, as expressive 
of fitness ; and if the emotion that is produced by the 
^stablbhed and regular proportions, b no grea^ than Aat 
which we receive in other cases, from the expression <rf 
tiiis quality, it seems reasonable to conclude, that these 
proportions are in fact beautiful, from the expression oC 
this fitness. 

2. The general language of mankind seems to con# 
firm the same opinion* Whoever has had occasion to 
attend to the common language of men on this subjectt' 
must have observed, that the usual terms by which they 
express their sense of proportion, or of the want of 
proportion in a room, are those of lightness and heav« 
iness; terms which obviously suppose the belief of 
weight and of support, and which could not have been 
used, if the beauty of form, in this case, did not de- 
pend upon the fitness or propriety of dus relation. 
The terms proportion and disproportion are in truth al- 
together unintelligible to the common people ; and to 
describe to them any apartment, in such tenns, leaves 
them as ignorant as ever of its beauty ; but there is hard- 
ly any man who does not readily apprehend, that an 
apartment is of a pleasing form, when he is tdd tliat the 
walls are neither too high, nor too low, nor too wide fiwr 
the support of the roof, or who will not as readily apprc* 
hend the contrary, when he is told, that in either of these 
respects^an appearance of insecurity is produced. A 
room which is low, or wide in the roof, is in general sai^ 
fo be heavy. A room, on the contrary, which is high in 
the roof, and in which this weight seems to be properly and 



A^iTy^'&ttst^kifed, is said lobe light/ ' If We wttt undef 
tH^\iiht^\ty of Interpreting to a common person the lan- 
gtty^dfaftistSjir of explaining to him in what the 
l5J3&<y ^ ibrm in this respect consists, 1 apprehend, we 
^'dald^iiMraTly 'do it, by representing it to him as light, 
6ras% bonlrived (hat the support was perfectly adapted 
^'th^ height ; and, btt the other hand, if we x^re td ex-» 
pMx to hith in tvhat respect any room was deficient, w6 
Adufd ksnatur^ly do it, by pointlrig out to him where 
me'cdnstilictfofi Was deficient inl fitness, and had the ap- 
pearance of heaviness or insufficient support. In this 
fliiiihef als6, <vithout ever heating of the terms 'of pro- 
fiftitton or disproportion, or considfting* the subject in 
i^bthertlght than that of fitness, he might acquire a per- 
ftct (Conception of this beauty ; and be led in fact, to the 
idmt conchisiohs vfith regard to the proper composition 
6fthes6dimeiisioiw; that are alfeadj^' eytdblifehed under 
flie title 6Lt)rDpprtioii^ If these pf bportions, however, 
<^i^rt origitiatay and independehtljr beaiitlttil, nofexplanatiOtt 
6f 'them fteth anotfier seiiste could possibly lie iiltelfigible t 
itfid: jdie'subi^itufioh of the term tttiess woUld ht as iini 
imaning as that of sound or colour. * I am fsfr from con- 
fciuKng, that thie gerieralify of ttieti are very accurate in 
ffi^ir hotlons of the propriety of the relation of weight 
itid support, 01* Very proper juHgefe ' of the perfection of 
(Woportion iri this respect. But I apprehend, that the 
64tris of heaV&^ss and lightness Which' they employ, and 
Mvirsaliy tinde*stand, are a sufficient evidence of the 
Jrflti^l* upon which their jud^rfifehts aite 'formed, afad 
ttat they show, that it is from iht expression of fitness 
4yr thie sup^ 6f \ireight that their admlttfdoh fe deter- 

Thfe^ttii bbseVvattbn which 1^^ n\^e ti^ith regard 
t6 the progre^' of taste, in ihc eternal propcntions of 
38 
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thbait, is ap(4tcableahotoitsiriternalpix){)Ort ff 

thqr were origiiiQlly and independently beautiful, the €ar- 
fier period of life would be most remaricable for liie d»- 
oorery of them : and it would be only in later life, and sn 
poportimi to our experience, that we could discover die 
additional beauty which they derive from their fitness. 
Every one knows, however, that the real progress is dif- 
fevent ; th^ durii^ the years of infancy and childhood no 
ssnribiUty whatever is shown to this beauty ; that it is 
only as our experience enables us to judge of the relatioii 
between weight and support, that we begin to be senuble 
of it; that they whose occupations have prevented then 
from formii^ any very accurate judgment of tlus kind, 
are pn^rticHu^ly deficient in the accuracy of dieir taste ) 
aadthat, in general^ the bulk of mankind have no iarther 
conception of this i^cies of beauty, than what arises 
fi^Mi the consideration o{ fitness for tl^ support of M^igbtr 
S. If there were any absolute and iiklepeqdent beau*' 
ty in such propcHtions, it seems reasonaUe to imagine, 
diat every vidaticm of them would be equally painfiil; 
and that the deviation fi-om them in each of these dimen* 
ttons, wouB be attended with a similar em(^on of dis» 
oontent All these proportions relate either to the he^ht^ 
the lengdi, or the breaddi of an apartment. Every rnata^ 
however, must have observed, that it is widi very diflfer^ 
^it feelings he regards the wsmt of proportion in dieso 
three respects* Too great a height in a room is not near* 
ly so psdnful as too little height ; and too great a length 
produces a trifling emotion of discontent, comparedSntb 
that which we feel from too great breadth* Whethc* 
ft room is a few feet too hi^, or too long, few peqile ob^ 
serve t but every one observes a much less d^roportiofij 
dlher ]f» the diminution of its height, or in t)x& extent dS 
its breaddu Tfactmost gCKf^ ^oltSi iRcctdingiyy whMi 
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common pec^le find with apartmoits, b either in thra* be« 
ing too low, or too broad. The proportions erf height 
and lei^th they seldom attend to, if they are not greatly 
Yl(^ted. These facts, though not easily recoiKiileabb^ 
witii the doctrine of the absolute beauty <rf these propoiw 
tions, agree very minutdy widi the account which I hanre 
given of the origin of thb beauty. If this beauty arises 
firom the expression of fitness, the pnopc^ons, of which 
the viohtion should affect us the most, ought to be those 
wluch are most necessary for the production of thb &U 
ness. These, however, very obviously, are either too 
little height, or too great breadth : the first immediately 
indicating an unusual weight in the roof, and the other 
fxpres^fll^ the greatest possible insufficiency for the sup* 
port of this weight. The most unpleasing fi^rm of an 
apartment^ accordingly, that it is passible to contrive, i» 
that of being at the same time very biroad, mid very km 
in the roof. Too great height, and too great length, on 
the other hand, have not so disa^re^Ue expressions* 
^ the first, at least, fitness is, in no material degree^ vio« 
lated) and what we fed firom it is chiefly a dight emotioa 
of disoontent, from its being unsuited to the general char- 
acter or destination of rooms* Our indiffibrence to the 
feccmd di^roportion, or to too great length, arises fi-om 
a difibrent cause, iiez. firom our knowledge that the beams 
which suf^KMt the rodf are laid latitudincdly, and our con-* 
sequent belief that the difference of length mak^ no dif-« 
lerence with regard to the sufficiency of support* Change, 
acoiKlini^y, in any apartment, thb dbposition of the 
beama;- let the spectator perceive, that they are placed 
acccM'ding to the length, and iK>t as usual according to 
^ breadth of the room ; and whatever may be its other 
dimensions, or however great length the$e dimensaons 
%my rec^e, no greater jengtb will be permitted without 
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pain, than that whidi is expressive of perfect fs&tfoa/NnHSf* 
ill the beams for the support of the root Aia tbefe4» 
thus no uniform enfiotion which attends the pere^ptiM 
of these proportions, as would necessarily be^ isMiH 
their beauty were perceived by any peculiar seiise i mid 
as the emotion which we in fact receive from tfiem 19 
different, according to their (Kfl^nt expressions cf fiU 
ness, it seems reasonable to ascribe their beau^ toti& tou 
pression, and not to any original beauty in the prdportiott 
themselves* » 

4. If there were any original beauty in such propoi^ 
tions, 0iey would necessarily be as certain as the objects 
of any other sense ; . and there would foe one precise pnot- 
portion of tl)e three dimensions of length, breMlth»«tbd 
height, solely and permanently beautifuL Every «« 
^nows, howeyer^' that diis is not the case ; no artiist* hfiis 
ever presumed to 6x on such proportions $ wd fik^fer «s 
tfiere from being any permanent beauty in any 6ne rela* 
tion of these dimensions, that the same proportions Which 
^re beautiful in one apartment, are not beautifbt in olJi- 
fenu From whatever causes these variations in the beiMl* 
ly of prc^rtiqn arise, they conclude imme^tdy BigsSiist 
the doctrine of their original beauty. There seem^ how- 
ever, to be three principal causes of tins fliffefenee Uk our 
opinion of the beauty of proportion, which I must cm- 
fine myself barely to mention, lyithout attempting Ac 
full illustration of them. " * 

1. The first is the consideration iof ttie weight* iMqp* 
ported. As 'all roofs are supported by the iiia*%yi8, 
and compo^ in general of the uniform mateiM ot'wMd^ 
there is a certain, though not a very prpcise Bttttl wWch 
y^ impose to their breadth, from our kt)Qiiv4eii%t! tiliR*if 
^y pass this limit, they are insufficient aild itiseciirek 
To the length and to the height, pn the other h^^ 



not m^w^ my such riggrpi^s limits^ bej^^wsc neitjyer oi 
tbemi proportions interfere materially wlth^^our opinion of 
90GUid^f Within this limit of breadth, there may be 
several pi?C(X»tions to the length and height, which shall 
beAiiuversally pleasing. But beyond this limit, these 
proporticy^ cease to be pleasing^ and become psuinful in 
the same d^ree that they pass this boundary of appar- 
eat seoirityt Thus, a room of twelve feet square, may 
jixm^tute a fd^sing form ; but a room of sixty feet 
square would be positively disagreeable. A room twen- 
lyrfowr feet in length, by e^teen in breadth, may be 
amfficdei^y pleasing ; but a room sixty feet in length, by 
fifty in breadth, would constitute a very unpleasing form. 
vMany ot^ instances might easily be produced, to show, 
that the beauty of every apartment dt pends on the ap- 
, pearance of proper support to the roof ; and that, on thjs 
. aocount, the same prc^rtion of breadth that is beautiful 
in iMKe<:a8e, becomes positively painful in others. 

SL A second cause of this difference in our opinion 

^the beavty of proportion, arises from the character of 

..the apartment. Every one must have observed, that the 

. 4Mb:ent forms of rooms, their difference of magnitude^, 

and various other causes, give them distinct characters^ 

as those of g^ty, simplicity, solemnity, grandeur, mag* 

aifioence^ 8cc. No room b ever beautiful which has not 

. tpme such pleasing character ; the terms by which we 

express this beauty are significant (^ these characters ; 

. nod however regular the proporticms of an apartment may 

be^tf they do not correspond to the general expression, 

^t ,w^/Qons]der the form as defective or imperfect. Ttitis, 

ii the saoEne prqxulion of height which is beautiful in a 

J: ffoom of gaie^, or cheerfulness, would be felt as a de- 

. fbot in an apartment of which the character was severity 

M. Qc JPodpchQigr^ The same (iroportion of length which is 
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pleasing in an elegant or convenient room» would be a 
defect in an apartment of magnificence or splendour. 
The great proportion of breadth which suits a temple or 
a senate-house, as according with the severe and solenm 
character of the apartment, would be positively unpleasing 
in any room which was expressive of cheerfi^lness or, 
lightness. In proportion also as apartments differ in 
size, different proportions become necessary in this re- 
spect, to accord with the characters which the difference 
of magnitude produces. The same proportion of height 
which is pleasing ^n a cheerful room, would be too little 
for the hall of a great castle, where vastness is necessary 
to agree with the sublimity of its character ; and the 
same relation of breadth and height which is so. wonder- 
fully affecting in the Gothic cathedral, although at vari* 
ance with all the classic rules of proportion, would be , 
both absurd and painful, in the forms of any common 
apartment. In general, I believe it will be found, that 
the great and positive beauty of apartments arises from, 
their character ; that where no character is discovered, 
the generality of men express little admiration even at 
the most regular proportions ; that every difference of 
character requires a correspondent difference in the com- 
position of the dimensions ; and that this demand is sat- 
isfied, or a beautiful form produced, only, when the com- 
position of the different proportions is such as to produce 
one pure and unmingled expression. 

3. The third cause of the difference of our opbioii of 
the beauty of proportion arises from the destinaticm of 
the apartment. All apartments are intended for som^ . 
use or purpose of human life. We demand, therefore, 
that the form of them should be accommodated to these 
ends ; and wherever the form is at variance with . the 
end^ however regular, or generally beautiftd its propor* 
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tlons may be, we are conscious of an emotion of diss^t* 
isiaction and discontent. The most obvious iUustration 
of the dependence of the beauty of proportion, on this 
species of utility, may be taken from the common sys- 
tem that natural taste has dictated in the proportion of 
Afferent apartments in great houses. The hall, the sa- 
loon, the anti-chamber, the drawing-room, the dining, 
room, the bed-chamber, the dressing room, the library, 
the chapel, &c. have all different forms and different pro- 
portions. Change these proportions ; give to the din- 
ing-room the proportions of the saloon, to the dressing- 
room f those of the library, to the chapel the propor- 
tions of the anti-chamber, or to the drawing-room those 
of the hall, &c. and every one will consider them as un- 
pkasing and defective forms, because Aey are unfitted to 
the ends they are destined to serve. 

The observations which I have now offered on the 
bedtity of the internal proportions of architecture, seem 
to affi>rd sufficient evidence for concluding in general, 

That the beauty of these proportions is not original 
and independent, but that it arises in all cases from the 
expression of some species of f i t n b s s. 

The fitness, however, which such proportions may 
express, is of different kinds ; and the reader who will 
pursue the slight hints that I have suggested upon the 
subject, may perhaps agree with me in the following coa- 
elusions : 

' 1. That one beauty of these proportions arises from 
their expression of fitness for the support of die weight 
imposed. 

' 2. That a second source of their beauty consists in 
their expression of fitness for the preservation of the 
character of the apartment, 

3. That a third source of th^ir beauty consists ia 
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their expression of fitness, in the general form, for iti 
peculiar purpose or end. 

Tlietwo fifstexpresrions constitute the PiRMAittNT 
beauty, and the third the accidkntal bMuty of an 
apartment. 

In every beautiful apartment the two first expressions 
must be united* An apartment, of which the propor- 
tions express the most perfect fitness for the support o^ 
the roof, but which is itself expressive of no chamcter, is 
beheld rather with satisfaction than delight, and is never 
remarked as beautiful. The beauty of character on the 
other hand, is neglected, if the proportions of the apart- 
ment are such as to indicate insufficiency or insecurity. 
The first constitutes what may be called the negative, am) 
the second the positive beauty of an apartment; and ev- 
ery apartment (considered only in relation to its propor- 
tions, and without any respect to its end) will be beauti- 
fill in the same degree in which these expressions are 
united, or in which die same proportions that proddce 
tte appearance of perfect sufficiency, agree abo in mkiii* 
taining the general character of the apartment. 

,When, however, the apartment is considered in reh^ 
tion to its end, the beauty of its proportions is determin- 
ed in a great measure by their expression of fitrtiss"!?* 
this end. To this, as to every other species of apait* 
ment, the expression of security is necessary, and sudl 
an apartment will accordingly be beautiful, when 'thitie 
expressions coincide. 

The most perfect beauty that the proportion^ of Mi 
.apartment can exhibit, will be when all these expre^ions 
unite ; or when the same relations of dimension ^hidb 
are productive of the expression of sufficiency, agree 
also in the preservation of character, and in tlie indica- 
tion of use* ' 



'' PART Ut 

T A^thp Influence of Wlity upon the Beauijf of Form. 

*' The third source of the rklati v£ beauty of forms, 
is UTILITY. That the expression of this quality' is suf- 
^clent to' ^ve beauty to forms, and that forms of the 
i^ost different and opposite kinds become beautiful from 
ftb expression, are fects which have often been observ- 
ed^ and which are within the reach of every person's ob- 
servation. I shall not therefore presume to add any il« 
lustrations on a subject, which has already been so beau* 
tifully illustrated by Mr. Smith, in the most eloquent 
)¥ork^ on the subject df morals, that modern Europe 
has produced. 

efiCTioN ra. 

Cf the Accidental Beauty of Forms. 

Besibb the expressions that have now been enu« 
ini^nited, and which constitute the two great and pernuu 
nent sources of die beauty of forms, there are others of a 
csisual or accidental kind, which liave a very observable 
tSket ill producing the same emotion in our minds, and 
wbich constitute. what may be called the accidental 
beauQr of forms. Such associations, instead of being 
common to all mankind, are peculiar to the individuaL 
Xhey take their rise from education, from peculiar hab« 
its of thought, from situation, from profession ; and the 
))eaiuty they produce is felt only by those whom similar 
.^causes have led to the formation of similar associations* 
There ^re few men who have not associations of this 
kind, with particular forms, from their being familiar to 
them from their infancy, and thus connected with the 

* Theory of Moral Sentimentf. 
39 
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gs^ and pleasing imagery of that period of life ; firoM 
their connexion wi\h scenes to which they look back with 
pleaspre v. or peq>le whose memcH-ies they lore : . md 
such forms, from this accidental connexion, are never 
seen, without being in some measure the sign^ of aU 
those affecting ^d endearing recollections. When such 
associations are of a more general kind, and are common 
to many individuals, they sometimes acquire a superior- 
ity over the more permanent principles of beauty, and de- 
teirmine even for a time the taste of nations. The 2AmU 
ration which is paid to the forms of architecture, of fiiiw 
niture, of ornament, which we derive from antiquity, 
though undoubtedly tery justly due to these forms rtiemv 
sdyes, originates, in the greater part of mankind, fcom 
the associations which they connect with these forms. 
These associations, however, are merely accidental ; and 
were these forms much inferior in point of beauty, the 
admiration which modem Europe bestows on them 
W^ould not be less^ enthusiastic than it is now* There/ 
are even cas^, where ii^ a few years, tbe taste c£ a nadoa^ 
in such respects, undergoes an absolute change, from as^ 
spciajtions o£ a difierei^ kind becommg generalor fesh- 
^able ; and where th^ beautiful form is ahvaysf found t^ 
correspond, to the prevailing association. TlKf} xAmmt 
leamed.in rt>e history of dress, will necolkcfc many * install 
ces of dus kind* In every others specie&<of ornament Jt 
\^ also observaUe. A g^gle instance will be supbi»ti(; 
I{> the succession pf &shipns which have tajtenr {daod 
in the article pf cunamental furniture, within these ^«£diq 
years, every one must have observed how much their 
beauty has been determined by accidental associations of 
this kinfE},.and how liltle the real and permanei^tbeiiuty 
of such forpas. has been regarded. Soaie years agov, enK» 
ery article of this kind was made xa wbatvwa& eaUed ih^ 
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Chinese taste, and however fantastic and uncouth the 
forms in reailitjr were, they were yet universally admired, 
because they brought to mind those images of eastern 
magnificence and splendour, of which we have heard so 
much, and which we are dways willing to believe, bef- 
cause they are distant. iTo this succeeded the Gothic 
-taste. Every thing was now made in imitation, not in- 
deed of Gothic fiimiture, but in imitation of the forms 
and oman^nt of Gothic halls and cathedrals. Thiis 
slight associatbn, however, was sufficient to give beauty 
to such forms, because it led to ideas of Gothic manners 
and adventure, which had become fkshionaWe in the 
wodA from many beautiful compositions both In prose 
and verse. The taste which now reigns is that of the 
AHTiquE. Every thing we now use, is made in imita- 
tifMi of those modds which have been lately discovered 
in Italy ^ and they serve in the same manner to occupy 
our iniaginati(m, by teading to those recollections of Gre- 
oan or Roman taste, which have so much the possession 
of ow minds, from the studies and amusements of our 
youtii. 

I shall only further observe upon this subject, that aU 
«ich instances of the effect of accidental expression, itt 
bestowing a tempcH^ry beauty upon forms, conclude 
immediate^ against th^ doctrine of their absolute or in- 
^pendent beau^; and that they afford a very strong 
pitesumption, if not a direct proof, that their permanent 
beauty ^arises also from the expressions they permanently 
Qonvef to us« 



Ftcm the illastmtions that I have offered in this long 
chaptor, en Ae beauty of forms, we seem to have suffi- 
cient reason for concluding in general, that no forms, or 
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species of form's, are in themselves dtigitidif beauttfMi 
but tliat their beauty in all ca^ arisen from their bemg 
expressive to us of some pleasing, or affecting qualities* . 
If the views also that I have presented on the, subject 
are just, we may perhaps still farther conclude, that the 
principle sources of the beauty of forms are, Ist^^ «je*' 
pressiofis we connect with pectilW forms, either fix>m 
the form itself, or the nature of the subject thus formed : 
2(//y, The qualities of design, and fitness, and . utility, 
which they indicate : and Sd/y, The accident associa* 
tions which we happen to connect with them. The con** 
sideration of these different expressions n»y aScrd per- 
haps some general rules, that may not he without their 
use, to diose arts that are emplo}red in d)e production q( 
beauty^ 

All forms are either ornahbntal or xtiifvu 
I. The beauty of merely oekamektaIi forms bj^ 
pears to arise from three sources. 

1. From the expression of the form itself 

2. From the expression of design* 
8. From accidental expression. 

The real and positive beauty, therefore, of every or. 
namental fcnm, will be in proportion to the nature and the 
permanence of the expression by which it is difilinguiaiii» 
ed. The strongest and most permanent emotion, how« 
ever, we can receive from such expressions, is thalt whioh 
arises from the nature of the form itself. The emotion 
we receive from the expression of design, as i have a^ 
ready shown, is neither so sm)ng nor so permanent; zsA 
that which accidental associations produce, perishesfoC* 
ten with the year which gave it bfath. The beauty of 
accidental expression, is as variable as the caprice or fiuw 
cy of mankind. Tlie beauty of die expression of 6^ 
»giii vanes with every period (tfartf The b#auty whicb 



msis from Urn cixpres»Qn of foirm.itsi^f, is.^onip perma- 
nent, as founded upon the unifprm constitution of the 
human mind* Considering tl^erefore the beauty of 
fiHtpSfds «)nstituted by the degree and the permanence 
cf tbeU* fxpip^ssion, the following conclusions seem im- 
mediai£ely to suggest jduansclves : 

., I> TMt the gv^test beauty which ornamental forms 
can receive will be that which arises from the expression 
of the fpnn itself. 

2» That the nex,t will be that which ^ises from th^ 
expression of design or skill* And, 

3* That the least will be that which arises from ac- 
cidental olr temporary expressipn. 

.. In all those arts, therefore, that respect the beauty of 
fcH'm, it ought to be the unceasing study of the artist, to 
disengage his mind from the accidental associations of 
hifsage, as well as the common prejudices of his art; to 
labour to distinguish his productions bj^ that pure and 
permanent expre^ion, which may be felt in every age i 
and to disdain to borrow a transitory fame, by yielding 
to the temporary caprices of his time, or by exhibiting 
only the display qf his own dexterity or skill. Or, if the 
acscideotal taste of mankind must be gratified, it is still to 
be remembered, that it is only ip those arts, which are 
employed upon perishable subjects, that it can be gratifi- 
ed wkh safety ; that in those greater productions of art, 
which are destined to last for centuries, the fame of the 
artist m^st altoged^er depend upon the permanence of 
ihe expreswHi, which he can communicate to his work; 
and that the only expressiim which is thus permanent^ 
And which can awaken the admiratior^ d* eyery sucpeedf 
ifig ^(e, is thfit which arises fron^ the i^atqre of form it. 
aelf, and which is founded upbif the uniform constitution 
iixf man and of pature* 
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IL The beau^ ctf useful forms, arises eiAer froia 
the expression of fitness, or of utility. 

With regard to this species of beau^, it is nsioaaucy 
at present only to observe, Ist^ that it is in itself produc- 
tive of a n)uch weaker emotion, than that which aiises 
fr6m the different sources of ornamental beauty ; bat, 
2flK/, that this emotion is of a more constant and perma* 
nent kind, and much m(xce uniformly fitted to excite the 
adpairation of mankind. 

To unite these different kinds of beauty : to dignify 
ornamental forms also by use, and to raise merely u6^ut 
forms into beauty, is the great object of ambition among^ 
every class of artists. Wherex'er both these objects canr 
be attained, the greatest possible beauty that form can 
receive, will be produced ; but as this can very sekbitt 
be the case, the following rules seem immediately to ptet* 
sent themselves, for the direction of the arti^ 

1. That where the utility of forms is equal, that wift 
be the most beautiful to which the most fdeashig eo^*' 
pression of form is given* 

2. That when those expressions arc at variance, wheir 
the utility of the form cannot be produced, without ^ac^ 
rifiang its natural beauty, or when this beauty of fontt 
cannot be preserved without sacrificing its util%,'that 
form will be most universally and most permanency* 
beautiful, in which the expression of utility is mo$t fuU 
ly preserved. 

To human art indeed, this union will always bet^ifii- 
cult, and often impossible ; and the artist, whatever' nay 
be his genius, must be content to su&r that suUime 
distress^ which a ^eat mind alone can feel, ^* to tiedicaie 
" his life to the attainment of an ideal beauty, and to die 
^' at last without attaimng'it"* Yet, if it is painful to 

* Sir Jodiua Reynolds. 
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us to feel die limits that iare thus imposed to the inren- 
tion of man, it is still more pleasing to us, from the nar- 
row schods of human art, to turn our regard to the great 
schod of nature, and to observe the stupendous wisdom 
with' which these expressions are united in almost every 
farm. " And here, I think," says Mr. Hogarth, " will 
*^ be the prqjer place to speak of a most curious differ- 
•* ence between the living machines of nature in respect 
" of fitness, and such poor ones in comparison with them, 
** ias men are only capable of making. A clock, by the 
^ government's order, has been made by Mr. Hairison 
•* for the keeping of true time at sea i which is perhaps 
** one of the most exquisite movements ever made. Hap- 
^* py the ingehious contriver ! although the form of 'the* 
^ \Vhole, or of every part of this curious machine should* 
^* be ever so confiised, cm- displeasmgly shaped to the 
" eye, and although even its movements should be dis- 
^ agiteaWe to lock at, provided it answers the end pro- 
**'po$ed : an ornamental composition wias no part of his 
** scheme, otherwise than as a polish might be necessary; 
^ if ornaments are required to be added to mend its 
** shape, care must be taken that they ate no obstruction 
^to^ the movement itself, and the more as they would be 
^ superfluous a3 to the main design. But, in nature's 
•^ffiachinesj how wonderftiUy do we see beauty and use 
*^igo band in hand ! Had a machine for this purpose 
** been nature's wwk, the whole and every individual 
**<lpart might have had exquisite beauty of form, without 
**danger of destroying tliK& exquisiteness of its motion, 
Hieven as^if iornaft^ent had been the sole aim ; its move- 
^iments^oo might have been graceful without 6ne super- 
•^>*uou» titleadded for either of these lovely purposes. 
^^Now^tfcpaigithatcut-iousdiflEerence between the fitness 
*^ of nature's machines, and those made by mortal hands," 



ia the power of every one to mafeei ai^^ I vnUotniffk 
more ^fl% to leave tlie impfession whioh tlttiilst'faake 
tlpo^ every mind en^^, tiiaii to weakdtf k^by'^^MUm^ 
trdtions^fttytwh.* / ' > 'i^r-txinu 

'*' •-;.'- \ ' . .;/ no b^^ 

, . CHAFFBR Y. , ; . . 

'*' ' Gf me Beauty mdffaUfnifycfM6U(M. ''t'^md 

* ' ' '' . • . . . ■ • '. . -it^iPrnoo 

J • Mat»iair ; istin qotiogr c^ses pndiifl^v?Qof jd)(t ^^o^oos 
of sublMMtgrtAiM} bmuty^ With this ^v«}iQ'v^OQf#ps- 
if'^i'fwc imw mmp hm^Hmg aod/aS^i^tm^ jiipQgi«tm^ 
*3!iiese as3MtatW|Mi.ari% ^kber /Glonxi^ wliMiP^fffif^iflP 

^oIlMrkigi iUiMte^ mmy peiiisip» sb^^ that the hje^ 
^and siilftE«di)9.<Gf'inQiii)n 10^^ froje^ A^ie mIpm»- 
itioiia, and that ii»..haii» ao> rtfuwii.tO' b|}tm^> 4i^j)|^ 
quali^ of jomier «M0(|i1&df iQkhfir.h^aiit^ 

AH modoA b prodoeed eidier by tlfutde^or inviiihic 
foifeti Ify 96me cMsd wlaoh we petoeitie^ o» bftfaoiie 
^(i^his not tile <ibj«cciorstnse« / ..^ j»/i* 

With 2dttn([HionB of the ktter kind^ <i^oimii0C(Hhe 
ideaof voluntary power $ andsodi n]Otidna"&rB kpfttt 
expressive to us of the exertion of ^owen Whellifr'tMs 
associadon is the eoft^e<^nce of experience^ or i» h i wi iter 
it is the effect of an c^^al jH-uicipl^ it is4i0ti|it fntlMlht 
'matferfal to inquire. The mstanoe of eUIdren;^ aild even 
of atlimals, who tmtfbmriy infbr life,* M/hcteihcy ^er^rffc 
mdtionwhhdtit* any material cause/are i^ci€^ ^iden- 
ces of the facf# * 



lliat the sublimky ami beautfr of mpdoii ai^^ 
timroxpresdon of power, seems to be evident from the 
two:foikMfeing considerations : 
, . 1. There is no instance wh^e motion, which is the 
4qp|9in»t eflfect of force, is beautiful or sublime. It is 
impossible to conceive the motion of a body that is drag- 
ged or vbibly impelled by anodier body^ as either sut>« 
lime or beiautiful. 

2. All beautiful or sublime motion is expressed in 
language by verbs in the active voice» We say even ia 
common language, that a torrent pours — ^ stream glides 
^— -a rivulet winds-^hat lightning darts^--tfaat light 
sCfeams.*^-Change these expressions, by means of any 
verbs in tfie psbssive voice, and the whole- beauty of their 
mqtioa is destroyed, fo poetical compositioo, the same 
circumstance is umfixmly observabk.- If motion were 
in itself beautiftrl or sutdime, or if any partioul^f kinds of 
motsoii were so, these cm:umstances could not hq]f)eii; 
and such motioni would stitt be beaoti&d or sublime^ 
wiitdim' they were expressive of power or not. 

The character of power varies according to its degree^ 
and produces, according to this difference, different emo- 
:tioQ&in our mind. . Gre^t power prcducos m emotion of 
awe and admiration. Gentle^ or modfarate, or diminu- 
tive power, produces an emoticfi<tf tenderness, of inter* 
Mt^ of alfeoion* To every specif of . powei^ Ihat is 
pleaiwbg, the idea of superiority to obstacle is necessary. 
Ail poiMr,.whetber great or w^ially which is jii^ripr to 
obs^^e, induces the idea of in^)er£ection> and is consid- 
eied with a kind of dissatisfaction. 

These considerations will firob&bly explain a great 
jttut of the isiliscdute sublimity and ipeayty of motion* 

Motion difers accc^ding tp^ its nsGEEXt andaccord- 

ing to its DIKXCTIOK* 

40 



. I. Of the i>£G.jt££ c^iCDTioK. All motlontf vjbjw 
rajMd, iS| I apjporehend, ^coBo p a n kd with .die kle;a^ of. 
great pp\|^r« When slpw, on the other ha^ with tiwi 
idiea ctf ^ntfe or dimiautive power. For. the truth oC. 
tbJ3 remarik,.! must appeal to the reder's own obsa;vat»| 
tiQo. Bapid niotion^ ^^ccordioglf , is sublime^ slow, vfff^ 
tipn heautifuU ^ . ,..wf 

IL Of the DIRECTION of MOTION. Mi^n i«^ 

either 'm a straight Un^ in an angular liocy. or in avser* 
pentine or curyilinear line. . . » . 

X. Miction in a straight line chiefly derives i|$>.ev? 
pne^sion&cm i^ degree. When mpid^it i& sinq^Iy suh-^ 
^xas: When slc^y it is simply beaatiful. r 

2. Motion inananguiar line is eKpcesatve of obstruct 
^oni oc of imperfect power. When con^iifkred tberefan^ 
in itself, ^d without, relation to the body, moving, ifct^ 
WDpiy ^npkasing* ^'; 

. 3. Motion iacurvesisexpre^sive^irf'^aBri of freedofli^ 
of playfulness, and is consequently beautifoL 

The truthof thia Acoount of our.ajS6oeiatiQq& w^miElf 
j^on, I Tefer to the examination oi the readerw lfh« real 
beauty and subliauty of the diflbpent appeai^^ices^^moK 
ti(Hi, seem to me to coirespond very accuratdy with ^^ 
expressions whioh the different Gomt»i«ition&x^ Ihe de« 
^ree, ^uid the ^trectioa of motionyconvey ta q^« i 

1. I^pi(iinotion> b' a^ straight Une, is wsf^^eitpri^ 
sive of ^reat power. It is aocordin^y> in geoieiiaW fiSkib^ 
lime* Rapid motion in angular linesi is? eygffWyipffkftf 
great^ btH imperfect power, of a power which eveiy: ob* 
staple is si#Qient tf>overoamc^ I beMeviS i^atmoif^n of 
iSm kiqd k aciaord^ly yery seldom sttblpAfeir Bj^^ 
m(H¥m in curve linos js-eKpr^essive of gieat powers «io^ 
{fd wi|Ch^ase, freedom^ or i4«QrfulMss« Mc^io^ pf ■ thi» 
luodf Accordingly, thcHigh more^sid^UiiiLe^tban cb&itfoeeidk 
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ing, is I^ss sublifne than the first species of motion. The 
cour^'of a toh-ent, when in a straight line, is more sub» 
lihie tfnan ^faen it winds itito curves, and much more 
sut^nde than when it is broken into angtes* The im- 
petuous shooting of the eagle would lose much of its 
sublimit, if it were to deviate from the straight line, and 
would be simply painful, if it were to degenerate into an 
angular line. 

2. Slow motion in a straight line, is simply expres* 
sive of gentle and delicate power. It is accordingly 
beaudflil. Slow motion in angular lines, is expressive 
of gentle power, and of imperfection or obstruction. 
These expressions, however, do not wefl accord, and 
mutually destroy each other. Motion of this kind, is, 
accordingly, very seldom beautiful. Slow motion in 
curvesi is expressive of gentfe power, united with ease, 
freedom, and playfulnes. It is accordingfy pecutiariiy 
beautififl. The soft gliding of a stream, the light traces 
of a summer breeze upon a field of com, are beaut^M 
whfen in a straight line ; they are much moire beautiful 
when they describe serpentine ot* winding lines : iMIt 
th6y are scarcely beairtifUl, when their direction is in 
iliarp angles, and sudden devifttions. 

The most sublime motion, iis that of rapid motion in 
a straight Kne. The most beaiilifol, is that of ^6w moi- 
tion in a fine of curves. I humbly apprehend, that dieac 
conclusions are not very distant from common experience 
4ipon this subject. 

II. 

Besodes these, however, wifiteh may be called theper- 
kiianent expressions of motion, there are others which 
arise fl-om thfe nature 6f the bodies moved, and which 
%ave a v«iy dbvious eflect in givinjg beauty or sublhnity 
it> the peeuli^ mdtkms by which they are distingui^ieJ. 



^stances bf tMs kltid tlrt s6 firallfer, that k^will be necii 
essarjr only to point out n few. jtn/* 

Slow motion is, in general, simply beautiful. Wlwem^ 
however, flie body is x)f great tnaghitude, ^ow motion is 
sublime. The sloir^Wiotion of a first rate mahof^Airar j 
die sidw laScent of ^ great balloon ; the slow fndrdi oP«? 
embattled army, are 'all sublime motions^ af<d tto pe^sM' 
can observe " f . ^ 

The cloud stupendous, from tU* Atlantic wave, 
Hig^h tow*ring sa[U along- the horizon blue, 

without an em9tion of this kind. 

Rapid motion is in general, sublime, yet where the 
bodies exqite only pleasing or moderate affections, mo* 
tion of this kind becomes beautiful. The rapid shooting 
of the Aurora Borealis, thequick ascent of fire-works^ a 
sudden stream of light ifrc»n a sinall luminous object in 
the dark, are familiar instances of this kind. The ino- 
tioi) of the humming-bird is morcn^id perhaps than that 
of the eagle, yet the piQtion ofthe.humjaptiogrbir^ji^ionly 
beautifqU /, ;, . .,£, 

^fotion in angular fines is, in general, proiwiiv^ylsS: 
' an emotion of cfi^contcmt, leather thtn of any^moti^ 
nhher. c^ sutdimity or be;tuty« Yet the motion ofi lig)^ 
Bing, wbieh is ooimnonfy of this kind^ is strikkg^ $iiiW 
fime^ The sam(p appearand in ekctnoal estperim^s^jf^i 
beauttfuL !c:Hn 

Sibw Miotion hi waving lines, is mgcnenl tb&JiM)9t] 
beautiful of all. But the nK>tion of snakes or of seipmits^ 
is tif adi dthers the most di3i^rceab}e and painfuL . : ; 
* In these instances^ and nuoiyDthcrB that mj^ifaiit. 
nttn^ned^'it is dbvious, that tihe6)^liniUsr w he^plgr i£ 
the motion ariaftd from the- «Kprte^oii or i4iaisitt^<if tbe^ 
jbo^es moved, sm^ tlu^inf^dicw^ th^^aipfewW'^ 



the body predominates wer the ,g^cra| c3qpriessioi\ 
which. we associate with the ipotion J^y .whidi it is <Us- 
tbgitEitAled* 
-. 'Prom the fac^ I have meitfionedt w^ may conclude^, 

Utf That iim b^iity and wWii^ity pf mptiw, arises 
from^^assQcialioiB we connect mthe? with the motioa 
itti^, 0r,witih.tl)ieb0di?i5ii|ovcd# i And, 

ScJfy, That this sublimity or beauty, in any particular 
case, will be most perfect, when the expression of tlic mo- 
tion, and that of the body moved, coincide. 



,, CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Beauty of the Human Countenance and Form. 
SECTION 1. 

INTBODUCTORY. 

V The precedii)^ inquiriea relate only to the beau^. 
and sublimity of inanimate matter. I proceed to CflOr* 
dider 1^ origin of the beauty or sublimity which we per- 
o€five ki the count^ianoe aod form of mah ; the beings 
aitiid all' the imiamerable dasses of material existenca^ 
who$ 10 this respect eqoys the most ikodoubted pre-em^ 
ifvefice^; and to whom the liberality of nature^ has h^^ 
mosttx>i»picuous, in accommodating the majc^^ wdl 
bemityof bis external frame to the suiH*eme rank which 
she has as^gned him amcmg her works* . - 

llie fiill iave^gaticm of the. prinQipl^ q$ hitW^ 
beauty^ and the ^;^licatiosi of thejm to the.aits of p^int- 
i^ and of statuary, n^oukk fiimi$h ooe Of the. most plpa$i-. 
lag specukitioiis which the jicienice, <^ taate om ^^« 
I am nece98arity retrained, targjmore hun>blei(iqi)j^.4t 
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and muiit cofifim myself 10 theemminationafijy^iogte 
queslion : Whetheir tiie bewJy ttf the huniaii' sftdim-m 
to be ascribed to any law of our nature, by wkicfa4M)#^' 
tain appeaiwc^Srin.the4X))mtenaiice a»d^fbimamioiigi«- ^ 
naUy^ and indspefidQntly, beautiful lachflubttme? or- 
whether^ as iiithe ca^e of immaiale^Eafltteri te is tetbi^ 
ascribed to the varioui^ plea$itig or interc^iDg c^a^^tttlBbxsm 
we conn^t with such appoarances P . »*^ 

In entering upon this investigatbn^ it ia iKnposs&de 
not to observe, that if the human frame is, of all niatilHd 
objei^ts, that in which the greatest degree of bcou^- is 
found, it is also the object with which we h»re.thi nkost 
'numerous, and the most interesting ussociattioas^ The 
greatest beauty of inanimate matter ari^s fiont amne wt-t 
semblances we discover between particular qualities df 
it, and certain qualities or dispositi<ms of mind : But the 
effect which such resemblances or analogies can pro- 
duce, is feeble, in comparison of that which is produced 
by the immedidAe expression of such ijualkies or disposi- 
tions in the human frame. SuchireseAblances.idso'iffie 
feW} aa wall as distant; but to the expressbns ofttiie^ 
human frame there are no odier limits liian tiiooe itfanCzflM 
imposed to the intellectual or moral powers of man* 

That a great part of t|ie beauty of the human coun«» 
tenance and form arises from such expressions, is, accord* 
ingly, very generally acknowledged. It is not, howev- 
er, su|;)po^» thfit tipsi whcde bewiy c^ the ooualmdnGe 
and form is U^ be ascribed to this cause t and :thfi'^lecm 
eoopre^mnjs very gen^aHy ^«ed to 4i&^i^[uish ihatspte 
cies of beauty ^^hict^ arises from the du;eet exfreasioa iiSo 
mind, from th^t which ia^ supposed to ^consist^ia^eilrtafia 
visible appe^ranc^ in the poimtej^nQe •aad form.' ^Jj 
shall endeavpur now to shew^ that the same ^ psmeiptei o£; 
e^pri^s^n is also the f^ui^ticmofaU the b^ftBQr cr siidb-^ 
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lklist|r tdhat is Mpposad to cmi^stiti' certain vi^le ap* 
p^antttoes la die coumsnafMe a»d f&rm ; and ^t ^ 
wbdebmiit^ or soUimhv which is to be found inthe 
e3atfmal>iraaie of man, is to be ascribed to iht various ^ 
{dwsingor. interesting (pjaMes^ which «e either directly 
QS<iiidirGctfy impissaed to im by such apfneamccs. 

^uMk that is beautiful or sublime^ in the \mmm ftame, 
may perhaps be includeci in die following enumeradcm : 

^ If In thecountetiance. 

.. fik In the fornu 

f 3* ibi attitude. 

J 4* In gesture^ 

^:Tor the soke of perspicuity, I am under die necessi* 
ty jof nooBidecing these subjects separately. 

. SECTION n. 

Of the Hwnan Countenance^ 

*■ " ' 

' Th£ beauty, (u* sublimity of the human countenance 
aoaes firom three iomoes. 1^, Frmn its colours : SdK/; 
Fimm the forms of the features :. and 3dfy^ Ffom the 
cm^pofiitioii of 4hese colours aiKl features* 

PART I. 

Of the Colours of the Countenance. 

TttMum are two di^rtinct spedfs of cdour in ffaehu- 
Buor countdmncc which produce the emodoti of beauty or 
suUim^ 1«^ Th^ pefmanenfi and 2t%, the variable 
colours of the cootnenance. The first m-e the general 
aod charaet^ristio cdoiirB of ^ countenance, the pecu- 
liaii^ of ilB complexion, the colour of'^the eyes^ &e lips, 
the haip, the - be«d, 8ec. The seciMid are ^ose coburs 
whiah are produced by particuhror tempc^ry ttflfectidns 



oftlietiifaid^ M tbor^Uoditaf modotty, the |ialisoeA'>df 
fear,'tlie 09W of iridifB^tim, 1^ 
motet tbe ejre oijoy^^ orthe dark chmd itrUcbtaeonajlo 
hai^ over tfae efe >of.iiMdaiielK)i7 -awl'grief, iiow jf i :>n 
Wkk: both €f Ihtte 4>Bcies.o£ cc^>ars, I thinkJtnidl 
be acknowlfidged that we bive ilistiBCt and. ittp((81aiit 
•ttMciatieB8rf > ..f i^-^uc 

W the Pernument Colour$n ' r 

•^ .... ;.-.^q*iD 

!• Suehcdoforehaveexpresskm toussimj^^ii^^ 
ours, and upon tSie same principles which hav^iifnmB% 
been stat^d.^ It is thus that the pune white of die^xonf* 
tenanee is expressive to us» accoiding td its diifermt'^e- 
grees, of purity, fineness, gaiety. The 6$Kk cotttfMi' 
ion, on the other hand, is expressive to us of meUmthd** 
ly, glomn, or s^ness. Cteir and umlbrm eotabf9 a|b 
significant of p?r£sction and consistency* Mi(ieA<« 
mettled codiplexictns of conmsion and imp^iedtioT. In 
Ac colour of the eyes, blue, according to its diffitrMtldf- 
grres, is ex]»ies$ive of softness, gentleness, cfaeeHuliwss, 
or serenity. Btoek, of thought, or gravity;' or oft -rsfl- 
ness. A bright or brHliMt eye it significant oEkslfph 
ness, vivacity, and gaiety ; a dim and turbid cyt^ oo-jfliie 
x:oi^rary, of confusion, impcrfectiQm, or tanebmefaoly. 

. The reatity of sijich associalaons is too wdl eviaaed- Iqr 
common experience and common language, to iKedfaiqr 
fertherilhistertaon. ' :( 

3k, Certain xsoioors in die countenance are expresafje 

^to US ofyouth>oif of atige^ of healdi or <>f disease^ an^hiOQ- 
vry ko^ alr^K^ tmotions whieh v^ tfurt • underetnd 
themto€ii[n'aB. -^ There is no tehiUirho dees aiot 4ii- 
:tinguidbfaetoedDthe^bioomdF youth, and <tbe palMas^ 

I olil^ige, tvho does'iml undiatetand the ^Bffitenoe bctw^ 
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maA ilrbdiias not tfa or efe r c Mqmrcd aa go oi ati pns wUeh 
«re«o>goten(i his fiitnre Mfe^ and to make Acat peram* 
ncnt signs df the aoeidetito cf Ibe Imiman fisttne, sigoifl- 
filiHrtaftlim 6f the stateor Q(mSktMn thigr ^xfH'ess. 
J' o&f it' iijwt farther to be observed^ tHtt oortsan col- 
ours in the permanent complexion, are expiMsfaie^^Aiid 
yery powerfully expressive to us) of peculiar characters or 
diq)0»tions of mind. In this respect all men are phyd* 
4tgnQfm$ts» The q^nions we f<Mii^ at first si^t of die 
^shMtoCer. ^rf* sttwgers^ the language c^ the young, and 
4heio6ie of^tifaHis wehe^r every day in tho»world| areidt 
^^^ifieabt to us oS some propeosi^ to judgment from 
•tihese "extenial signs: Acid whea we investigate the 
-A^tandation of these judgments, we sfaatt find them chief* 
'fy to be rested iipo£k the associations ^ have cwtuM^ 
mAk &e'cdours of the coiiiilenaiioe«:i^ i 

llie complexion, in this view, admits of Ibiur^pri^ 
pal'variatbnsi It iseither dmrk or finr^ or prie or Uoom- 
ifig^ Emck <tf these haaestaUishedexpneastons t^us. 
Bark cemptexioos nre etpsessivle of^lktMgthj oC^mrity, 
and* *idandK)Iy« Fair i^ompfeideils of ehcseiiidness^ fte- 
Uenesa^ and ddica^« The complexion, ia die same 
-mamier, when pale, is expressive^ gentleness, tender- 
ineas and debility ; wheafabxmihig,ofgaieiy^aiidv%ottr^ 
vand'animadon. 

It is in the same m^mner that the ey^es adfltdt <^ibtir 
" fwi a oipal - varieties erf permanent odM^ whieft are ac- 
oomf^ied widi as many difereat fexpralMons. -They 
tue^ddierbbdt er<Uie^brilfiant'orlang«]dL Black eyes 
-flrie nqpresttve to ttiief'lhoughtfoltess,.aeriqHsoe8s« wel- 
loneMy; bhie^cyeivontbeeoalciaeyjeiseftness^sernn- 
<tjr,' Of cheoeCiiiiitas*. ' Bffdaant* ejnea^-sate ^eicpressive xiS 

joy, YivaciQr, penetration; hucoidejreeianith^GOAtniiyv 
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cf mildness^ 8ensibiib)r, or sorrow. Tl^ diSbrent oaopm^ 
ditioas of such colours in the eyes, or in the axaplexioo^ 
produce a correspondent variety or diversiQ^ of expiietsson« 
Whatever may be the foundation of such assocn^ 
tions, there seems to be no doubt of their reali^, and tf 
day scarcely passes in which, either in our o\ra expe. 
rience or in the language of ceoversatioa wound us, we 
n^y not be sensible of tl^ir existoice. There ^eems^ 
howevei:, to be a sufficient foundation for some associan 
tions t>f this kind, in our experience of the permanei^ 
coiuiexion of certain qu^ties oS rnind^ wilh ceitain ex^ 
temal appearances of colour in the human countenance* 
The two great varieties of complexion, die lair and the 
dark, are, in &et, very generally found to be ooimeetfid; 
with the opposite characters of cheerfulness and of mebnfi; 
cbtAy ; and so &r is this from being a fencifol rektipn^ 
dmt it is generally admitted By those who have the best; 
O^KNTtunities of ascertaining it^ the professors of medical 
aelence. The foundatk»i of our association of paleness 
of complexion with ^elicacy and debility, and of UoQiib 
with vigour and animauon seems to be equally soUd^ m 
tbtfse colours strt in general the sigoa of heakfa, or of iu^: 
disposition, and as commonly united with such quaUtiea 
of body and such dispositiixis cf mind as they geaeially 
produce. The expression of cdour in the eyes,, seemft 
to arise from two different sources* Black eyes are comr 
inonly united with the dark, and blue eyes with the fair 
complexioiit They have, therefore^ the differrat.^xprmii^ 
aions of these different complexions. With respect to 
the brilliancy or languor of the eye, on the other hanc^ we 
have often reason to observe, that all joyful or animidng 
a&ctions, and all vigorous exertions of mind, giveius? 
-tie wd brilliancy* and that all sorrowful, or dispiriting^ 
<Nr pathetic emotions, give softness and languor tp the 
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^douvs of the €ye. Such appearances, therefore^ are 
cariy and strongly associated widi the qualities of mind s 
with which they have so generally been found to be ac- 
companied, and are naturally regarded as the Bigns ol 
Ifaese qualities. - 

11. 
The expression of the variable colours of the counte- 
nance b ^till more distinct and precise. That the affec- 
tions and passions of the human mind have correspondei^ 
appearances in the colours of the countenance, is a fact 
wfakh idl men understand, and tetve understood fhnn in^ 
£mcy« There is no man who does not distinguish be* 
tween the bhidi of modesty and the glow of indignation ; 
ikt paleness of fear and the lividness of envy ; the sparks 
Ungeyeof joy and the piercing eye of rage; the dim and 
hnguideye dT grief and the open ajid passive eye of as-* 
tonishment, &c. These appearances are so uniform m 
ftiehtfman countenance, and are so strongly i^soc^ted 
with their correspoi^lent a&ctions of mind, that evetf 
the first period of infancy is irafficient to establtsli thcr 
connexion. It seems to me, therefcHC, altogether ^n* 
necessary to ilkistrate farther the redity of these associa-? 

I have thus very shortly stated some of the associa^ 
lions we have with the colours of the human counter 
nance, or some of the chamctcrs or di^x>^tions of mind 
of which they are expressive to us. It remains for md 
now tashew, that such colours owe thdr beauty or sub^ 
linuty to thb cause; and that, when these expressions^ 
ace withdrawn, or no longer accompiiny tftem, our sen^ 
timent of beauty or sublimity is wkhdsawn along witb 
them* 

The beauty of colours, in this instsmce, mustobvi*^ 
ously arise fixun one or other of these thnte sources: 



( . 



* Eidiftr, lit^ From s(»tii6 ori^nat beantyia ditect^d* 
tfOfs thiOTis^lves I er, ' ' . i i > r loi 

. 34^, From some law of oar namire, bf whicdi teotilpsk 
fieamnce ctf siieh coldars ^ the <tCHintenance^fiMddioi# 
mediately and pepmanemly to pradaoe the ^emotiaafoS 
beauty: or, >^ 1 

' S%, From their bring aignificant te ios^of xxfUtai 
%i»alkiea oiq)d)te -of produckig piottiitg or ^ mtemtiiiip 
cuiotyoii. • ■ * .viol 

h ThaA sueh coiours aire not beabtifid tnti^-ariea^' 
teTT) ot 09 €>^«e«i ^^rmtifiMff, has boentakeati^ 
ly a^wn m the fbraier chapter of cbleurs* .;/n ^ * 

i^ Tbatwe h^nfo no reaacm to suppaae onyhm^Gf 
Mr lUKtiire, by ivhicb certain* colours m the human eouoM 
tenauce are immediateiy atid penmanetidy beiuti^ 
may perhaps be c4iviotta from ihe&ttovrhi^eo&sidenu^ 
ticms; / • ^ .; 

I. If there wei^e any «cich law of oar natra^ iiiva^d 
be obnMs (like t^very other> hi hifimcy. ThechUd 
would mark its liwe or admiratkm acoordiag totheBMa^ 
piexioft wcolbtirB j(^ ^ tountenances of those whofloel 
Hounded it t aiu) its avei^n would be ahowntaaUiirib^ 
varied fiom thepe sole and central cdours of bcpH^ 
The reverse of this is so mut^h th& case, that every mm 
vmstthKvt ren^ked it F^m* the fimt yeara-cf :tift, no 
iense of beauty anumg indivichials, in this respeet; iiciies^ 
^ed by ohildyen. The conmlenance^ of che oldf ciifiki 
contrary, with aBi Uieirloss of ec^uring, are moiit^li^ 
l^itftil ttf them^ than those of youth and ii^mey^; ind it 
HsBTt are any cokmrsthot appear tothemaaiiwiifiailf 
beautiful, it is^4ile pale ciHintenaivce of the' niM^ther j ik 
whose looks they read her aflfection, or the fkded com- 
pfe»on af th(B ag«xi nurse, for who§^ |pok^ tfa^mingle 
love with reverence^ 



ions (^ such a kind would be permaoeaU C^ criMqA 
eqbmt m opciy featune w portkM o£ tbe.i)Qifiileo«nccv 
woiiU alone be heautUiilp wd «vieiy deviation &%n 
itwwldibe 4Ut as a deviation fixmi^ thi$< <»i£^I md 
pr^cribed beauty. How much the reverse of aU^hitf 
is true, every man. musi have Mt kom Im crv^ escpe* 
^ptneeA la coiiiit«t«nees of d&flSttent clmiac^iecy w# 
look for diferent tones of complexion, and difibiMfeidf^ 
greetil of Doloutv la d^Eerent indlvidiiala wfe Adeiicf ncA 
ei^ diib^t, but opposite colouiB of eyes, q£ haip, tsf 
complexion ; and what is atsU n^ore, ki the same iiidyeyid^ 
qb)^ We ttimk^ aJt diifeient timesj veiydifibmait ajq^ear-^ 
ances of tbd same cdiours, <m die same compfexicwt 
Such&ets are ahog^ier irreoonoikitde ^th tlm beli<^ 
€€ atiy sde or oentnl odour, which alone is beautifol. . c 
3. M there were any such law of the beauQr of eclU 
b4»8y it waMi tike all the other laws oi our n^tuct, be 
m^ir9dy andali i^yliona would have ^gre^ in some ceff4 
istm^iAoan of diehnmim countenance^ which almewew 
l«mtifttl« How &r this is fixim being true, aod how 
nuchy on the coatmryi every natioii Itfisito own nationat 
and peculiar sense of beautj^in this reiq^ect, it would be 
!fety <iunieo»fefiury tb atten^t to iUustrate 
^ The femwrnig sujqi^osition is, that the bemityiof 
detours m the hutmui countenance is d^ived ffoni' tbieir 
bthig- significant to w of certain quaUti(9S9 cap^Ue of 
pMdMmg pleasing or kiteresting emotion^ 
^' ' Thnttl^istbec8seiandthsKtthe«i)mmon8eotini«^ 
^Biaiibind are gchrerned by. ^is prineifdey m^ 
4ippear £r(mi the following^ simple iUustr^tions: ;^ 

L 

TIj* same colour which is beatit^ut in one countti^ 
nance is not beautiful in another : whereas If thetie wt»i 
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my law of nature) by whidi oertain colotira were pemi»* 
nently beautiful^ th^ei colours alone would be beautiful 
in every caise. Of the truth of the fact which I have- 
irtated, no person can be ignorant. The colwirs wbidsi^ 
we admire in childhood are unsuitable to youth : those. 
which we admke in youth, are as unsuitable to manhood : 
and both are diffei^ent from those which we expect^ aadi 
which we love in age. Rev^*se the (»rder, give to 9^ , 
the colours of manhood, to manhood, those of youth, or 
to youth thosa of childhood: and while the colours sur^. 
the same, every ^e would discover that there was some^ 
thing unnatoral iai^bdir jjtppearanoe, and that they werei 
;5ign}ficant of veiy di&rent expressions, fixmi those^whidi^ 
we were in the habit of counectingwitfa thtem*. . 

The distincticxi of the sexes, and the very different 
expectations we form from them, a&rd anc^er illustr^ 
tioo. . If any certain ook)ur& ase in^inctivdy bcmtiful in 
die human eounteoaRoe, they must be equaUyj bo&utifiiL 
in evefy oounteoanoQ. Yet there is no one who dOM^ 
not expect a very different (kgree, at least of .cotour,]|i;. 
the tma sexf^i and who does not find, tha&Ihe samejcol- 
our which is lKxu»4fvl in the. one, as.exprts»Yeof tlvfo 
character he expects, b pogtitiYsdy painful and disagroear/ 
ble in the other*. The dark red or the fii^m. bcQwuto^ 
comptexidni so a^ifieant to uft m man of encs^ and 
vigour, would he simidy painful to us in tjie cpp^ptexieat 
of woman; while the pesrly niiite^ and the evaftese^it 
bloom which exprei^ies to us so w^ all the goatkrn^^ 
and all the.ddioaoy i^ the- female chamcter, would be. 
simply painfuU of disgusting to us in the comptexion (id 
man* .a 

The same observation may be extended to all die 
professions of human 1^ In the shepherd and ift the. 
warrior, in the sage and in« the.citi:;^ in the tyrant an4 



ii the'inaityr^ we imagine, and we expect veiy diffei-etit 
OK^Ours of ccMni^cxien. To these expectations, the 
pa%iter and the poet have always instinctively yielded, and 
]» the imagination of colour, have not less eithibited tiieir 
powers, thai^ in the conception of feature, and in die dis^^ 
pod&l erf attitude or gesture* Every colour <rf^ the humatt 
ckyofulenance we feel to be beautifol 4mfy when it corres- 
{itoods to the charamer which is preseiiled to Us ; and e*ri 
er^ colour, on the contrary, which is cmitradictokytot&e 
chm-acter that is m^mit to be expressed, wefeelfi^itn-* 
peiffect or displeasiiig. Soch £?elings or inclusions, it- 
is <}bvious, could never ooeur, if dwre were any certain 
or j)reeise colours oi the human countenance wfaicb were 
bdautiful by some previous law of nature* 

' .' . ^ ' IL 

Tlie most di^rnf, and even o^j&o^ colours are felt 
ab^ beautiful, when they are signifioai^ to us of {>kMing 
or of interesting qualities' in the countmiancesto wUeh 
, they belong. 

There isncKhing more <^posite in pokitof cdotH^' 
iisgV ^^^ ^^ Uoom (rf youth to the paknes^ of old age ; 
yei bodii we know are beautiful. We love the dazzling 
whiteof complexion of the in&iit in its cradle. We love 
afierwavds the firm brovm erf colour vfhkh distinguishes 
tke yoii^ig adventurer in exercise or ^ms. in the re« 
dose student, we expect the pale compl^cion, whieh sig* 
nifies waiJol^ng, and midbigfat meditation. In the soldkr 
and sailor we look for a complexion haittmedto elimate, 
and embrowned with honourable toil. In sH the varie^ 
of classes into which society has distributed mankind, 
we look for, in the same manner, some distinct colouring 
as significant of this classification. We meet with it in 
the descriptions of the poet^ and the representations of the 
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pttotav and ve feel our miivb wMikfied if we do aoC 
diaoovar it in tesl lifi^ 

No cotoura ean be more ^Ssrent thaa tfioac (^ &9 
eftkmiottiathmr. The dark mxibliieeyQ; the fiib 
and the black haor^ are not asij ditfereiit but almost ^f^i 
po^; jret who wittpretmd that thejFfaaifCiiotfekb^ 
tjriaallofdiem? afMltowhatpaiic^;deaiewe,to«mbe 
Ibe c^t, if we mamtem diat there are oeiy^ cevtaia eol^ 
ours in this respect which nature has made beaulafelt .. 

It ifi stiU farther observable^ tf»t eirea in the mum 
cottotmanee the nuist difierent cokmra are beautift^ 
1^ are expreasifre of pkataog or kittfcating quriitieaL 
The faliish of flMdes^ ia veiy diflbreat from die pata^ 
of sen^bility* The ghiw of ^c^i^iatioa h^qpaiBy^ dUSa^ 
ent from the pallid hue of conceotratad diictioo: the 
bkx>m (^health and joy, fromt^hmgourofsicknesaasid 
aoirom Yet in the same peram we may oAm wknesi 
these striking contasts; and peiiiapa it waaiA bt^SSi' 
cult for us tosi^ when tl» same countenafiee waa most 
beautifuL InthecokHirof theeyes,thesamediffiap»Ma 
are obsenraUe ; the dark and brifli^ eye maf somo^ 
times be veiled in dknne^ and distress. The saflntsB 
bf the bhie eye^nay be exaked to temporary vigour ani 
brillianey. The manly eye of the sdifier may be safim- 
td with pity ; and the timed eye c^ woman bum wiA 
just resentment or with dignified scorn, fe $lli sudiidilE^ 
ferenccfr of cdour, we may still feeltfae emotion of beau* 
ty ; an e%ct which could not possibly happen if^diere 
were any law erf* our nature, by i^iieh certafti colours*oo- 
1y in the human countenance were produetiye of lUs 
emotion. ' 

In pursuing diese observations, it is stffimore impor- 
"imA to observe^ that our feelings of beauty in tte coloim 



4f ^l^fiiMah ^\xti6smStice,^»e ^a Sir firom txtfl^ ppsdm 
and definite, as they would necessai% be, tf ih^ arose 
A^AivHiff ^tf^lgitial Vblw dt'ckir nattxre, tint, in r«K^, the]P 
9ti^a)e^g^i<r dependent on OUP mrvio/ Ofnnkms, and tha^ 
M^ didj^ k ''respect to ij^ dispositicms th^ey signify, bitf 
eym in Pespecft to die (%re^ of ^ae. dispouikns* Of 
tf^i^ery imjKirtani &ct, J^iall ofier only a &w iUnstra* 
4&A9^ b^eam^tvdfy ma df my readeis i& able to verify 

%mx)^h6;di&r6tioe ^ the permanent colouts of the d>im- 

«milQb i&^ob^us 10 every on^. Every one, hovravier^ 

terMrtf; observed^ that' ^ same coloias havje idbeted 

Mm' witb> ^resry idUfen^r^ emoHons, in different drcum^ 

rtsmbds^ nEt»ekafiiddhessofcdmpteiioivwluckiaris^ 

ft^m ftni^y'firoaik seiisttd^, from Mudy. There b a 

bimSar p*tonft8snv4)lcli«a^ses fi^nvenvy^ fi^om guU^ fear^ 

ftom^deep revefi^. 'If iim colottir done wi^re bearo^lf 

ifid'benty would reoitinoin every^eaae? 'bnt no imewiS 

tayithift thfe^s trae.. Tberbeats^ sf tho^sctDar to ti^ k 

4dw:B^d6paidenli u|pon die disposition it dgn£^ the 

-mnfr cfdour vaiies in]ts;effeet widi .the ejepresuon, of 

miAdkAt id the sigir; and the pamtef) while to spreads it 

bq»n./fa|^ paOst) :]a»mB Ihat by die same mcKiianical 

wdtos, he €90 eidl^n4:mate beauty ; or disgust, and make 

riis/QOCordiagtotha expression: wb&cbits^^ glow 

irilh) met$X admicaticm, or thrili withvraoisd tenron 

-{'^ The^^padte colour of the xountenamee, the bloom- 

^ctigEictr ftoiid complexion, is subjioct ; to ithe same . mord 

^ticiam; b is die sign to us in many mata^ ofivjoy, of 

lM^)evx^ entimfidasm, o£ virtuous iadignatsoa, ofikindami 

benevolent a£fections* In all such cases, it h to.a cortam 

dbgree beautiful. In mhar > cases it may be the sign to 

w* of - pride^ ^ iuigcr, of intemperate pamoski of slblfish 

^fKfofpmt* Itt.s^kcases'it^i&riioteiQly ni3£ beantUiiU 
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but positif^dy paiafoL Hon^ often are we deccivedki' 
tins respect, iaour ficst specuhtkm upoa anj humitf^ 
' ooimteiiaiice ! and how permaneodjr do we return to in^ 
terpret the mgn by the qualities we find it to signify^ and^ 
t» fed it dtber beaiitiftil or otherwise by the nature *oC 
tfiese qualities ! The ayemon whidi monkiiKl have ewer> 
shewn to the painting o£ the counteimnoe^ baa thus^ vcafc 
foundation in nature. It is a sign, which deodves, and^ 
what is worse, which is intended to deceive. It nevaKr 
oanhannonisse with the genuine character of the coun* 
tenance; it never cai^ vary with those unexpected moi^: 
dents which give us our best insight into human dmnc^- 
ter ; and it never can be }»*actised but by ihose who 
have no characDer but that which ftshion lends tbem, <ur. 
tiiose who wish to a£bct a character different feom ibdr. 
owiv The aiune obsoi^cm may be extended totiie: 
colours of the eye. If we had no odier pitici^ea of 
judgment than some original law of our nature, certain 
colours, OT degrees of colouring, would alone be perma- 
nently beauti&L Howlittiethisis the case; how much 
we appreciate the language of the eye, on the contrary, 
and how strikingly its beauty is determined by the Ano- 
tions or passions it signifies, I leave very securely to tHy- 
readers to veri^ by their own experience* - * 

in the variable colours of the countenance, or thcK^ 
which arise flT>m present or transitory feelings, the san^ 
ftet is easily discernible. No things, in point otfcblbtli^-^ 
ihg, are so analogous as the blush of modesty, and tiW^ 
of conscious guilt; yet, when we know die emWioAi^ 
di6y sipify, is their eflfect the ^me ? The paleneis *!P 
fekf fs beautiful^ because it is ever interestihg, in the fe- 
mak countenance. Tell us, that it arises from stitiUf 
trivial or absurd cause, and it becomes immediittefy''ti*^ 
dfciilous. Thete is a colour of indignatteA or'bf sedm,^ 
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willch'may accord with the most heroic beauty ; wjr to^ 
us, that it arisen from some childish source of etiqiiettetH* 
precedence, and our sentiment of beauty is instantly CiNiu> 
felted into disg;ust. There is a softness 2std langour 
both in the light and in the motion of the eye, which \m 
never see without deep interest, whet} we consider it as 
expressive erf* general sensibil^, or of occasional socrow. 
Tell usy that it is affectation^ that it b the manner (rf the! 
iK^jodgitig fair one who has adopted it, and instead of in« 
terest, we ftt\ nothing but contempt. Ilhis^:«iaons ^ 
this kind might be easily extended to every emotioa oc 
pasm)n qS the human mind. I leave than to the pieoae^ 
eution of my readers ; and I flattier myself, they vnW se« 
that such varieties in our sense of beauty couid never eic«£ 
ist, if there were any c^tain and definite ocrfours in -the 
human countenance, which done were originaUy and per* 
manently beautifiiL 

PART Ih 

Of the Features of the Buman Chuntenance. 

' ' • ' ' - f' 

. Thjske is a similar division of the features of tl^ 

c^ntenjMice of men, as of its cplpurs, into what may be 
called (though with some restriction) the permanent and 
th^ zfQriable^ The permanent features are such as give 
the individual distinption, or form the peculiar character 
of the cpqntenaace in moments of tranquillity and repose* 
Such are the pecuUar form of the head> the proportipn of 
the fece, thi^ forms of the forehead, eyebrows, nQse, 
dbpeks, mouth, and chin, with their relation to the formf 
of the neck, shouldj^rs, &q. The variable features are 
such forQ)s of the permanent features, as arc assumed 
under thie inft^encp of occasion^ or temporary passions^ 
as the contracted brow of anger, the elevated eye-brow 



of'Sttiipriac^^iir dcnod ej^sikis ef mirths die ^len^^e^ 
afltonhlMncat^ Ae fabedKp f^«faeerfiilntai» ^idepns».> 
ed.iapt>f aeirow^ 6ic» Sec* 

Widi both af these appearwces, la pp ne h ou d thBit^^e 
have dhiAniBt and powerfiil Msaciadoiiaa or in odior) 
mnoidts^ that tfaef aie expre»sH^ U> us^ either du€^ j. .^ec 
kidmetljr^ of <iuaiitieB of miad ci^b)e <rfpfodudng«aM» 
licm. ■ -v ' 

1. Stich fcrma m the cottntenaDce^ have edqireaMa. 
to us suaplf as formsi arid are beaattfiil upon the amae 
priaeipks^ as- 1 ha?e andeavouned la flliistiate. lodd* 
pendent c^all direct ^xpresskniy small, amooth^ and mdk* 
ot^bnod fiewtures, sie eapptasifire of deticaoy or 6iieiieau 
HarA and promkieiit features^ with a ooasae^and knpeiu 
fisctoutfhie,^f imperfection, roHg^iM&s^ and <x)aiBeciessk 
The imion of the foitunea (iprahapa the most iippoctanl^ 
all pl^sieal obaervations,) admits, in d^ santextiomiar^ 
either of a flowing and undulating outlii^, or of harah 
and angukir conjufMtiom Tte first is ever eiq>te^ve 
to us of ease, freedom, and of fineness, die second of 
stiMness, of constraint, and of imperfection, lliese «m& 
rM ekpre^ions prevail, not tnd^^ver the moie direct 
expretoiete which iittiamG^iir koovuledge ^roBfi ^bdt 
that diey gorem imon soibe degree with regard^to thoiti 
ivhoamstrangetstoits; ths^^m are^ia^sed toattribttta 
to die diaracter of diose irho are unknown to oi, iha 
ohai^scilbr Mfhioh dmr phjrsjeal featured esdoHxt ] aad dutt 
eveO'With regmd^totfiose we love mest, w^areiacanii* 
iSmes^apt to kmecit that the form of their foalimai^ao 
fittle expressive of their character, are facfei nHric^ mmtf 
one knows, and which need not be Uhistrated.' >« ' ) 

3. Such forms of features are, in geneitf,«Srfl0«d|^«l&* 

' fMieasive to us of parties^ dnractei^orf&poakkisa itf' 

miad;» Thai certam appearances or cQi^matkms of^ 



^' 



Uki qpaliibs or distkiotkans of. uimd^ k A^^t ytkkn^ «%> 
ery child knows, ev^n in its rau!96's ttfow^ «id ^l^iclip 
wlKilfa^ ktirbe^ from «^ m-iginal iimtioGt, or from ex» 
peritiidev is^yet mffiokm to establish a >Mta]»l kagu^f^? 
bmg btfoce anjr artificial' langniige iafonni^o^ todor^ 
stood. There are prol^bly tbrde boutjC^ kmt^ YfJmik 
tiivese associatioos arise : I^, The expresskm of physii^ 
fSoniH M^h I hkve jmt sti^^d : fic%, £lxf)«rii^Qe of the 
uaiform conoexioA of suoh appearances withi-oortaw 
chdracters or dispo^tibns of the humaa mind ; a faot o£ 
wittob no errkkaoe caii4:>e greater Uian that of tiie di&^ 
tittotioawittch the infant mak^ (between the coumens^ioe 
of c^Mldtien^ i)f women, and o£ men : md Sditf^ The ob» . 
sorvation of the ii^uenoe which habitual passions havft 
Upon die ptnaiaaent ccmfiMrmtation (^ tim featufea> An4 
^ oonseqaent belkf thai the sign indicg^ thQdii^H>9L» 
tiea u^uaMy signified. 

Of the variable featuresf it is uimecessary to enteriA<« 
to My exfdanatioii. That tlie human ^^un^taoanee |mxi^ 
sesses a degree of exppcssion in this re^ct, hej^csid ev^ 
cry otberanimated bei^; thi^ i& its geaume slate, itis 
Ibe mirror of whatever passes in the mind; cftidihat aU 
thotisgnsal or lovely in Imman chi»KH^ter m^ therOibe 
Kadi seven by tl|e miteiisd eye, mc Uu^ whkdi cwry 
wmc knows, and iip(»i whidh the ^iotor, idie seu^iton 
and the ppc^ teve.formed the most ea[^paisil»jf||^^ 
-of tl^ir artst I eamic^ thei^ore &t^ue in|pi(iM(ii with 
^«y (etmiiKratkm of effects wMch all haw kiiii^tvi^ astdiHS. 
TOfMrthaicfete. " .;--;.-, r[ 

ThattbebeatabyorsttUtrnkyof the fEarms wiuch oo- 

oiirtcyus inthe featmresof the human^oountenttfice .arises 

lfir^<Hn st^ eciLpi^esedons akme,^ ted n<^ fiom ^anf or%m|i 

^Demtfiaancfa SoramtkcmaBim^ maf perhcqps bft^e^ 

dent from the followbg illustrations. 
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1. If liiere werfs any original beauty ki peomU^ iwrms^ 
of Hm kiittl, akogether Indapendent o£ the expresfiidas^sf 
mind we associate with them» it would necessarily ic^. 
low, that the mme forms of fea^res would be peraaa-' 
mmly beauli&l, and that every Ibrm that deviated froia 
this origiral and prescnibad form would) in the same did* 
gree, deviate from the form of beauty. • ' 

The sli^test experience b, I apprehend, suffidfeiitio 
shew the f^sehood of this opinion. , It is impossible to 
conceive a greater diference than takes place in^thesanvet 
being) mthe form and construction and proportioo^ of 
featui^ dmn that which unifomnly tsdtes place in the 
progress of man from infancy to <Jd age. In this pio^- 
gress there b not a single feature which is not ehangfad- 
IB foTHH in size, or in proportion to the rest : yet in aUl: 
daeae, we not only discover beauty, but wlwt is. more im^ 
portant, we hoover it, at difiereiit ages, in form^ diffcTK-. 
ent, if not c^^>osile, from those in which we Iwi dtecovw . 
ered it beftM-Q. The round cheek, the tumid lip, the un* . 
info^ced ^fe^brow, &c» which are all ^so- beautiful Vi*jtfv^, 
fancy, yield to the muscular che^, the firm and oourd 
tmoted lip, the dark mtA prominem eye^brow, and &11 ^- 
opposite forms which create the beauty of manliood* Itr ^ 
is again- the wrnit irf'aU this muscular power^ and tben^m . 
change of aH tihe form& which it indices ^ the ceHapsiMt 
check, the^mbling,lip, the grey eye^brow, 8cc. whfejhf: 
constitute the beauty of age* The ]X)^t and tb^ painter 
know it} but . were they, from any visicwiary = theory^ 'tO;; 
alter these signatures of expression ; were^ they t(^ gii^3* 
manhood the features of infancy, lu>wever beautiful, ^iMac 
age thosie of^ mardioodi however eloquently commented 
upon, is there ai^y orte who, for a EiKMnent, could jMdb 
upon their representations ? It is needtess for n» *a«yy 
that the same observation extends equally to die festtiMs- 
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that ^re chm^cteristic of sex ; that the form or propor- 
tion o[ the same features is very different in the diffiirent 
sexes i that even in that sex where alone they are the 
genferal objects of ^molaon^ these forms vary with ^he 
progress of time j and that^ in genaal, no forms of fea- 
tures are beautiful, but those which accord with the char- 
acter we expect in the age or period of the pen^m we 
contemplate. 

• With regard to the variable features, the preposition 
I have stated is yet more generally observable. If there 
a^tiy peculiar form of any feature which is permanently 
b^utiful, let the inquirer state it to himself, and then let 
hiiti examine the countenances of actuat nature, or the 
representations of the painter by this standard. He wiB 
fiiid, if I mistake m)t, not only that tiiis peculiar form has 
no permanency of beauty, but, on the contrary, that it isf 
often the reverise : that there is some other law that gov- 
erns his' opinion upon the subject ; and that the most dif- 
ferent conformations of the same features are beautiful, 
or <!|tfierwise, according to the emotions they »gnify. K 
the smooth and open brow of youth and gaiety is Instinc- 
tively beautifol, the dark and wrinkled twow of indigna- 
tion, Of passion, oug-ht to be positively displeasing: yet 
the experience of nature, and of the representation erf* the 
iifaitative arts, will ^w us how false would be the con- 
ckksion. If the elevated eyebrow of hope or mirth is 
b^autifal, how shall we account for the dtill more power- 
fill beauty 6f the extracted, and even- convulsed eyebrow 
of fearv of horror, of of guih ? TWie form of the Greci^ 
noAe is said m be originally beautiful: and in mafny cas* 
es, and 'in itie mafnner in whkhthe artists dP antiquity 
employed it, it is oiid<Hibtedly beautiftil, because it is the 
conformaetioii^ of *at feature which best expreisefe the 
cktfacter they wlighed to represent. * 'Aiiply,*]hovvev9iv 



Mi beautiful forth to^fe cdimtenahoc'oF^ wdrtiarr*** 
bandit, the tnirtyr, 8tc. ortoany counteftancb<»ffltAiPa? 
theant to express deep orj^xiwerftil passion, and'tiM iAoH^ 
tolgar spectator Mrduld be sensible of di^atIi^t9M^*iP 
not of disgust. Is fkt moutji of youth, of h(^; of Ih^ 
ttire; bedutiftil?' ' Bfe contrast of the same'ftatttre ^ritt'titf 
so great as tfxat 6f' tlie*same^ moutb, tiiodei* the inAittiksftF 
of griefj 6f age, or of melancholy. And yet thi* ^StiitSt^ 
fe able to render these confbrniations besiutflftlv olnd'tte^ 
who have lived but a litde in die world, hdve tnown, ^^kip 
they are in fact more beautifol, tban'^bthat^iit'ttihir 
feature can receive from hope, or youdi, of joy. M W^i^ 
tEiripardonable to exfend these iUustratiehs to k gt* a iti !P 
Ifength: it is enough to lead my readers *to dbs^Ve^fili* 
themselves, and to attend to the general triilh; ^t^/9 
tfiere were any terms of features orighuffly Ariff^ittW 
nently beputSKVtfiese,- and l^iese only, eoiMl3ie%«atff8li. 
in an sitnatioiisr ahd that every form that dfrVkttbdlroat 
liiispiescrlbed and central form, trouHnec€*aaMy*t>tftti(»* 
tfbjecteithef ctfvJisgustordi^ppoitttment ^*' '^^^^ 

'" S. It is verjr easy to see, in the ^ place, ttvMf Artf 
fiiost diflbent fortns of ifbature are actually beaUtilMf 
ind that Adr beauty uniformly arises *otni ^ die ^{MaU 
idons of whidh they are significant to us. The ^4^ 
ftrehead is expressive to us of candour and ^i^to^tfi 
and suits a touhtenafnee Slrhieh hasdiat: explression; TMi 
low forehead, on the contrary, is txpte^^&tbn^'^ 
thought, of ^ooirh, or mdanchbly. It becomes, fliere- 
*)re, a difereht exjirefssion of countenance. '*F^^MI 
and blooming cheik suits the counten^ee Of youth,>iiid 
mirdi, and female lovfiti^ss : ■'' fhe sunk and ftdcd c^^| 
Ae fkce of sensiWHty, of grief, or of peAitin<»». ^ iTb» 
Tailaed lip, Ihe elevated eye-brow, the rapid motioif ci' 
the eft; ate att-dte concbhlitahts of joyoui^beau^ Tfcfe 
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hnrrrse of jdl the^e, the depressed tip* 4u: contracted 
e}re>«brow, the slow and languid motion of the e}e, are 
t^ fi^rcumstances wbiph we expect «nd require in the 
cpufitenances of sorrow or of sensibility^ Change any (^ 
these conformations ; give to the open and candid coun* 
tenance the low fcxrehead : to the face of grief, the fresh 
and blqofning cheek c^ joy ; to the mourner the raised 
Upi or the etipvated cye-brow, which are expressive tons 
of cheerful or joyous passions ; and the picture becomes 
amonsteff from which even then the most vulgar taste 
wquld Qy, as from something unnatural and disgusting* 
If tbeiff were any real or original beauty in such confer* 
mations, nothing of this kind could happen ! And how* 
ever discordant were our emotions of beauty and of sen« 
l|jiment| we should still feel these confornmtipns beautiful, 
just as we perceive, under all cii:cumstances, colours to 
l^> permanently colours, or forms to be. forms* 

3. The slight illustrations which I have now offered, 
s^em to iq^ sufficient to convince those who will prose* 
cute them, that there is no original beauty in any pecu* 
tiar or distinct forms of the hunum features* There is 
another iilustration which perhaps may still more strong* 
]y shew the real origin of such beau^ tocon^st in the 
fixpres^ons of which they are significant, viz. That the 
same form of feature b beautiful or not, just as it is ex* 
pressive or not of qualities of mind which are amiable qr 
Interesting to us* 

. With regard to the permanent features, every one 
must have remarked, that the same form of feature which: 
is beautiful in the one sex is ^pt beautiful in the otl^r ; 
that as there is a different expression we expect, there 
are.diflferent signs ty whh:h we exp^t them to be signi* 
ied ; and that in consequence, the ssune signs are pro- 
ductive of very diffo^nt emotions,, when they are thus 
43 



99« nmhwrff: Mm »a*jwnr f 

fjg^iJBcantiimprQpery.Qcof $iQ&^ ^Sh^ 

KrI>o are CQnver^wt m tlte, productions of the fine sfft% 
Mxvst have equally. observed, that the fonu^and prQp«* 
ti^3 of features^ whichtlie sculptor and the painter huTfi 
giyen to their , work*, are very diSereot^ according to thq 
nature of the character they representf md th« e«iK)tioB 
they wish to excite* The form or proportions, of rt» 
ff^tyrp^ of Jove are diferent from those ^f Hercpte«i 
thp^ of Apollo fropi those of. Ganymede, those of th^ 
faiajn frpfn those of the gladiator. In feroalci beauty, thr 
fcrm arid proportiws in the features of Juno a^. very 
diflfereot from those of Vepus, those of Minerva fro® 
tlxosf of Diana, those of Niobe from those of die Qf?iees« 
AU9 however, are beautiful ; i^ecauseall are adai^^td w'^ 
ejcqyisite taste to the. chaiuc^ers they wiA thq. Q<HiAt|Sv 
fiance to express. I^et the theorist change? themi ai^} 
substitute .for this Viaried and signifieant b^a^iQf^/^tbf 
J^rms which he cI|OQses. to consider aa solely ^>ewMii^ ^ 
and the experiqiient will; v^ty soon shew, thatjtbe^bQAMltgr 
pf d^se forms is^.nqt original and indepcoK^ent, btitif^Hr 
tive and significant : and that when they cease lo bq ei^ 
Pfe^siye of the cbara€$er we expect,: tlv^ceaseiiatbf 
siwe moment to bet beautiful iq 

The illustration, however^ m^y be made s^ iiWi^ 
j>reci$e ; for eye^ in the ^m^ cwnt€nanQe»iimLi^ ib^ 
mme hour, the same, i^m of feature m^y be. beautifuLor 
9therwise* Although there is an obvious dis^iAt^tioa 
between the perpwi^wp of some featpr^^.of tbe^^^ou^tj^ 
nance, it is at ^he;$aa»e.tifne true^ thateyea^:P^7mll^ 
llent features are suM^i^ible of aofnct change ofn^imi^ 
djiat^ they vary with the employment of the inuffiles whiflli 
rnove Jliem; . and t^^at therejfore their p^rmanenqe i^ 
rather relatively than positively tijue^ The, forehead 
cl^anges in its form ^and dio^nsigns, with vai'iQUStpa^ 



i^fki. The line <rf the nose is vaWedby the etevation or 
^fH^eftsion of the iftuscles of the ey 6-bro^ ; and its whofc 
fe^ H ^11 more altered by the contraction or expanfeioiil 
of the iiofetrfis* The cheeks sink or smll, as ti>ey iatt 
Ittflue? ced by diferent emotions : And fio one need to be 
©^that the mouth is>so susceptible ctf variety of fbnti, 
ftat from that leattire alone, everj^ one is able to interpt^et 
l*ie emotion of th^ person. The samfe observation is api 
plicable to the rest <tf ^he features. If there Were, there- 
fe^ev any original form in all these feaftui*es, which was 
Snstinetively beautiful, it woifldMow, that in all th^sc 
^ehinges, ttere \tas one only that was beautiful, and that 
fitlihe rest would, according to their variations, b^, in so far, 
deviations froni beauty. The realfett however is, thiat 
every one of these varieties are beautifill, when they are 
^expressive to^ us of emotions of which we approve, and 
%i which we Sympathize ; that none fa beautiful when it 
has not this expression ; that any feature unsusceptfbte 
oPihete changes, would be felt as imperfect or mtin* 
«U*<Ais ; and that the degree of change of variation, whiih 
k beairtiful or other\^ise, is alwa)si determined by itscot-- 
W^pdiidence to our .sentiment of the*pr6priety or impros- 
priety of the emotion which it signifies. The readei* 
vHit'find innumerable illustrations of this truth, both in 
hkB observation of common nattire,'and of the represehi. 
tadotis of tiie painter and the sculptor*. 
^ Wkh regard to the variable features, (those which are 
expressive of momentary or local em6tt(i(n)'<hat'the t>eau- 
iy erf tfieir fi>rms does not arise from their ^pproadhto 
<ttiy one sttodard, but from tl^e nattire of the expressions 
^they signify to us, is a truth ^hich may be cosily observ- 
ed in the study eVcfn of tte same countetiance. Nothing 
ican be more different in point of form, than what occurs 
in the same fece, in the muscles of the eyebrow, in the 



close or Cfptn conformafion^pf th? eyelids, in the contrae-r 
tion or dilatation of the nostrils, in the elevation or de^ 
pressibn of ttife^l^s, iri the smoothness op s^nritikgAtoliJihc 
muscles of the throat aAd neck : yet all of these are beau- 
tlftil, or at least suioeptible of beiutf^ It may Iwrdbeei^ 
our fortune to isde all these v«*iatiotisr of form ta fane 
taScen p4ate hi the ^me countenance, t^bin^Aiie jspaottof 

'rfew hotirs. And it we i^oltect* our setithnentfi^ te 
shall fitid, that aH of them were ndt oHlyf beautifiil, mhtn 
fhtj were the genuine sigtisi of emotions with whU^>^ 
sympathized, but what is more, tbaf they were die adk^ 
forms wMfch, -iii such dircumstauees, couW have feocn 
t)eaiitifoh That their viriety corresponded to the vaorie^ 

' 0f ettioidbiis M^hibh the mihd experienced i arid thMiany 

' oAier confonm^tlbns of feature, h^]fwever beautiiiil finiotili* 
fcr-drcuttiStoieeSr, iVouW then have been palnfii^ (^dttr 
tressing. If any of my readers have not fetelMs innlytar 
own expcrifencey iet^ tfeem^attwd' (while it is y^tiri theu? 
power) to thec^iihtthaftoe of Mrs. Siddons, m th^ fro- 
gress of ahy W htr ^at parts bf tmgedy, Lrt^tbeta 
ofeserve h6w the^forttis and pMportioM <tf every featore 
vary wiih tfaie^ passA6ns^ which tl^ M fa^Mfttfy exproas ; 
let dietii m^t eV^ variety of fcnro atmort, of whbliiaie 
humancouhl^ricd is cap^b^, ti&e plaicoln^lhds^tee 
of a ftw shbkt ^hptiku ; let them- then a(sk'tbeniselvo4<«is|sat 
is the comiM)h source of thi^ inftiite' beaaty^ iaiidfi(fl«* 
though, in this exanm^atioh^ ^ey will stUli bAwiibiiii a 
feeble sense '^^e e^etelieti^ies of tJn^ W^^stihbufi axttiels, 
they* wUl be si^nsible, that therein nQiol^kWliM-fieabib- 
edform of featutie%hieh ak>nb i^ beiiwlfisl, but^iOuteipe* 

' ty coiifermsftim fsbbai^^ful wh^ 
'^mpti»6is we^jl^ectandapp^ * ^uh 



•met wctioiwi, relate to thp be^intyief ,^ cplouns or i^- 

^U90s pf the.oQWte.nance» as 8U|g4^. or iiMU^vidu^ 0^)90^ 

tof ^secmtisHif. It i^^. very ol^v^up, >howey«yr,. tl^^t %|1 

ftifiese are: only parts irfflwAi>/<?* that wm^ i^tioi), at 

kast^ 'Cxista.betwefa those parta of tb^ Qounteo^nce, aiifl 

the couoteoan/ce itself: and that there 13 some, harujuor]^ 

lOr tcoordaoce which we expect and demand b the coi^- 

^pofutioo of these ingredients, before we feel that tl^c 

/whole is beautftful. The investigation of the pirindples 

irbiah: govern us in our sentimoits of composition wiU^ I 

-Iriastt' afford an addition^ pnppf of the real nature and or- 

ifginof liiunan beauty* . _ * 

. K there were awy ordinal and iodependent beauty, in 

^mji plscfitiar colours or forms, it would th^ neces^j^^y 

ifoUovr, (9iat.tbe upon of th^se beautiful forms and, C9I- 

: ours . woukl con^ose a count^an^e of. be^uQf^ ^ liiat 

; (Mrery devtalioo in composition, from these original prin- 

MtipleB of beauty iWOMld, in proportion to this deviation, 

^^SB»t us with sentiments either of indiflfcrence or dis- 

ii^usl. If ^ueh were the constitution of ou^ nature,. the 

-ipainter and the sculptor woutdpossess a. simple and de« 

- tenhinte rule^ for the creation of be^ty ; ; the beautiful 

. iformsandcolmrSiaf die human co^r^ l^as 

' (fefinil^ii8:tb(.pf^porti(»ispfarf:hitcct^^^ ,tndth^j)fo- 

^ ^^jasn,%& hwuty ^Ptght be ^.i^^gt^ly attwne4.>y iie 

; inrtist, aa-^mt^mettQal twth is .%, tfcp^r^i^i^^^pji^ , i;\2Si 

this b not the case ; .Ihftt tbfi lIif^Jl|Ji?f^^^^JJ^ 

tenance is not governed by sucli definite rules ; and that 

0)erp are some other q^aUties necessary for the painter 
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and the sculptor, than the ntmt obsen^iation of {iliymal 
appearancea, are truths with wiuch everjf one k acquakil^ 
ed, and which ^refore A would be^umieoeaKuy to s^^ 
t^mpt to illustrsie. . . - t ^ 

If, on the other band, the principles wktch I han^e bew 
fore attempted to Uluistrate are just^ if the beauty of everf 
bdividual cplour or form m the countenance is detah) 
mined hy* its c^prefision u> u& of some pleasing or imefU 
estiug quality, then it ought to follow, (as in all other 
cases of composition), that the expresaon of the whoto 
ought to regulate the beauty of the parts ; that the actual 
beauty of these parts, or ingredients, ought to depend 
upon their relation to the general charad^rt aad tbat.d» 
composition therefore should only be beautiful, whea 
tliis relation of expiiession was justly {^-eaerved, smd when 
no colpur or feature was adrtiitted^ but what tradeci*tQi 
the production of 09e harmonious and unmingfad enoa 
tion* *.i 

That this ist really the case : that our q>ihion of drai 
beauty of the human coai^en^ce is determinal by th«i 
law, and that, i|i e\'ery particular case, our sense o£rtio 
bjeavity of the constitupnt p2uts is decided by their Fdlaw 
tion to the prevailing diaracter or expression of the 
i^ountenance, maytperhaps be obvbu^ famt the follow^ 
iag<»nsidenitions; ij ^jhi 

I haveforiinerly eodeavoured to shew, that in tfaecM^ 
of physical forin^, no form was, in reality, beautiful to>lid^ 
wl^ch .was n^ the sif^i of scone pleasing or intereii^Agf 
expression,. or .which, in otlier words, was not prodiietiv^ 
of some emotipn. It is natural to think, that^' stui^ 
kw should be preserved in the fopn^, &c» of the Inlmsui 
Gounteoance; 4»d it as stiU more natural to> think- sg|s 
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Hrfaen we eonskkr, that the ea^pressions of tlie coante- 
nmf^ are direct expressions of miiid. That the liemityy 
th^refor^^ of every countenance arises from its expres- 
sion of some pjeasing or interetsting quality, in which our 
imagination loves to indulge; and that no countenance 
^•evefifelt as beeuit^ where such kidirect or direct ex- 
pte^tfMis -are not found, is a proposition (I trust) which 
the maders oi the previous ilhistmtiotis W% both expect 
find demand. The truth of it may, primps, be eludkiat- 
ei by the following illustrations. 

1# I would appeal, in the 1^^ j*ice, to common expe- 
tienqe* If the real beauty of tfie human countenance 
mses &om theutiion of certain forms and colours, that 
are origki^Hy beautiful, then every man oiight to fed the 
seiitinM»3it (rf* beauty ki those cases alone, where those 
jeenaitt appearances were umied. Of the trtith of this 
propeskion every man is a judge* , I w91 presume, on 
the contrary, to say, that there is no man who has ever 
fi^ the senthnent of jbeauty, who will ftot acknowledge, 
tbdt he has felt it in the most vaiious and even oj^osite 
jO^uftformations of fe^ures ; that he has felt, that instead 
of. being governed by any pliysical law of form or col- 
our, it has been goverr^d by the individual clrcumstan- 
cea of the countenance ; that whenever it haa be^n felt, it 
has been felt as significant of some pleasing or interesting 
disposition of mind ; that th^ union of every feature and 
colour has been experienced as beautiful, when it was felt 
^jexpresaiTe^f amiable or interesting s^tirtient ; -and 
^li^iin feoti the iOQly limit to the beauty of the humato 
^mnlenan£e,^isith&lkmt which deiJtars^^ vied from Virttie i 
.whioh :5©ptratcs the dispositions >o^afe©lions wfe* approve; 
fiiOfii those .which we diiappirove or despise. - 

Iflhisevidente'tshouldbe insuffi^e^ there is a y^ 
^ong)ei:i«)nej whidht arises ^ from «tha^ Usual language^^f 
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ty :-^Ask) thenr the etttfiosiast to t^pkuk^ you, ia vfkA 
iMn bemtj etfittk^r Did he £^ ^t k imoDe •in^an^c^p^ 
tain coiiftnlnation ^hSitdtf^ or an)rpvaGise?tiiikf <rf?oo|d 
during th2^'bedtll)n<x)iisbti, lie wocdd ttflyori ii i ^m i flj ^ 
theibrm^Md propoitidifii atid eokmrs of tkisadiiKMb 
cbtifi^anee ; and Were thte tht lair of y€iBriuitanB|ri)rolt> 
^Id fisel if (HiijrbyiMi fi^y«toal.<tedcripiite.v: Boizibf^ 
tinis; irnihct, ttllitthe^tdmiviutiioattoft is ma^9 As iJ^ao^ 
on the contraiy, by ^la^Ui^ i^ tcsptmikk^ xM^ 
eouY^enanceccmvoys to Mm? Ai^ not tfe/fdrmsi anA 
magnitude of the features, and the tone tutd^ dcgndtfi/off 
eolourinig^, mstie aH dubsN^rvtent in his dtts^^m^ tor^ihi 
charade of mind he wisltes^to ooiivey to you ?' Aftd^ 
you not fed, at the^same time, dmt if he sucweds ia 
persuading you of the lovdy or imemflttii^ empfvuAabKut 
the countenance, you take for granted^ atoaoe^ tliat lihat^ 
ever may be the fo^tn of the feature or the ^atacrof 
the colouring, the coun^nioice itself has^^that biatp&Aff 
and strength of expressibti whkh justXes Ihe admiraliotf 
of the person who describes itf? All thiiy howolieii 
iAAch may happen €v«y^^ is una'fy jnexfdiicabieraip) 
on any othet* principle, than thefoinKbttioAi^ b^aut}^ 
expression ; and the lasigoiige itseif wixiU^/be annBt^ 
gible, if it arose only frcmi some definite fonta of featunn^ 
or defihite appearance of colour. / //»;/> 

The observ^ion may be extended to tlie iMidvi^ 
habitual language of tift • Di^iid. There is na'f^'oM 
who must not have obderved, that the ^iesoriptimioflni^ 
man beauty in common fife, is always by term»isigm& 
cant of its expression. When we say ^t a coamenaAilfe 
b noble, or magnanimous, or heroic, or gend^, or feefi»i|;i 
or melancholy, we cdnvey at once to every hearer, a be- 
lief of some degree of sublimit or beauty ; but no one 
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dtNQttpoae^ib; iWlinik we <tt&rt iari^ eamfi\mv^m$^ss^, 

d|^tor9Jafir{tbc>cotmt^^ ^^id whoi^ 

and mkipleadciiir of i^lmuBy tHU tvor rendisr:, it!i;^|ifi&4 
^usu JGEo^jmocb tUbnisr the ease b 
llidto|fai(ni of boait^ is dqien^m upon tked^s^tu^jljQr fs^ 
flie^ mind rvebichtiohBQtvedr it } bow p^ofosdyr^^c^ 
iiid>batil^in£vei7rchiSs ^^ciasilH^daremHJi the^ii^sJ^^ 

csie:sdlahe gmuHi& beauty of «iitu«e t$ tl)0;|d(fioiiiS) nvusffc, 
to everp man of ieonraicpilhoag^iiw^ |]$e]^.t^e^mbj^i$ 
bodi>Qf fl^ami^ anchcf tudanjohofy icA)aerM9iMoQ», f . . ^ ^ 
-I'ltit is obser^vaUe^ mr^ i^a^ne: tn^iaaer, th^ il^vipn^ 
lieaxttilii} counteiumeeUiiot;pet?iiwi^tIy^^ndiU^(^^ 
^teiil|ftiV ^^ iiecesdai% 9ifQuId,]D|<;^4f4¥s^^ 
liomanjr origmdiaw pf:oitt>iiel3ittiej|rr^l>«Mn[^ 
is'adwa3^depct)disttupoiidien«liifeQ£t^ tetl^pf^piQrid^ 
pqoitacms^ icir qafd|l&e»Qf ;in £^v?P3r 

mas^tiiKbo has hadlbe gmd fciffttiq6(ljj9tJA?«p|ii| tl}^ sv^qie^ 
dflbsafotifiil wonmi) inmt o£teff|b»r9,Qb|s§^ 
jmrmimkilgr i%s :ofi!l&t Hfb^ arjtf) many ft^W^tjin e^rffly 
day, when he was altogetfeec inai^fpl^ i^t^e^fi 
9^^ QitAa iutiiean)fig>aQd umiiit^jr»ft|^}^i^l9(9£^^^ 
tiojUlba ^e^^cMal cai*s ai)d 45«iCRrns,T^^ 
aB*i«fliw»,.pcA4p9iitbe(' utU»<^^ 
amilitfioieoonc^ mpmmm^ J^^^iV^fm" 

,*cto, the Ikauiy fOf tfee *tfeftiqt%n^(i9fln(J^fl?^ 

©*at) n^ unfdffeand »i^*wn^ , .l^t^Y^r th?, co^^tgr 
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naoce assumes tbeexpreaarioo of any amiaUe w mbpccst* 
ing emotion, the beauQr of it immediately returns.. 

While there is scarcely any couulenance thait thiia 
remmns beautiful under the expression of vulgar or ua- 
interesting emotions^ and none which caa pieserve it uo^ 
der the dominion of vicious or improper dispositions»,i]t; 
may at the same time be observ^ that thene^are very 
few countenances which are not raised into hcsiuty^ byi^ 
the influence of amiable or lofiy expression. They, who 
have had the happiness to wimess the effects ^ suddeu 
joy or unlooked-for ho()e m the contenances^ even of the 
Ipwest of the peopb i — who have attended to the influ- 
ence of sorrow, or sympathy, in the expression of ,&(^ 
imknown to affectation — ^they, still more, who have wear 
looked steadily upon the bed of sickness or of deaths mi, 
have seen the influences of submission and of resignati^ 
upon every feature of the su&ring or expkiqg countc-, 
nance, can, I am persuaded, well tdl, that theie is sca;rcely^ 
any form of features which such interesting and lofty.f;^^ 
pressions cannot and do not exalt into beauty. It is.^ 
the same account, that the young who live fenuliarly ^. 
gether, are so seldom sensible to each others b^^ 
The countenance^ however beautiful^ must oftcp ^t^S^ 
to thdn with very uiuneaning and uninteresting ^^i;f^ 
sions : The quiet detail of domestic life gives birth,tQ.|(^ 
strong emotions in the countenances of either ; they v^^sj^ 
without animaticsi^and they sqparate without t^ndern^i 
the habks of simple friendship call forth no transppflts.^]^ 
passion, and they go abroad into less known S9ci(^ti^s,^t^ 
look for those a^tations of hope or fear which t^)f.4B 
not experience at homcb To lovers, on the jcpntR^j 
and for the same reason, every look and every fc^ui;^^ |^ 
beautiful, because they are expressive to them of r.t^ 
most delightful emotions which their ^ge can feejl; W* 
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cause the countenance is then animated with expressions 
the most amiable and genuine which it ever can display, 
arid still more, perhaps, because they are the signs to* 
diem of those imaginary scenes of future happiness, in 
Ae promise of which youth and love are so happily pro* 
fbse. 

^ ft is the same principle wWch is the obvious cause of 
tlie infrequency of beauty among the lower orders. Some- 
thing of this is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the influ« 
ehces of climate, and of weather, and to the negligence of 
those arts, by which, in Ae higher ranks of fife, the phys- 
ical beauty, at least of feature and of complexion, is so 
^siduously. preserved. But the principal cause of it is 
in the character of mind, which such situations too natu- 
wflly create. They who live for subsistence cannot live I 
for beauty. The occupations in which they are engag- 
ed, the modes of life to which they are doomed, are little 
consistent with any amiable or interesting emotions ; and 
their countenances, therefore, (however latently beauti- 
fbl), express nothing to us but low care or painful occu-f 
pation. In their usual hours, therefore, their beauty id 
scarcely more than that of youth and health : and we 
observe it with satisfaction rather than pleasure. Let us / 
f6H6w them, however, from these vulgar and deeding 
occupations, into the scenes of their gaiety and enjoy- 
xnent^et us folbw them into scenes of distress or sym- 
pathy, when finer emotions are excited, or when their 
Countenances waken into correspondent expression, and 
ive shall be astonished to find, that amid the most com- 
mon features, beauty arises, and amid tiie most common 
forms, grace is to be foutid# In every country of Eu- 
rope, I believe, in Ae same manner, the traveller has felt 
that the greatest beauty exists among women of the high* 
€st rank, or in those who live in aiSuence and iodepen- 
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dence ; and it ought to l)e so; They who live ticH for 
subsistence, but for sofcietjr; who, from llieir eariieat 
days are unbroken by labour, or bj^ care ; who, ^tifl 
more, exist for their hour only in tfie aeaix:h i^ admiiv- 
tion, are under the necessity of gaining itby evayflattio- 
ly to the feelings' of others, by assuming virtues if tbey 
possess them not, and by counterfeiting, for ^e time sit 
least, -every dispositibti of mind and cverjrcxjtf'Wacmaf 
countenance which renders society amiatde, or wcmiaa 
lovely. 

Observations of this kind may be extended to eir^y 
scene almost of our intercourse wit!i mankincit I pre- 
sume only to add the following, which perhaps eveiy 
one of my readers can verify by their o^vn cxp&kncG^ 

Were the beauty of the human countenance dqm* 
dent altc^ther upon certain forms or colours, It would 
be very difficult to account for those diferent beafiM^of 
age or sex, in which all men and dl ages have agteeiL 
If we consider them as arising from Ac exprcsrioiif of 
those qualities or dispositions which we expect and Idve 
in sex and in age, we shall find no difficulty in recttocil- 
ing the facts with the theory. In men and in vnatum^ 
every countenance is to a certain degree, beautifii), vrfiich 
is expressive of interesting or amiable dispositioiis i tmd 
from the cradle to the grave, every conformatton of ^o 
human countenance is in some measure beautiful, wWcb 
is significant of the qualities or character of fiflajntfi which 
we think that age ought to display. 

There is, however, a diflference iii this nespcctj imd 
it is obviously with very different sentiments ttet Were. 
gard male and female beauty. The one we regsHrd with 
love and admiration, the odier scarcely with more Aan 
satisfaction : of these different sentiments Ae account is 
simplct The forms of the tnafe countenance in OTftn- 
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I hood) arc not ia geoaml e^prqwye 9Jf very amiable qual- 

^ itied^ nor da we expect tbetiu It is spirit, thought, reso- 
Jutioii,. which we look for as the prodominant expressions 
4iffthat ag;p ; but none of these arer expressions extreme- 
ly interesting to us, and all of them may be painful or ex- 
aggerated* The dispositions ctf nund, on the contrary j^ 
Jtfaat we look for in the female countenance, are modesty, 
ihuQiility, timidity^ sensibility, and kindness. These ai^ 
(dyb|K)9itions which we never observe without deep emo- 
tion. They are not only delightful in themselves, but 
^diey are such as we expect in that sex ; and there is no 
expression of them which does not affect us, both with 
tfae tenderness of love and with the. sentiment of propri- 
eQr. But while this is the cbsc with the countenance of 
manhood, it is not the same (as every one has observed) 
. with other periods of male existence. Infancy is equally 
beanliful m the one sex as in the other, and the early 
■yoiilh of man (before it is corrupted by the business of 
the world), is not unfrequently susceptible of as great a 
* degree erf beauty as is, perhaps, ever to be found in hu- 
latam conformittion. In old age again, the male counte- 

/nfmee reassumes, as V were, its beauty; because the 
oharadier it expresses, the disposition which it displays, 

] and stfll more, the melancholy contrast which we draw 
between its maturi^ audits decline, affect us with emo- 
ikms.ofa far more profound and exquisite kind, than we 

; et^ experieaeed in the noon-day of its strength. I for. 
bear to add to those illustrations, and I have stated them 

.' wit|iaUtI^ brevity in my power, because I wish my 
readers to observe for themselves^ and because I am sat- 
JBfied^ that they who will exert this attention, will soon be 
satisfied of the truth of the proposition. 

2. While the beauty of every countenance seems 
thlia ftiiMJanriitally to ms^ from the expression of some 
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pteasing or interesdog qoaiity, I ^wimld obtarve, ia ^' 
second plape) tlmil the compositkm of the ootmieQEaiiee^ i^' 
dependent upon tbt jHieserration of die uniQrof <}ito^s^- 
preasion, gnd diat our sense of :the beauty oi the indferidi^' 
ual colours or features, 4s always determkied by the pit^> 
ervatton of this relatacNi^ ^'* 

There are propeiiy dare distinct specks of bemty*^ 
of which the human countenance is eq)able» l^i Rr^^ 
icai beauty, or that of forms or odkmrs, considered sM^^ 
ply as colours or forms, and imlqpeodent (tf any dil^Nrtt^ 
expression of character or emotioiu Qdfyy The^ btM(^ 
of character, or the expression of some peftiMu:ieitt'<an#^ 
dia^QcHive dkpossdon of amiaUeness or intere^ .^i^^ 
3^^, The t^auty of ensptioii, or the ^cpresi^ti of surne ' 
t^u^rary or immediate feelmg which we love or appraM. 
In ea^h ^ these di^ioct cases, I a^arhendour comiMM' 
experience will justify us in 0(mchidit^, that thet)eaiit]^> 
of the countenanoe d^ends upon the presenratiot]^ eSibt 
unity of expression ; and that our opinion (^ the beatity^ - 
of. the separate colours or features, b uniformly gorerdedf ^ 
by their relation to diis end. ^ ' >( 

h There are many countenances wlueh ate beautifeS^ 
ooly^^ physical ob|ects, which signify no charatbti^irHE^^ 
mhid^ and (^ whidi we judge precisely in the s^me ii^)^^ 
nfr as we do of iaanimate forms or colours. Th^ .a«i^^ 
significsaal: of straigth or delicacy, of coarseness or fifrif^^ 
n^s, of b^tli or. indi^oi^on, (k youth or of age, See. bK^^ 
thf^ are significant <^ nothing more* Of coumimanc^*€tf' 
this kind (whaljqeer be their character)^ our senses ^ tile ^ 
beeu^ of erary.sepaiate featore is umfoimfy^^^mk^fdri 
by lits rdbition to diis |;eneral character, and the couittii'' 
naA<:ie is only whoUy beaiiliful when this relataon is pxti#- 
served. OurjudgmeMs of tids kind are so ^oom^i<»i ' 
and so i^id^ that we veiy sefoktm examine t^nm wfa^ 
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they^ a^ founded ; but a vtiy> tfir^r Wiistralkms v^ be 
si»ffi^bii^ ^fia^ii$fy.anyioiie thUidai^ ukiauiteljr rest upoa 
thM wHy of estpressioa* ¥eatwea^ raiatt in form asid 
fine, ia outUbe» with a compleaiba dear and pale, itre 
gpmMy exptjsmsLO to us of ddkmyi gentteiies»> fine* 
ness, &c» To such a countenance, ^eitbe addition of 
aJ^WUm nc»^, or tumid lips, or AiofcaqAlieavy eye- 
b]^)fm, &c. and c^ery c»ie &^ that die beauty of the 
HQ^^tfstmm::^ is ^^c^rcdL Wes^ that tb^e is imicm^ 
s^t^ACe in the airai^gemfist.: we lament it; andwebu^ 
o^tielves an ima^bii^the £orm of &atate tteit is memtM 
ell, and which .would fendor the whole complete^^To ^ 
€(Mi^nanee d* m^iness wid vigour, i& wbach the gen« 
ei»liormx)f thecolours^and features beans ar^ttkm tothe- 
gepcaial character, add one feature of isd&irt or d feminine 
h§mliif:t a<7Qe<^aai»08^a$o»iUmouiii,therounddi^ 
<M& iimfm^ and i-^ular teeth of infancy ; The ^^unte^ 
4Vinceisr not only hurt, but be^smesludiccous; andy^t 
t^idestructive feature isi in (^icr.case% sbgu)arly beitu- 
ti^i-'-rr^Thiere ipibeui)^ in the smooth ccHu^ii^m of 
youth, and in the wrinkled and funowed compiexioii'of 
ag^; iu the paleness* of the delicafie form, and in tlie high 
b|§ofa olhealth and enjoyment ; in the open Iront of hoiw 
0Wt#sd.vigpur» and the dose ^nd. eoa^raGted brow of 
th^g^iaod d«fp.r<imioii, &c. &c« Yet kt tlieip be 
foi^l^oiisly jmiQgl^,: or kt. die fmiistor aoempt to use ' 
tt|f0l .^ elementary principles, of b»ub)r,^afid emy 0116" 
vi{^l;%l.^d)l),t,, their beauty dependst iqxsa mlatienv aQd > 
tj^^ ^sjiejb^ioq^ isi that cjI tbei^ correspoodence^to^the 
gm^ ejipre^^ioa <^the countenance. It woold b^ab- 
^^ topulti]^y ilhistr^ons upon a. subject whtefacrery 
onft ei(prf;$$i)^ almost e^ery d^> oi i£^ life, in Hhg lan- 
guage fe^-juft^ with r^wJ to huasan beauty^ ^ ^ 
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in^dbtion to die seeond^iKks cSbcm^Hmfibd vtdmf^ 
ttt^et^ Vfhme^Vf im wd^xal JSi^ <ye oie ceasoiD in i a ^ 
any gveat degiw <}f tbe Mueiin 4DflMMtjrvweUKdl^A^ 
l»ays find dc^ itig In tiie ggawariMii^A iwicte r iBliitAiyu^ 
aian of the countoiftfiGe^ tktt ifag iain^MiigiJ ty nMrinwfc 
dfeambeitto othem^ or bjrwtAdi we attempt te^exfilis 
il'to oursdvesi b aluAafi bgr teramsignifictiitof thiiibc^ 
{NresBioni that tiieexpiesiiQns wfak^aic not iatetniliiig 
to us are nev^ die feiittdalioii ^beauty to us, hiyMmr 
muchdi^ may be to othets ; liMd: the degree <tf^tbeanip 
we percdive is umfibrmly ecxresqaondrattodie dq|d9e4rf 
tfaas e^q^^essloti ^Amsix we love or appooiPe; mldMMMl 
bcsMty is in &ot either felt or imfeh, pBeciae^ ar dif 
state of our o%rn niiiida IrWkiees us.eidier eo^sjfnti^^ 
br not with the <&po9itioii <3i mind which Ac comtoik 
nanee c&j^ays^ Tteae a#e ti^utfas c^ which^ I a p pi ' dM uil 
efvery one who has ever aateiided tx>die Idrtory of lib*om 
feelings tnitst in^medktely be awacious* If it wesefo^ 
wlkAtj howev^y to doubt, that i^ beauty of ocAair icar 
ficature in any countraance arx^^ fitnn t^ir cotiesqpond^ 
enee and subservience to the general charadler q£ the eib 
pression, the foUowiiig hmto may periiapa be suffibaeMtift 
satisfy it. »(it 

1^^, When we find fault with any feature or ^xAmst 
in a^characteristic or expreswre ccmntenance, whatis^4ie 
reason id our objectioD, and die principle upoo whiebiie 
defend ft in conversation ? Sfll^, When we obeet' mdi 
this want of correspmdence m my beautifid oountMaMdi 
do we attribute it to the absense of scoi^ positively biMb- 
tiful form or colour, or to the want <rf haraiony wj^tile 
general tone and charaoter of the countensuicel. ^iUf^ 
Ak iK>t the most different forms and colours <tftbe coun- 
tenance beautiful, when they are felt as the^gm of jvaX 
and interestii^ expressions; and ismy formorcdoiu-. 
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to if^trliriw flooM conMeMooe lOf iiMdngkd beMlf^ 
4M9ftliet)petatiQii«f40Br finojrcoiiMflt in brkigiii|;.tor 
gfi^ ,*abgle'Md kidividifld -o^aun or fiMturea nMdl 
ivtiiavb soenLlQ.iiidi)iidiffil caM£ aaiiesi^ifiii?/ or doe»b 
ffWMfitiftcowposkyjthwro iolomie koagiaailj vd»b^«i 
irinriiieVQiTt fi»t«m and cokmruMltt ky di»49ignfic«d(ai 
aitcnr;i(Mpelf iQcfintetestkig ejeiM«skm»>dnd in .wftieh sve 
iDeEAc{id»ttcter.we'kiv€) ^mmingijod and undfarjrair bf 
liifrrtiiriilfttiioowtaM^ <tf ivtJgar ftatiupwf ^;i%,Wfaeti 
Ihb stetnarjr^ or ,tbct paiator, havo exeGMed^miy of tkntt 

ibkfvxiStiag tagelhfir featiirea or <oi>im^»diiddk]ii 
tfoMty^ jOf ii in fajr fi^ttsidgy as faf nst^iration, te^sfaanm 
aoriihfci]^ nidi to^^pdesoA, bf AMwingHiffallthrlneam* 
fanq^oes«f viUg^mtare, and Vf bringing outthe^enei 
rai wrf^ideat'ooiVMpbncl^nM^if e\^'lttie xnd'^einety ^)dU 
dvrtptbechinieter hipertmytf) tSMtfllmft 4eav«igii{ioii 
die mind of the '^(i0ct«ter» diat: puM ae^^ 
tidtaiidiilahhe;ia|icNrerdeMiiied<o^ To 

these queries, everjr one is aUe to answer ; and I ftMar 
WfUHH^ m»9tr ^thtm im be suffieient tiy conTince 
ari^r^^caadM miod^ IhaMiie MUl^l^eainy^ of ihe feiMfes <f 
ilKriowfitnance* is QlAti^ ^teieftnin^ l^ {heir f«h^ 
ifiontD the ^nerU'e]q;m6siohv tli»it>mttn5^ 
booolifiiLm Me^oase vt «iol fedaM^ih othemr <aitt 
4iH*ihjinvitad lyeaifty donmats in ^dfek^ec^MsfXMdeii^ 
ttUttimiity^ofichameter vrhieh i^e e.^(%i» ^^t^tand de> 
«&bfidintiaiiii|(her6pedle8ofl3eiW9^^ * 
^ i ur d.'*/Kte «NMi^ tnbde -rf rtosoiifei^« >rtey^*cariBy *e ^. 
tendM^tiie thiitd spedeg of beatn^^^oii tlidtwhieh^ses 
Aoiti teatpmitj^or aockiental ^mMiOn. 1^ gt^at ob- 
45 
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JRt of die pKtDler (of modem tiam sX kwst), hwbo m 
Id reprefeiittiK countenaaec under tbedomioicm of jiiiKdi 
stroi^'or sudden emotioiis ; the beau^ whkk is genen 
fi^ admired upcxi the alige, b that whioh is^nepncaeiiftt 
fd in scenes c^ deep, kteieat xmt effect : and every .omn 
imuthave perceivttdt in ednmon life, that) in won^ewtn 
af «ich a kkd^ the influoote v£ bewiQr haa beea £^.in/i 
mjr di&rent degtee fiom what it ia in the tiafiqiiiJt 
Ksnes of ofdinarjr fife* 

Every odg^ pechaps, haaibraied to himself aomtegieito 
toA eoRceptioA of the beauty of the human eoimtanaMfte 
wider the in£nc3ice<rf'innQCfftoe,gaiety9hopeiJQ^iiiqp^^ 
«r under the dprnimoii of aenatfaiiity, nielani)hf:4y# ^ri^ ^ 
tccror,&o. Iffaeatleiida lathe oatUK of Uiis^^pQf)^^ 
fency, he will find that the principle which govciraartiM 
ideal compoM^on ia that of auw^ of c^fHreaaicvii ; . th|t he 
adsnta intoAiaabH£hiiofeamm(M'CQk)wwhi$h 
eorreopiaidw^tb^cbariHster which interests l^r mA 
that he isat Imt only aatiafied when he has fwmed thtf 
cimoeptionof om.unafbrm and harmonious \^M»^ :M 
we.look to our actual' experience, we shall find^ m^ 
aame momer^r tb^ the same obstacka OQcnriras.aaijyiHt 
caseofchft Kao te ri gtac beauty whioh I have just monti^fh 

ed; that few counteneaioeapoqeeaa this, oputeftoefifieu 
pnea^ons that some unoieaning feature eilheri« 
aonM contradictory fea&ire (tesat)ya> the m^y^jOa^^^ 
jpreamoni and that^ whm we wish to fefl i<^ imiip^Qffi9^im$ 
iM afe.«i9der ^ neo^aaity of throwic^ out ti^4iaMr^ 
ant feature, ai^ composing a new aied more bm*Qaom«i9» 
oombinatipn, /i ii u'w 

Of the many ciroumstmioe^ of commof^.obsetfvatwii 
fahlch are evadenocs of this truth, I Umk m^scdf .4«ith« 
jnc^on of a very few. iib 

Whenever th^ ooimteMnger bx» any di^tibeuislyBA 
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^sMcMr, it k seMom susc^ptitsfe 6f beant^, ^friien under 
ifaef doitiiniofi of opposite or uaanalogotts emotions* lor 
eoimlenaficei^ of db^p melancholy^, bughto* b paanfiil. In 
those of exQ'eme gaiety, mefeoicholy b not ies»so» Digw '^ 
nified features are disgFMedb^ mirth, arid mic^ifiil ke^t^ 
tut^ made ridiculoiis bf the Mstmiptioa (^ d^nityu 
Notlung is m<»re distressing Aan^&ir^ litaiiljr cmuit6« 
umice to alSfcct the look of soitiie^ or eflfeminaoy ; and 
nothing more absurd than fi>r theeffi^mnate c^untenanos 
to dFeet the eKpre^on ^ manliness. Such /ohscrva^ 
tkms ape in the power of erery one ; and I bdiieveit idtt 
Htidversally be found, that whenever the countenance pos4 
iesses an5r chamcteristic species of beauty, aoemodon it 
^er beau^l in it, b%it such asaccords with this pr^hraoK 
inatit expressioii. 

It is on tlie'Mme account that our eKpetienee of tiio 
Afferent i^Htiqposliions that become the di&rents^es<&f 
tife> govern^ in so great a degree, cur optniofi of the 
beauty of the countenance in those diflbrent ages* Wo 
eacpect mirth and joy in infancy ; firmness and vigour ia 
lEMidiood { gravity and serenity in old age* Nothing ii 
ikiore pnhiful to us than the confusion or alteration ci 
tltese enpressiona. Gravity in youthfiil features ; or the 
heedless mirth of infancy in the features of maturity ; or 
liie|)a8sionate joy of youth in the features of old age, ar$ 
expressions which we never observe without censure or 
disgust, tind which, however beaudfiil in other cases, art 
in tiiese painful and revolting. It is hence, too, very ob^ 
viously, that Uiere arises a certain proprfety or decendy 
which we expect in men of difierent prdessions ; and 
that the expressions of counteMnce which we feel as 
beautiful at sqtpropmte in one diaracter, we feel as very 
Afferent in others. The fearless and gaUant look which 
«fe love in the sailw and the soldier, we should disap. 
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pidve in'tlie-cobMMEinciEf'of a jtMl^,' Mi i^M^Moti^kk 
'timtofaiYdnteter ofiveliK^ l?he glavi^ and' 9(^ 
Ibcn^l^t whidi *we ex^ccrim the looksef thesey'we 4i|0iiU 
4^(am diBa|^m)ite ia the coMTtier or the roaa«f 
We expect a diflferent expreanon in tfaecquoleDamstjrf 
the great merchant and.the little sluspfcoepery in liieltiid- 
kid and the&rnier^ in tbr Hacb^ of sdenttwd in the 
disciple* Eadl of these may be appropriate^ aad«i<ftr 
^beautiful; ^i>tJt we fi!el them only as beauljifiilift Am 
proper cases, or wiiea they eorre^Kind to Aditgeaflrsi 
diaracter of expressicm which we eiEpeot invucii eases* 
libobcaor to aUude to die exprosuons of the feflBalnooinii- 
tenaooe ; tadie peculiar emotions whidi ace beautifhirsii 
itf mdiich do not eKtead tothe ether scod ; ta tht^de^flm^ 
of emotion wbkdi we expect in it, iaoamparison with 
that of nm; andtotfae'panifidaeBt»iciM.wt;fi3eij^^^ 
Senate: ibafuses assume the exfussaiim of^assn^ br^lfaMe 
of men assume that af^wjoman, becauee-ifaey an wiAIq 
die reach of eireiy perscm'sobscnratiDQ^ ' h* 

S. TheiUiisdrationswfakiilhaTeofieredof^thBr^^ 
isf diefieneralpropo^tiffli,^ That'tbe beatify 4^.oolters 
f ^ or fcstaisea in: tfa^. buoum eoaotenancey^s ffftni>rtrifMby 
^^ their hamifiny iar ■ d o rcespoodeaoe * widv the gtBffiattqt* 
^|xressi<;mt and-fDom n&tn%ioal and praidsQe tieadtp/in 
^idiesBsdras^^^ has. beensapprnted by^t a^Fedoo^o 
common fact and common experience, of iwhaohjevery 
tieader^an judge. Thtce is aaodter ai^gutooi^^/whkh 
aiiwa^temour oodackatatiesa, in ^idubh, pcifaapB^ omiui 
<^ my readers flEiayfiial a deeper interest. ^ i :; i> v I 

If there were any origuial beauty in certain colours or 
fiMins of the human countenance, or if th^ human mind 
w^ aidbpted bxjtpenraed the emotioti f)£r haaa'l|r <xily 
ftDna su<^h foriaa.or; cotouisi ife would then iiBcy i ts b if idl* 



^af^^eatences ; ittett^he eniatioiii ^f be^iiiiyi.^mitd be a 
jfti^l^iand imasMekted^senti^^ and that laQSuage 
m^^aj whei?e would havecoBYcyed it with the sfMe mifity 
.and acGiiiBcyy as k does, the acpiiiMftts of rj^t cff 
^. jestko or ifl|tisidoe» ). .'« 

./ I^iQllti3e^contralyv01lf a0li6QM(^ thebealsty 
i^nas or c(do«fs> ^ diq^endQnt ^ipoii tii^ relatkpatota 
.gcttefad espmsaionr; {f.oursdnttimftnt of ^th^.beauQr vi* 
. lies larith that itolattpa i and if the . same ferms and oq|« 
.doofs tkatAvobeonttftil ioi oae case wpt notbeautiM'.ia 
ioibws^ doeii it doght to Miow, that our cousoimaKfe 
fuldourlangua^ (as expressive of tiiat codsckmanesi) 
ojll^KttUd iTBixy widi the diffiMeat cveinnstaficcd of oompo- 
i*!Bhion; that instead of one peculiar emotion of beauQr, 
i vra^booldeKfvmeooeutaiany diflbre^ 
IjfasithctCfMlltieaof Ac hunian nuBdcanexeite:;' th^t 
i die 'CQuntenairce of each sex, and of every age^ diould 
be susceptible of beamy wherever the composidon of ks 
i'I£mtUiDte|; &c« ccarresponded with diedKUracter "Wt expect- 
r^Kdlandwiaiied;; acd thatnocouatep^aqcadimddbefelt 
Xl>0>baoxpre8S6d by. us^ aabeaudAd, bfcitwhe»lbeicoaft»:* 
-^adtioiiiQf the various firatures andodouits corresponded 
/I 'With^ the ohsnusteristic, or temporary chax^ 
nivmhed aAdcjopeoted imfer the oiirccndstaiieeB in which 
/ ifretpttitteivedi:beni« 

.. Whicb of these two theories is the tnost just^ or die 
Mestccprteapondeiit toour plain aadi0omnion«8perience, 
I willingly leate to^my readbrs todeterniinei '^^^ h 



' Fmm the iUufttratioiii I'faaw oflbred tinitMs<:hapter9 

' widifegani to the ori^ ef the beauttf ^crf* Oie banmn 

^' foii||tsBaw6e^ tti«a am corner 9errKia^ootMikltdons vAAi^ 



seem to MoWy which it may not be unosefol to tfie'bb- 
servers of nature to attend to; and to thearthits^wtoam' 
engaged in die representation of beautiful mitme to re- 
member. 

L 

Tl^re seem to be three distinct sources ol the beau- 
ty oc snblimky of the coutnenimce of man. * 

1^, Fromphyrical beauty, or the be^tjr of ceMtW 
colours BXni forms, consi^red simply as forms or colU 
ours* ' * fj 

Qdy From die beauty ci e^rpressiofi mid oharadM^if 
dr'that habitual form of fe^ures and colour erf' con^ete^ 
ion, which, from eKpmence, we consider as ^ni£dfiM! 
ctf* those habiti^ dispositimis of die fautnaa mind, Widdi 
we love, or approve, or mlmire. And, * '• •'* 

St/, Einom the beauty of emotion; at ih^ etpr&lsAdt^ 
(^certain locator temp^ oflfecootis of mind, ^/AMimS 
approve, ot lovc^ or admire^ ' *' * 

IL M-u-*! 

Each of these species erf* beauty wffi be perfect^ltfiM 
the compoastion of the comitenaace is sudi lasto pk^ 
serve, pure and ^unmin^ed, the expression whidi^it$]|^ 
dominandy conveys ; and when no feature or cc^o^^ 
admitted, but wMch b subservient to the unity of ^tfllfl^ 
expression* ' - '^ 

III. ^ n 

Hie last et highest degree of beauty or ^Mkfilty^ 
the human countenance, wUl alone be attaiiied iiAietk4^ 
these expressions are united 5 wlien the phy^oal beidity 
corresponds to the characteristic ; when the beauty<^ 
temporary emoticm harmonizes widi die beauty of thatc 
acter ; mtdviiien all fall upon die heart of the specttsaor^as 
otxe whde^ in which matter, m att its mpst exi^iisite 
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I ■ 

I fiffflfisjtjapi^jly f^t as the s^ of on^e. great of; wpiable. 
^aractj^r of iiuaii^ 

sEexioN in. 

Of ihk Beauty and Sublimity of the Human Fornix 

The same pmoiple whieh kads q$ tOASCcibe the 
kmaAy i^imwmtc forms to some one oi^ioat ao^ in- 
^pei^Dt conjuration of beautiful fc^tn^has a t^nden* 
cy to mislead us with regard to the beauty of the human 
^01* In some ^)ecks of form we perceive beau^ ; in 
Qihmf we pensive none. Of so uniform an e&ct ^k^ 
Ineliksve there must be an.equ^y uniform^ cau6e> and as 
the ^^[^parent cause is in die nature and circumstances of 
the material form, we very naturaUy satiny the indolence 
9f joqiiiry, by«s^ppo9ii% thattbere must be sante me;ap- 
peamoi^ or charac^ oS this inaiterial ft^ntv which is ong- 
inally beautiful ; and that, of cpUi^Qq^nee, the absence 
of beauty arises, in any case, from the absence of this 
peculiar and gifted form. Such is the first and most 
natwal thec^ ofmmJfm^ ^ Itis that ^Ji^ch.^^e univer* 
s^Ujf fiod.aspioi^ the loweri^sunks of q^; . aild- wbidi» 
tl^g^ itdoes not satis& them, p^hapa, ' in. ai^ indiyid- 
^Qa$e 4o wbieh tbey give their attention^ is yet su&> 
4i(Wt^o give them something Uk? a g?n^ principle, 
which, while it has the appearance of truth, has still moi^ 
the great convenience of theory, that of saving them from 
Ifee^felfflo'tof ^r^her ifl^iiestig^ijwx* Of this populaf and 
|)[^M;.tbepiyi it jts needless foi^me to ^ter into, any in* 
Vf^tigatioiu'. It is always abandoned as soon as men are 
eapablp of observation ; when they are^able to*^ceivet 
that^hser^i^iia^Q(^i)p 9uch i^upp«l9ffd form <]|^oi%ii)4 
h^s^a and i/t^hen th^ begin to feiel, fnom4||||: c^ijim, 
^g^Um^^Xl^ ilm ^e^timpnt of bea^l^^ is £^lt from m^f^ 
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taift pvfqrf^ pi .0^ hMfflHun • fpiro. The b(?l|^ Jfcpfo 
theise i3 fwe c^ntr^ «nd f^acKxl fona whipb abpe jf Iri^lrr 

c«fjdb^e^ of uKwuiem^it and preccwmf tbeHP^Bibtbw^ 
ai«s,.Bajoji^v« jSkven, h^.ta the ■phUQeo|^..ffl!fl J h i »oi< ia H r 
tfTi f ittiiNiahi a cdrnesBoodeiit- meoiskMLi* fhn iHolcnijoC 
the one, and the productions of the other. .iiodt;^ 

.,.TbfiiiiMlwi.ftirmi9(9f;^^ Li 

t|i» oatui^oc ia ti» iitiimt^ fon»t tbQ«^4m^.jidiB€MRdi^ 
tifiw^rtffiflpQrtk>«9;0f.tf^ p«rt8^wh«^an^«i^t^iiifacfe« 
fek. i« bcoutifilli ! Ifi is. i¥ili»iil thitirdm^^to :«aMlAdd;' 
tbitt tl^ adop^oii <tf . wc^ iwa«imi ^ w 
sdw»;a ^ecAine.tbeipradiielm 

l^n0&mtiM»lly to fidUow^ lhat.thoklmt^aii^'Oftii;ia^ 
maac$ firom (b^pfitauliarpfopoctioils ; andjda^ ifane 
|iwqfifQtkmi.wfDf pmrndy itaQenlM«d*Ldite«eiliiiiUti^ 
oriltom^ruk tgiyw^ hy y^^nkk • ^ paodTlirii gedkmwkti^ 
iOf tbia Wipwt^iwidd Jlif^UiUy beattalaedk > > AttkHB^mm 
c(»^iii|^t H».QvcQriige»h«io6 tdccttf^^ 
most exact measuremtata^f the buoBBftibliB^ asdhofiflfl 
it0tfi$sU0 l^hofh^ra^migiftcd idaa iinrkms'^tindardB 
of.tlw KiQaaunnQBlt and qaanjr ^djqpttlesdwid «&dD 
wlwther tiifi kq^iQf.lbeiiKad^e£ tbfi£^^ 
w«$. tol^ lepondsrbd Willib «tiitaAi abdw^^ 
QCsitt^ ji|miU(iiiBi.and Meh. idiapiattf ^ iitiiMlat/{i6d^ibii 
|&ci|fCik4wklliaQril>usne|Sj.aHdi^ tirej ocmiiIq tfirfita* 
^9t^mm ' Botjttmigfataikthb aototiitieitrlgpv 
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bwtd; Afltt tW« theory, lioweter fanprtfctet, was yet a step 
(and indeed a great one) in the progress, bodi of the fot 
an* of the science of taste. It supposed observation — ^it 
aniauited ^(tendon $ and tirhat is mxyre^ under the name 
tUfhymed proportion (as I riudl afterwards show), it in- 
inrtved the dtudy of higher and more genuine proportion. 
The JEtt^il, in attending to the rude grammar of bis Ian- 
^agt, teamed something of its spirit and capaeity; and 
wben file progrfssive expulsion of genius left behind it 
liid'yules* and proportions of the sdiool, the philosopher 
kotned also taeJLtend Ms induction, and to perceive that 
llMte were odier praiciples by which his emotions were 
govtmed^ and which were yet remaimng for hb investi* 
gation* ^ ' 

I' Qfchli second thec^, th^idbrev ^ That there are cen* 
^^-iowrdatiiMs or proporticms of die dUferent parts of the 
^iiuman ftrirm,^iH4chwe><HJgmaIlyian^ 
^* tifidj^uid #om the perception of which idl otir sefettHnertf 
^ m{ btauty inlfais respect arises^'-^t 4s, I thist{ now um 
aenssairy tormt to enl^ into ^ kfsgtfatned reiiitatbn. 
Yet^tassome opinions of this kind yet linger miongcon- 
aaiiKursandmenoftastei aaidastheianxietf for some 
defiiitendeaof judgment is ever more prevatent am<mg 
fiffduden, dian the dqsire of investigating their trutii, it 
mayaot! be untaaefulto suggest the Mkiwing very sini^ 
plb lOMttdecaAfons^ wincdi ever)r oM 
iteiderfr must fiiUy have antidpi^ttdhi 
. l^Ifthoo wereanydelniS6prdpartion9of tfaepMi 
o£4he faomia^ Ibrmy wfaioh,* by tiie conslitiilieliioff our na^ 
iimn^ were solely and essei^ially beaotiftd^ k must inevl- 
tiMf hare foUowed^ tint tie bdauly of tiMM 
Aual havebetaaa positively and diAutety'Wtliledas the , 
idaliois of jtttticetir of geometry. T^takeanw^sial 
aanae for i^rantod^^and^ M tfas sametimq <nN:suppos^ thit 
46 
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the tndicatims <jS iSm sf nee are vamUet ^ contja^elP^ 
1^1 is a soleebm HI rea^cmoi;, which noii^ian wiU v€|9C«m 
ta support* If 9U<3h a senae is sqpposed> thm the ubm 
y&mk opiQibn ^ nmdciod ought to bo Jonml to agFe^ w 
9(osm precise wd idkfiiute proportion of the ^s^ of tie 
human form. If the opinions o( ihaokindfC^ not i^^^ 
in^uch <}ertak3bfind d^site (a-op^ntbii, ttea no peeul^r 
aasecw be supposed to e^ist, by wkkk^ tiiose sm^ 
xnento are reoeived. t 

That not «aily tbesentimems of mankind do am)!: a^r^ 
upon this subjecti but that the seoiiixieiitsof tiie^ame m^ 
dividual dtfer, kia nK)st materia manner^ isa,«ni&.9fev|f 
flMceptible of illustration^ Them is no fyrm^ perhi^ 
in naivatj which admits of »ich variety^ boA in appenfft 
«aee and pi^c^rtioa of parts, as^ die bo^ of man ; 4iod 
jwhich, theiidKMfe^ s^msso Iktk eapaUe of bemg v^iwr 
edta amy d^h^ system cS jH^portion. The rprQ|H)|> 
JaoQs of thcSotm of the in&nt a^e di&rent frcm those ii 
jiouth; these agMnfrMadiqse oi manhood; and^^fiis 
agom perhai^ sdlL HK^ from those of old ^ge anddec9i|f9 
if there were any instinctive sense of beaAity in ftMsao^ -Ifl 
ifab kng history, there would he <me ^ onfy^^p^^pi^ 
1^ sense ccxtU the gratiied. Yet every oik^ lupows^i^ 
mHyii^'Gstxk eilhesc periods ksasceptil^e of>be9«i#ft^ 
iorm, but whU: is nneb more, that the.a€toal bwu^j^ 
^eveiy period conu^.if^ the preservation c^ the, ^^Pp^ 
Aom ^camlkr to that period, and that Aesedi&r iaey^ 
mltMiodkB^oat^pom diose^datare beaiitifol inqtbe^rperis 
ixk^theiife't>f tfae^ame hklividiiaL Tbe^nmohr 
iservatiOEi k y^ stiiLmore €rf>vious with regaidtQ the di& 
4sr6useof^x« la every part tif the £irm, the prqpor? 
^bns which are teautifidiin tbe two se^»i arediffini^t 
and the application of the pnip^rtions itf/l^ one to the 
§am cf the c^her^ k every wbem felt as. pamfi^lancLdisF 
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gas^g. If, however, there were any orighml andesseiii 
tSiA becmtf in scmie definite proportion of partb, such ef« 
itetfi oouM never happen. This definite proportion, in 
ei^erjr oase, would be solely beauttfol, and every v«fi»- 
tSon #om it would affect us as a itevia^on or oppositbn 
to the genuine form of beauty. 

it may be observed, in the same manneri ^t if tbt 
bituty of form consisted in any original proportton, the 
productions of the fine arts would every where have tes^i 
Cd it) and that in the worksof the actuary and the painter, 
Wt should^have^fecrfid only this sole and sacred system of 
{proportion. The feet however is, (as every one knows) 
that in such productions no such rule is observed; that 
there is no one proportion of parts whbh belongs to the 
faiost beautiful productions of these arts ; that the pvo* 
porfietift of the Apollo, fcnr instance, are diSei^ent from 
ii^m of the Hercules, ihe Antinout; ^ GfadiatOB^ &a 
iind that there are not, in the whoie catalogue of anoiefit 
Ststftues, two perhaps, of which tike proportions areraotoi^ 
dty the ^me. Against the hypoiliesis of an instinc^ve 
fibanty in proportion, no fact ca\T be so decisive as thia 
if^hert were any original beauty m peculiar prqportioni 
^ the human form, the ardsts of antiquity must have 
^iteived it, when it was so easy a motterto aseectein it, 
iKily by the labour of measm^ment and odculation t and 
that their productions are independent of sudi definite 
propoi*tion8, and that their eflect ia.s^ produced, amid 
tM this variation of proportion, are trreA*agaiDie proo^ 
nbt only that the beauty of their virorks is not dt^dMt 
Vi^km Bucb a dieory of propwtion, but ihMt it arisestiram 
some higher causey and firom some/ more profound at- 
tention to those fiielings of human nalam in wliicb the 
%ehtiment of beauty is to be fbmid. 
' 3. If diene were any original beauty in certaia pn^ 
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portions of ttiefaanum Jferm (iiWfepertd^ of ^otliei«co«f 
aideradods), then it- most ncoesfiat% folkiw, ^01 iImi 
isfeone propoitioiis i^that form would m ftU eases be l^era* 
tifhi, and diat aO ether tx^opoitioiis woiAd K^feot «»i m^ 
sentiments of pmn or of dtspk&sure. If such a ^eoiif 
were msdntained; leMhe philosopher stale wsh-momwf 
the proportions that ave^s instioctiTdy beantfc^^ I^ 
him then examine whethar tiib doetriae ^^oirsipQpdM wiji 
the most obtioiis feicts in nature^ The varicHis ^$f^M 
man are, in some cases, and in tH eases mqr be aiadc^ 
beautiful by the genius of die painter or the fCttoavflt 
Are the rules of proportion applicable to aU these easw? 
and do we admire the form (^ the child, the fQi|tby4tt: 
man, and the aged man, because thef rt^mt ^fM'sA 
their changes, the same proportions? Is .the bemit^pvf 
tile female forth demonstrable only because it oontaiiifc 
the same pr6port|ohs with diat of nuM? and is' emff 
thing that deviates ^om the maie ))ropoftiofX, a Ufniiib 
and a deviatibn ^m beautf in the femate ? Thei^^^ 
fcAtvious consideratioi^; the pursuit of tfaetn, hovimi^ 
will lead every 6ne, thsH; is capable of observati^di^'W^titt 
more satisfactory condc^simis. If it is stiD ftrAuPitH)^ 
posed, in aid of this infant theory, that there ^are^deAfite 
proportions in 'sex, at^in the various figes ^ ImlWBi 
Bfc, which are oHginaHy bcautifolj It win not^earify lb 
supposed or mabtdned; that there are similaivinKtlb«f|p 
correspondent to the casual occupatfons of maitkSt^ ^iM 
tfiat in every age in the progress of 36ciety, 2»Am^€ffi^ 
society intcM^Wch civilized man is fofmedi »e!w>^ja(». 
cidental instindis iitost be given^ by ^hic^ ^dMo^licMilki 
perceive tite beduty ^ Hi^ foHns ar0und hh&« ¥eeiUtt 
this must be supposed before, tipon these ptwe^fri^iit 
'is possible to acconnt for die senid^nts we e^My*^y 
^1) and for the illustratifms whksh i|ie artist &mys^ 



' vAiA Affectum wM^ j^mtimwte of be^tj'^ In: ^^ ffim 

ttaL^ mo 8fi^tbe.lQf^s cf the kgfslfttpr, % m^n of rsM^kf 

^ fifoemlithc mau of «aence, thp^piavate soldiier, )th^ 

fiSw> ^.liiboii|i^> Ui8 b(^pg^ &e* In tt^e otiiier sfi^x^ 

W38 latt <iifi.fQrm$)c£ Une niatrcffi^, the widow, tht yf^uj^g 

ilromaR. ^iiui^t ^ domnestic sery^u^ &c. Is it )>jf 

dieiSineipte <^ pr^^nioD alone, th£^ JAaUtl^^^s^rCa^ 

0tir :^nttfxia)t: of .bfdqty is d^ti^nuned t Are tl:^ m'pr 

prndfim tbe^sapasie in all these cases? Is not in fact o^f 

SQitftm^it ci beauty determined by the difiference ^ 

^jn^ propoFtiona; and wp\ild not the application of th^ 

aame jnincipl^ to each, destroy altpg^tber the ch^nac^ 

jimvtic txeauty ivhieh we e^p^ct ^nd loo^ for in such diff> 

HEocmii mms ? Itis obviously the same in the arts of im^ 

flUtt^u. We export difierfipt prqpprtipns of form fro^ 

itb^ f^ntejTp In hb rqp(resentati9qi of a^ warrior, and oij^ 

fllKf^ord) of a sftpator and of ^ peas^t^ of a wrestler ^ 

,^^kQt(boum>f of u sav^E^ ^ of a 1^9^ of cgltiv^^d 

toaniiepEi^ We e3(pect» in the saqie n^^iner, from tbye 

i|tokttpgr» Vjpry diferwt prcjwHt^^?naiin the forms of Joyp 

mA .«f . ApoBOk of Her^ukia an4 of Alrtiw^f of a Gmicp 

trndifff A^ndrofpi^y of a B^cij^lia^a} a^d. of Minerv^&g. 

iU i^igf ng^i^OR^oiuenffe at preseiit t(% we exp^t all thi^» 

^mAmh^ th^^.grs^test artists have ^ f^ithCi^ljr. fulfilled 

^tiiis tSDectatiipii* It h <>% of con^uenpe to obseryj?* 

;^j«lltto (^u)dj(ot happen if tt^ere. were ajuy so}e;^ 

mgfSisikmifly in ce^in prq>drtions ^on^ ; ^d, p}f^9^ 

«.4fai$.kad.ii^n the, ca^^ ^ther {fpfti^ ^% l^ve formed 

;jiieieicpectftti<»i» qpr Q^d the fyrt^sit h^ye . d»r^ to ptv^ 

;;itp bgr 4«imtiog1rQm ithe sple oiid €;stftti^ principle of 

{hfwifi^ The £irtb^ proseqit^.of thjis iUpstraticMi I 
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If thebeaulfy^ien, of die human form ddcs not arise 
fhmi any certain proportions wfaidi are sdefy and emehM 
^aity b&mtifiil, we inml look for the soufceof It in tfibse 
etpresnons, "of which (%ke evciy oth^ materat fei«) i& 
mky be significant to us. 

H)ere are two principal classes of espitession, wUch 
die human form sebms to me to have ^^ and whkll C 
Shan consider separately, as they are the foumialtDii ^ 
Very difl^ent kinds of bemty, and have nol, piertiap^' 
been so accurately disHngubhed as th^ (kaerve. h 

. u 
L 
' llie first of fliese expre^icms is that of fitness "kariilcr 
end for which the form was designed. The human bod^ 
is a nifachme fitted for many and important ends ; everjr 
ifeembcr of it, in the same manner, has distinct employ* 
ments, and may be either wdl or ifl fc^med fof th^ 
ends; Thehnotdcdge of this fitness in the whde form, 
dr in the various parts of it, we team fixnn our own c*^ 
perience, and from our continual observation Of oAeM^ 
and Ac appearance of evety form immediately 8il^ds# 
to us the ideas either of fitness or unfitness itft tfidll^ 
ends. That the appearance oi fitness, in this tespect^ ^if' 
piecing and satisi^tory to us $ mid that the appet^an^,^ 
on tihe eonti^iy, crf^ny unfitness, eitficr iil the gei^ei# 
form or in any of its members, is painfol and unsatii^lli^ 
tbry to us, ate priopositions whieh need no ilhi^nttftSU^ 
Our* opinions upon the subject are perhaps very s^ldoitt^ 
very accurate or scienftific, and the^tandaid by wMwft^**^ 
judge is, in gcnerd perhaps, only the commto or aiNM^ 
foiftn. But that we have all some standard of judgtoe-rit* 
on dils subject, and tliat we actually foel this sentimcrtti^ 
eidieroffitnete of unfitness, in observing die foiiSMc^ 
tfibte around us, the experfence of everyday rttty e^n^ 
vince us. 



4be source of the beairty erf wlwA is mm^y m^ |MEOp^^ 
oeii&i pri^of^im b the pssts of the human fiirm.. TMh 
QiMUiidarat^Wfis M^h tead lase wMw <ipmm ai^ tfaeif4«> 
lowing : , .ft 

f . Isij From language. The t§m^ Qf//pF<i{K)itiQii and 
litotes are cwaveititie, Jfwi&.<ie^c3?^iJpaiiy persQfij 
t^ atfeuantfcmo^ <rf>a focm ^xfyc$y :fyi»dkJ^9P^ PW^ 
010^ €^d$ gC men>,we g^ye him i^unflifoftB^ tb^ i^^io^ 
its propofftioo^ If we describe. a form ji^«i?3? eesgssli 
luifitted for these ends, we give him immediatelF» in the 
same manner, the conception of disproportion. If, <m 
the ^her haDd, we d^^cribe a form^ or a ^syrt oC the form^ 
si^ well or iU poportioned, we immediately jcwvejr^, 
i^^ either erf the ^tness or unjtoe9s<rf t^ jform^S^ 
Su^h cwroums^Uiac^ could not ppcujTi ^'.oi^r sen^i^^nj^. 
oa these sutijeets arqse from differo^t cafuses* . .-,; ^ 
2(lf, Om sa:)sibility to the t^^jrMpC prop^op. j^ 
lighted by our knpwkdge of th^s fitn^^; . , Cbil$}|^ i^ 
i;^^ilh¥a(y^ be observaWpi thwgl^8^^l??te,^el!faj^^ 
<i^iQMrma from oth^r ^a^sesj w^y^ry^h^^ki^^ »5i^' 
i^tx>^ beauty pf proportion^ pb^vipp^ly^b^aixse they, 
l^ve not y^t acquired the k^nowiedgpupou which j^, 
s^i^^of tl4s r^l^ is foi^nded* ^y^. one may h^vip^ 
qj^PSpr^ed, in tfee s^f^ie neiaimer, that, jw^^stie^i. are very «%! 
p©ffe?fc JBdg^ of tjjM? beaytks of pr<^o^oflrj»i *e m^jfi; 
%i||^iapd* that their seutinvEnts ^ b^uty ap^^fjwm^j 
il8§ft.v€iydiflferempfi9Qiides: be<;ay§e .%y JHS i?^u||ii-i 
ly^jupae^^od, ftqfp th^r o^p e^p^ig^cg^.^^rjt^ ^ 
vfUTK^uar^^ t$» which this fine. mf^|q^ ^|S0 woi^^:iW- 
ly ad^ed; apd, while, they remjBv^i^^gwrwfrjcjf ih^ 
t\^ jimAJifyHi ^ense of fitp^ npoi^ ^W^ ^t^e. sentiment 
<^;pi;€fi^tipn is founded* The cio^ixu^pii pri^ssions oi 
PWie^'dTOSnd th^exj^^ o^^tf?^ 
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hodyi mpa^ofermee to tte lot^ asdreaeli/ha&Ae*ttaidBi». 
cjf tbeneforo^ to gpve peoiditr sttengtfi asdamid^iidfiito 
fbese peciifitr members. Sudi ftppeanouies of AetlMtf*. 
nan form- are petii^ uiq)l£ti^ii^^td the gmm^npeotet 
tor, as devkdons from the common ibrmsu fiuttedttoni 
who ooDskb^ them m the view id thb ends vfaioh^Mf:^ 
aervei thejr not otAy acquife the beaii^ of frnprnHkm^ 
bat die fhrm iimald appear to then ifoatpeiAaktmai Mn^ 
saitisfittJtorjr without ^aie appearanoes. Bverf Dtteef^i^ 
pects a diflferent confirmalidn o[ memb^s^uiftiie lscridicfi» 
die sailor, the waterman, tiie^hepherd^ tbehfmtsQi^^d* 
fdoughman, 8co. and every psdnteraccooimotfsMli/hfnift 
sdf to this expectadoi^ If we ask wteit isTtheioaMlMof 
this diflference of our expectadon, we shall indatktO^bil 
in oiflr previous knowledge of the purposes whieh;thqri 
serve; that the confbrmatioii which is suited 40:|fae^inidi 
has always to im the beauQ^ of psopoitlcm; and^thi^ 
when we assign our reatoH for bur ap^^^atioQ^dhr .na^ 
son is always that of fitness ior the ocoupsj^kM^^e^^m^ 
son. When we are igmnant of dus end^ we navtik^M 
feddieconfomiadon'uiiplea^g* - ^ m tm 

3d When the opiDbn<^'fiteeasvaries^.thesiMai<rif 
propcntion Qnifi>rndy varies w^ it TThe moat alriksig^ 
iUustration of thb proposidon is in ^ aettdnaMsrim 
feel ^itith regard to die form and ptop(Hlfafft oSnko sqiaii 
Nodiii^ IS more pkasingor sads&^ory tottt|<tbdlk^die 
full pcopcMtions of the male fwm, vi4i^; evei^ uaitfisf 
of die folm is lugnificant to us of the v^our,^tid^4iifiigyi 
for which we know it was des^oed. Tho smittt ] 
tkms in the female fbmi aoe both paiAful ahd i 
lory^ Nothing, in the same ouomer^ diatfiMif>GiBje4M| 
Int^t, is sa beaulJM as the geimiiie ^^q^rtions of Itaiifiil 
majeform; yeCnothii^issopositivdy paonfi^ attfcreil 
ahQpUi^9.aa the .^)pearaiH£ cf wcdi prG^ortama Ji* tin 



Qfinibnjilq. outfiidj^eii0» of^-tfae^f roportibnS' ivbidi %irr> 
pMbm^to 9mmn ^' pn^^^s of ntetitidifldarA. {cmof} 

teoUfbrith and hapfniess, and vivacity/ bat not for ^er^* 
gp^^fistrbiigtfew The pteamngfraportidnS'bfdM 
^w^fteqefar^otlicwe > 6nl^ iii4ik}i«e. tandooive to thoae^ 

aBg)r, id«rsefiP«flectS' Oft mtii at «ai9e t^wsbelhitig iiimait^ 
UtaifjsbdiYilemtroiis;'^ In die formttf yomk^ n^ k3ok<for: 
tAto0tofV'i#iityiis{ked, Md att the umifriaoflt madbsc^ 
i|Ein«it^tt}^ifMi«m(( but we <la not Idflk for thr trades c^ 
donfiHfi»)dNitimgdi; 7»yimfai^ excrdon. It kin man^ 
lisbc^oidyy likibAmetiddCt the fiiM ei^cdutionof dffi man«r 
fai^ of ttH9'hi|teBi)''form f andt th&t vi^ rlearn<thoqe genew 
isUnimdiiii6iof*|pvofartioti^ ^rliioh. not oi^ ^de our 
Qfniiidb ^ the'lbitn m that a^^bat yMobt^ hi some mea«^ 
a«K, giride^so eur iC^dnfoiis - c£ ifaeidiierentferms of tinr 
8CHIM& >liiAviiJhial » eafttdr agea^ aa thevgnar or indicflk 
tffrikt^bf ^tiie ipronEMed ahdin^lore ^fprm* inrdiese difiecw 
ent stages of human life, it is obvioovifaxt the pifOpor^ 
ifoi»Qfcth^ same £irm'j«re very cQfimnt, and it Ss e^poally 
OiwriMi> liiat> they are^leaan^/oBty^rhen diep are ao^ 
OMMiMidaidad to die ends whioh^Kneopnceive to belong to 
ihoi^lliibrtatrpeHo^ ; • 

Mi Weltoe^oonaeiouaJof die sq^e dl^ct wtbe qfnuSoi^ 
welftmn apike pmpartiam of die bdinifli body^ihidiQ vai^ 
ftanr^bilBineBB mA ocdupadofis^of fife^^^and^'^hd nbM 
dtflftp BU l eoofbrmittiom arepteasingito'Asr M^imi' they ^ 
sigtlifenMo&dieir fitness to tbeservcdupationb. > ^We ^^ 
peotm >difetiittibnti^ ^id ai^fieft^iie 4^fbmiatiorl'of 
lahbcM ii»a.niiimng2#)0tiM ii^^ nvi^dt^' 

In^'Siittia MdingigtMrn^ iq a ahe{»hot^faild(a4SidkM-, &oi 
B; wilb^^idiisii^fanftiKifeGtralilatiqorofi^^ 
47 



seur, we should measure €ie prbportimis t^tbe Faoil ml 
the Gladiator, the Hercules and the AntiAous, the Jupiter 
and the Apollo, we ^uld find that not only the propot^ 
tibns of the ibrm, butlho^ of every limb irefeAdMfefelttj 
and that the pleasure we feel in these pn^x>rtions liaises 
from their exquisite Ihness for the ph^r^cal^ndft i^iich 
the artists were consulting, and not fiiom toy oiig^ti or 
defii^ite conformations, whkh done am pfea^ng, k9St>i 
pendent of any such fitness. Even the mosi ^MlNert^ 
ing of mankind are yet contlcious of the inBue^Kie ' of thii 
qjinion ; and we have only to attend to the comnon 1^ 
guage of conversation to perceive, tiiat mdn, lar^mGra^ 
judge of the propriety <rf every form by its stiilBldeMe^ 
to the profes^on, or age, or occupation c^ tfie perstiiii 
and that some sentirment of dissattsfoetion h vlN^y^ <^V 
pressed, when this fitness ofsuitabletiesa does not mppdtt 
in Ae peculbr fc»in or configuration. ^ ^ 

4thj I would observe in the last place, that the se^ti* 
ment of pleasure we fed ftom proportion kithe #umah 
form is precisely sim9ar, both in kind and degpfee, ttMl^ 
which we experience from the appearance of fime^^^ 
other subjects. The sentimait erf *tness is a pfcstt^il^ 
and satis&ctory one, but it is not (in itself) a sentiMifefitW 
much elfect or enthusiasm. We are pleased, INulrtitit 
transported : it satisfies the underslanding, b«it ht^fM 
Btde effect upon Ae imagination. The sei^merit Hre 
experience from the observation of proportliMi iii*^^ ' 
subject, fe precisely similar. The just or expb^Bfcttl 
conformation of the human Ibrm, or any of ftsln^iit&€i^ 
to their ends, is undoubtedly a pleasmg suid satis&^x»y 
observation ; but it is not one, which (of its^ leads te 
any ^eper emotion. We are more di^i^^l vi^ its 
s^sence, than pteased wfth Its oecurrehifei • irnte'dfe*^ 
seiibe to any perSoii a^form ^ this kidd^ w« «Ml&^*fiiia 
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ibat we 9ve Mm satis&cticMi nftber than emotion ; and 
if vi^ wish to give him tlie impression of beauty, we shall 
aloo find that we mnsi have xecourse to other principka^ 
and suggest other images to his nund> than those of ma:e 
^tness or proportion. 

. If the reader has foltowed me in the preceding slight 
aUustn^ns^ he will be induced to conclude : 1^^ That 
tfitve aie no original and definite proportions whicho&we 
^oe beanJafttlf by any peculiar law in the human form* 
2%, That the beauty of diese proportions (whenever 
thej are felt), is resolvable into die,more general beauty 
cf fitness. And, 3%, That this expresmn of fitness, 
thon^ a source q£ calm and satisfococury pleasure, is yet 
very insufficioit^ account for the intense an4 profound 
ddi^t we are conscious of experiencing £nom the lyfw 
fpeaimoesof the human f(»m. 

Proportbn, thereforci though necessm^y to the beau- 
tyiOr sublimity of the form oS nian, does not confute 
iU £very one knows that forms may be perfectly pro- 
poitionedy and yet not be beautifiiL In its proper and 
fipstricted sense, k is dife just lelation of animal members 
lo the ends of an animal fi»me ; and it is a term there- 
fore, equally s^plicaUe to the forms of smimals as to those 
of man» In so far sus it influences our minds, it is a 
mwce rather of negative than o£ positive beauty ; with- 
out it, beauty cannot exist, but it does not exist in it 
alme } md to account, therefore, for the e&cts we feel 
from the appearances of the human form, we must look 
pF other caaaes andbigher principles. 

n. 

y • The second class <tf expressions which the form of 
man has to us is that of char actsr, ot of some amiable 
or interesting quality of mind^ When we ccmsider this 



foiHi only as an animal frame, We determihe fM htaMf 
only by its fitnessfbr the ends of animol elfetenee ^ wfadi 
we consider it as the habitation of miiid^ we peraev^at 
to be significant, in every member, dTthe disfioiitMi'Ck* 
character of that mind. • '* 

That such expressions exbt ; or that the hQsnaii 
form b actually significant to us of mental qtK^itiMy 4M 
as such, is productive of the emotions which sooh ^^suH^ 
ties in themselves produce, is proved beyond dispocelty 
the universal language of mankind We not only speak 
of forms as majestic, or heroic, or gende, or benev^fart^ 
or gay, or sphited, or melancholy, or despoodmt, dcCb 
but what is much more, they are the only terms in Whidl, 
in infant languages, or among the common peQf)le;'tfae 
human form is described and dkdngui^hed. The pm^ 
gress of art, indeed, gives to the artist and 'die .coHmni^ 
seur die advantage (and with it all the abuses) ofteehi^ 
cal terms ; but in every country, the great bocfy (^0m»- 
kind adhere to their first impressions, and disiinguteh tike 
individual forms of diose around them, by the qBaM«b 
of mind of which they feel them to be significants MQ^ 
out pretencfinj^ to any accur^e enumeration, I apprehend 
the following sources of eicpession are eonsist^t WiA 
every man^s experience. ■*• ^^^ * 

1. From the nature of form itself; in the'sameMM^ 
ner as has formeriy been explained in <he ease of -kiani- 
mate forms. Thus smooth and polished sur&cea -we 
expressive to us of fineness, and some kind of ^Mln^ 
perfection; slender and attenuated forms, of fiUitiie^ 
gendeness, tenderiiess. Sec. foons which Bxk desefibtid 
by flowing and waving outlines, of delicacy, ea4e;^id*p^ 
ability. The opposite appearances in rhe' hutean to»»h 
rough or unpolished surfiices, square or massy sabstttKi 
ces, sharp or ai^ular c^tlihes, are natunally expressive fo 



«&•<»( Ac coBtmry: ^iialMlns pf i;vtd^i>^ssy coarseoq^ 
harshficm^ a»4 in^peri^bcti^^ Tha$ $uch,e&cts are^ pro- 
idoocdiuppn.^ur mii¥is by the appearances of the humafi 
iGrm^,m&y})^ very qitm olp^prv^d in tbe opinions wp 
form of the character of strangers, when we have no bet* 
, ter grounds of opinion ; and that they have alw^s sonie 
^tfiect^eve® in the ipippessioi^ we receive jrom the forn^ 
cf dpoae we kpow best, I think eyery iqam will at ^esis^ 
Mspci^ who attends to his own jfeelings* 
,> r2. The difterent forms of age and of sex (for I musjt 
limit myself to ^ great iUustcations which nature aC- 
foiid$:me), ape pxpressive to us, from experience, of dif- 
feneti( cJ^ai^fiters, and become dius significant of those 
<^haraeters« The peculiar forms of infancy are exprea* 
^e to us of innocence, ignorance, fi^ebleness, thoughl^ 
k^mess, afid vivacity. Those of youth are expressive to 
u$ of sjirigWiwss, activi^^ hope, and ardovr* The ma- 
4ui^ fornk ^ man is expressive of strength, fgrtitude^ 
thought, a«d the capacity of exertion. The mature fo- 
male &^m is expi^ssivo of delicacy, modesty, hupiiUt^, 
laepeficeipce, gnd tenderness. The peculiar fcnms of old 
4^ in both sf^es, of decay9 4iminished strength, abated 
'O^paQ^yi and approaching dissolution. "That these dif- 
ferent expressions exist in these different forms, it wert 
jiut^y ttunecos^ary to attempt to illustrate. 

9^ Tte^rm is susceptible of anK^r class of expresi^- 
sionsy as 9P apim^ form. Th\is, ther^ are certain ap- 
{HMa^c^s which are significant to us of health or disease, 
pf 8ti^wgd> or of w;eaknes:5, of a(?tivity or of inactivity, of 
Qg»Uty or of uni^Idi^ssj* of ease or of constraint. Sec. 
•$ic. TheJeastat^ntiOn tg[/}ur own experience or to the 
langpiag&.of.pthers, may p^y convince us,>ioth how 
go^ier^ thesie ^xpressicms ocqur in our observation of 
Ihe hui]f)m fc^pi, an^ how strongly they a&ct us wiith 
correspondent sentiments either of pleasure or pain* 
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4, The gieatestaiKltbe most ifloportemc)^ 
fiioQSy however, of which the appeaxanoes oi the form oC 
man are significant to us, is that of peculiar charapt^.or 
dispositions of hik jo* Of the certainty and universalitgr* 
of tliis fiict, it would be absurd to enter into any formA 
illustration.. We acknowledge it ourselves, whenever. 
we describe any form as majestic, humble, gay, thoi^g^ 
ful, despondent, &c. We understand it, whenever we 
bear the language of others describe them in the saiM 
terms ; and we recognize it, whenever, in the wod^ oC 
the painter or the statuary, we feel ourselves a&cted tgr 
emotions of awe, admiration, reispect, pity, or ^fmpathy^ 

Whether the knowledge which all men, in some do* 
gnee, have of these expressions, is to be ascribed to aa 
original sense, or whether (as is more probable), it is tbo 
result <^ experience, is a i^estion of no copseqwencq In 
the present inquiry. It is sufl|cient for me, if it i^aUoww 
ed, that the forms of the human body are descriptive of 
charsu^ersof mind ; that one form, for instance^ %{C^ 
];^esdLve of dignity, anodier of humility, another of g^ 
ty, another of mdaAcholy, Sec Sec. and that such fofmn 
actually convey to us the belief of the dispositions itn4 
diaractersof which we have generally found them ^^ 
nfficant. If it is aUowed that they have such expressiopsy 
it will not easily be denied, that such expressions mi^ 
have their natural and necessary influence upon our^fo^in 
iqgs and emotions. . . ,^ , 

I may be permitted however to state, that there a^ft 
many reasons, both in our own experience, and in.oiif 
observatiwi of the frame of others, which majr lead^w 
very early to some general conplusions of this kind. £v^ 
fjry one \tXiosfm how much the form of man is affected and 
changed by the passions which haj^n to influence l^m^; 
there is no child who does not know the distinct be* 



tweeit die ibrm cfUgtatyf of arrogance, of bQttttlitjr* ^^ 
supplication, of pity, of melancholy. When we coitte to^ 
think of Aesc varieties, we cannot fail to perceive that 
eveiy passion has its distm^t influence up6n the form and 
ptTDporticms of the general frame ; that att the aiumating 
»d cheerfol passions, such as hope, ankmr, fortitude 
nUignammky, &c. hare an effect hi^tihting and extend^^ 
ing Ae getieral form ; and that all those passions, on die 
centrary , which are dispiritii^ cr depressing, have a con* 
ttary- effect m c(»itractiY^ the limits, and ^mim^ing the 
propotdons, and lesscnii^ the vohmAe of the general 
form. Were observadcms of this kind carried as far as 
lii^ ^erve, I am persuaded it would be found that ev« 
erf genuine pasdon has its own peculiar influence upon 
ilbt form, by its influence upon some pecufiar membeiB 
of it : that certain pasisions ha^e certain effects, dther hi' 
tlie eonfracdon or dilatation of certain parts of t^ human 
ihfme t ^nd that the language of the form m%ht bemade 
a^hiteiligibte by the painter or tiie statuary^ as die lasu 
guage bf the voice is made by the composer cf genius# 
n belbf^gs to the artist to jMirsue inquiries of tMs kind* 
tt is sufficient for me only to observe, diat there are cer- 
tain indications in the human fcmn of the dispositions 
Whieh inhabit it : diat different passions produce diflbr- 
^m txmlbtmatibns of the members and propcntions* of 
dii^ form :t that habittra} dispositions are necessarify ^« 
companied by habitual conformations; and thkt ircm \ 
tWfs experience we aU become sensible to^ fliese efifects^ 
ajM) do ki fact judge and sj^eak of the forms of thosd 
Utowidt Us as ejtpressive of these characters dr disposl*. 
l56lis* . ■ 

' That it is from tliese sources, or from the expresskm 
of pleasing or interesting qualities or dispositions of 
mind, that the human form derives all its posiitive beao* 
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^^appeus to be eyideii^fiwi the foflovrag couwlpgir. 
ticMis. .. ,^,j 

1. Ever|r£biin.whichisfeltasexpiie8siveof^^^ 
wkterestingchamctar, is ia some degree * 
tifiiL Whenever we speak of a formas beiag herctt^.^ 
majecdc, pr compassionate, or tender, orgay,<»' mpij^i^ 
melancholy, Stc we always ccmvey to Qthees^ and ^ 
mean to convey, the opinion of beauty. Whoiever 3U^ 

a descr^tion is made to ourselves, we are mi^snafy im- 
pressed mth the belief of beauty in that form, hi the. 
works of the painter and the statuary, all the forma which 
represent pleasing or interesting characters \^. mind, are 
brautiful; and all those which express painful, or, vicious 
dispositions, are of an opposite character. If our senae 
of the beauty of form arose firom material prc^poijioi^ 
alone, and weie altogether independent ofe^presnra, 
such a coincidence could not happen. F<uina would be 
beautiful only as they a[^roached to a certain miums^^ 
standard ; and whatever were the.ex[Hiessions theyi signi- 
fied, our sense of their beauty would be determined,, npC| 
by this expressicm, but by their approach or deyi^tioq^ 
firom this standard. , .^ 

2. The most different forms are beautifiil whc^ H^ 
are expressive of interestii^ characters. Whatc^Jbifj^ 
so liferent as the forms of infimcy , of youth, oi m^nlipQK^ 
of old age? Yet aliare beautifiil when they are exprp^r^ 
sive of the diaracter which belongs to that ^gf. ^^^^ 
similarity is thpre between the forms of hope apd of buri 
mility, of melancholy and of heroism, of fortitude aod^of ^ 
compassion, of joy and gratitude ? Yet all Qf tafsje ^^ 
beautifuL How (Afferent in every respect almost, ^re the 
genuine forms of sex? and yet no one will pret^ that 
beauty is limited to ope ^cne. If our ^sense of beauty 
in the human form were the lewlt of mat^ri^ sqj^pe^^ 



c«??^6b^^ daferenced of ifectSfrtouM be altogetJiei^ 
impossible. 

^^%."The i^ntinlent of beauty which we feel in Aede 
cS(^S, ii precisely similar to those whidi we feel from the 
c^kratters erf mind of which stich forms are expressive* 
ihlk em6tion t)f bdauty were the eff^t of any law 6f 
<Jfiff ridttfre by which certain forms or proportions were 
immediatdy prodactive of this emotion, the emotion it- 
s^fVoiild be aii miifdrm and homogeneous one, ia\d 
\^6ii\d diffbr only in degree, but not in kind. Every 
^tj^'atld cotour produces one definite sensation, and all 
cf6loUfs and sounds of the same kind, according to their 
^grefe, produce the same sensation. If there were any 
^cufiar sense, by which the emotion of beauty with re- 
^td tb forms Was received, the emotion would in eveif* 
(^^15e simile, and a^ readily distinguishable from all 
o^Her ebiotions, as the sen^ of souiid is ffomthat of cdf- 
ouH or the Isentiment of justice from that of expediettce. 

"' IK hi^ experience of the beauty of forms, I appre- 
ifettili* 6Veiy m^n is cohscious that there is no such 
ifiilfcji^ity of emotion^ as any sense of fhatferi^ beauty, 
independent of all expression, would produte. In his 
admiration of the forms of heroism, of gaiety, of majesty, 
(^bit^, 6f grief, of resignation, Is it 6ne uniform and pe- 
<Jttnajf iembtion M feds ? or is k, oti the contrary, an emo- 
tidii foiindied uport the peculiar character he contem* 
pfetek; and which corresponds to the emotion he feielii 
fi^ift'thfe sime character of -mind, \;Hifeh he meets with It 
ik '!*^1 life, br whtn it 113 represehted to him h the JS^* 
dftti^'historianofthenbvelist? It would be a sifl^imir 
a%Mnaty in nature, tf the same cause should produce in 
otr roind^gkiety ^d sadness, ad^iratibil'and pity,laugli- 
t#*iii^ te^ t ' Yet alltheafe dififerent efiecti are produc 
ed^t>y t1i« a]p)^tiStfy^ &m. I and, in ttS 
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these varfous and contradictory appearances, weat'^ffi^ 
same time feel the sentiment of beauty. No imaginable? 
tlieory seems to be able to account for tfiese discdrtari^ 
&cts^ which rcist upon any original sense of b^utj^ i* 
form alone ; and no other theory seems to bfe able to b^' 
dude them^ but that which attributes the origin of beauty 
to the expressions of which the form is significant, afl# 
which therefore admits of every variety of form as Ijeau- 
tiful, which is expressive of pleaabg or interesting^ efaar^ 
acter. '■ -^^ 

4. In the preceding observations, I have considered 
t£he human form only as a simple form, the beauty d" 
which was to be determined either by somclaw of taiate^ 
rial form, or as significant to us of various interestiiig dnd 
affecting characters of mind. Fearftil as I am of ^ 
tiguing my readers, I must yet entreat their patience foffet 
low me in another view of Ae subject ; in whicfr, 5 ^P^ 
prehend, the same truth wiH more strongly appear, and 
from which, perhaps, sonie conchisioas may be derived 
of consequence, both to the artist and the man of phBbl^ 
sophic taste. .'^^ 

The human form is not a simple form. It Is a cdtt^ 
plicated frame, composed of many parts, in whidi S6tiie 
relation of these parts is required by every eye; ahdfr6lii 
which rcktiou, beauty, or deformity, is the actddlAA 
experienced result. If flie principle which I havef %tWitt 
is just, if the ^sitive beauty of the human forrt ^isiS^ 
ait Various and dribrent cases, from it^ ex^ressidb^^ 
chimcter crf^mind, Aen it ought to follow, th^ ih^tiiaiiQr 
of Composition in tMs complicated form ^«ghtS(aS'itmai 
otlier cases of compositfon,) to arise from the pr^if*fi- 
'tion of unity of character ; that no fohns or prdpMtidte 
ought to be felt a^ beautiful, but those whifch accorai*«li 
ftJb central expression ; and that different forms and ^^ 
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JkmtA prq)ordi;M)s ought to be ielt as beautiful/ whenevet . 
tfaey are significant <rf the characters we wish at^expect» 
If these are found to be &ctsf, I appreiiend it will not on«» 
fy be sufficient to shew the real origin of the beauty of 
fi>rn), but to esijiWish some more definite cono^ions^ 
with regard to the nature of the beauty we experience ia 
<^se relations of the parts of the human form. 

That the beauty of composition in the form of man 
is ^t^mir^ by this unity of character or expression^ 
or in other words, that the principle by which we judge 
tf the beauty of any member or members of the form, is 
that of their correspondence to the general expression, is 
a. proposition which seems very consistent with common 
Experience, Every form which we remark for beauty, 
Im always jsome ^cific character which is the foun^ 
tjon of our a^n^iralion. It is either manly, or gallant, or 
l]09Jtj6tiC) or dignified, Sic ; or feminine, or gentle, or 
litest, or ddicate, Ike. : as such we fed, and as such 
$ve describe it* It seldom happens, however, in actual 
li^, that any fc^in <^ this kind appears to us in which w^ 
are not conscious of some defect, of some limb or mem» 
^r beiiig^ unsuitable to the rest, and a£fecting u&^with 
fl^e sepse of pain or dissatisfaction. If we ask our* 
^l^es what is tte reason of ow disapprobation, or if we 
Mtteild to the language of others, we shall $nd, I think, 
itb^t it i$ always resolvable into the want oi corres{)on« 
,4ent expression 4 and that the imaginary attempt w|i^ 
rinak^ to rectify it, consist in aew-sQodelling the £tul^ 
memb^^, so a& to accord with this expression. .Jbif 
tpaiuful to us, thus, to see a form of general delicacy,^H^ 
any strong or muscular limb ; to see a bust of n;ianliiiess 
4xr strength, wilii limbs either short (nr attenuated ; or 
1 i^mbs of ^eat strength and vigour, with a thiu and hectip 
Jbna of body^.&Ct In die general form of \^Qman, itjis, 
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itt die frnktrammoti pedaiil |o Dbserw ttf iiioh rf40«» 

« fedii^ upon tfiSs subject^ tiu« tfae fbrmof « foot;, q»x£^ 
.1Bngcr9eandetmcCfix>mtheiBQ6tpedi^tbea^ Whaa 
' we have the fmsfortune -lo witaet»» ahy defeot cf Ai^ 
l^ind, wie wbh, and perhiqi$ .w6 expfess oi»r iRsbest t(> 
Temedjrit; and what is tl^ c^ject of oar wishes ? Isjt 
not to reduce the too powerful, or to faiormse ^ tqo at^ 
(eim^ited limb to the general character df the form ; to 
a/limfain t]MX>ugfaottt it that unit]r of ^xppession' wbicb is 
necessary to our coatfribte emotimi ( andif, eidier ia idea 
tx in inutation^ we can succeed in diese wi^% do wip 
not fed omfselves, %xA teach others to fe^ tbQ futt.c&ot 
of that beautiful form, whicib n^ure or acictd^t haa kft 
imperfect ? Is it not oonsi^ent, in the sasnie manneiv 
with geoerd eipedfitide, that in desciibhig a beootiM 
form to tftoae wholmVe not seen it, we ahvays begin .hgr 
cttating the character' whieb hk ^gnilies ; m^ if we eoctbir 
asserting that afi'lhe various menU^ers of th( form cpnres- 
pond in mainfeuning tius ehfuiactmstio expresuon^ do^ 
not succeed in tsoMvincing tiiem tibat the £oim is beattta* 
fill, and Aat its cemposkion is as p^^t asr^ks «ttpbai^ 
inon?' - , .' ■ ' ' ' .'. Ml 

The frtaitd&crd, I 4)elieve, l^ which we efakAf .o^ 
Hiafe tfae geQcrd bhiuueter df th^ £c»rm, is that of i&era&! 
pression ofll^ cdunteoanc^ We very sdddm, I^ij^ae^ 
bend, pretend tojudge of tte A^aitif^of ^ ibrmdf aajr 
person, virtiose countenance we have not yet sfieiu ^ Q&% 
mutilated statue, of ^^idi the head was loat^ ^vejonglit 
i^eak secuitly kX. the propriety ctf its mer^ ^yj^oi^lqi^ 
portions, but I think t^e should not speak> vTitb eqofldllK^ 
ctnity xii the'beautjf' t>f the composttkm <A «t«^aiibeta» 
In studjring any 6f lite greater /onm of staftMKJr <^fiittt* 
Ihg, I tMeeeive,ia tl^ same manner, thiatt tM diaUifcelio 
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^^ is perpetiuiUy mQlfing (xom iimzJ&m^^mm^ t»tk? 
Corm; that until we. fe«i distin^*tl^^«ba«?«5terjffbi^ 

the meaoing of the comfio^iticm« fUfMl^^- whaa we^^ 
&el it^ we then im«iedi^t% coBi^v^ifta^ li^ieai^Jqpq^ 
session erf the key by which tim fyrm^m^uthcj^qj^j^^^ 
o£ every la^nberi^ to b^ ^stim^tei Hh^.toQmm^f^'^^ 
doi t^ obam^vatloQ of nature or of the arl^^pf^ inik^tjy^fi^ 
that we feel the coyntenanoe to be e:3i^pres§ive of ^p^igfiCr 
iter, we kistantly expect ^n4 look fcr, an unUy in t^^jmgqpi^ 
position of ^very member pf the form? Th? m<^ 'wkb' 
jnificant portigns of the franie seen^ tl^en M aii^^ i{^ 
^meafiing and cwsequence ; we demanfl that ^ of, ithe!$p 
i^Quld coiQteibute, by the nature qf their character} tQ>the 
^mtBfok tbs^^ct^ of the cpuntepaQcq $ and if any c^f ^vd 
|M^ defective, we laipf^nt either oyer,, th^sK^oi^t^. of nor 
tUBc^ or ^e inoapacity of tjje; artist, ; W«r^ we to ^^ 
to any person, that a st^tq^, had ^ th^ ^f^>Qrti(H^ Yi^fk^ 
the lUisiduity of teql^ieal teste M ascfiftaiftei^ 4^t ^yery 
Jimb was fesbioned .^ie«Qidwg te.lbff ffli9^t,^)jB^/?^Jfe 
•rndtfae wJ>olec«i»fjOii!d c^ :|!ie(Wi^-p^ot5.jin4i?fid»a^ 
members, the impression, I thmk, we should leave uj^ 
jiia), imM be, that k ]f9m ^ WP^I^ of q^nfig^n^e art, 
«idjdiattbeJab0\M?:^ tb^ ^rti^ vm defying <^,muq|i 
«rfi^. Wew we^ W <hej4h^ fe^Wi t9i^..to,h^«^ 
^tiduft«t&ttt6ba49<me 1^^ (^ 9f}|:^|:^^gt.f4)aract^^ 
^tbai the omntmrnQ^ e^fgar^sed S9ipg(|^^j?w; w^m)? ^n^ 
JafeitetipftssioiH.andthp^ eveiy lij^b^a^ (^Y^^li5^,^^tJ^ 
fymws^'m fiiU cw^asp9|^«B6^wji^4iisi^pj:5P^ 
^pG^^lfieful W€^iifeottWgi^krM?»i^ei^oi^^ t^t^i 

^90m m9s, a iM^c»pkice i^ s^jpix^ ^ tl^,{^langu^e 
lif e^thiisiii&Mi wm siip^ior tf> }Xs d^^if^ . > 

. . ill |rt!Q$Q(:uti^- ^ in^.ky (^4 1 atten){^ nothif^ 
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htfi tbh^ die ttiskld of my feadors* t(i.the|ir09ceutioB€£ 
the subject fyr thtoMAves^) I trust they mtt find Uu^th^ 
oecond propoditiQii> or» ^ that no forai$ or propcurtiom 
^ as3e actUAlIj lidlt mbeautifiil, which do iK)t accord with 
" ibt cbaracteristic expreaston of the gener^d fi>rm>^' to 
X be e^oaUy coo^eUnt ividi ^experience* It ^ ufidoubt^i 
If natural^ at fir^t, to imagine^ that a beautiful fi»*m 19^4^ 
iriiicb consistai of beautiful partSi and that, therefoi;e^ i^ 
thsng^ntore is occesaaiy tha^ to unite the most beaatif^ 
pBfta toged)er« Such fe the first rude idea^ the mindi 
<lf t^te ; and such alsQ, perhaps/ the fir^ attend -dC tb4t 
]ioung artist. A very little experience is su£ct^t ^. 
overturn this infant theory* Itteaches^ both4n^imfiqG$r 
and in tibe imitation of iu that the mete assaaciblagip oi. 
beautiful parts, is not sufficient to constitute beauty a/.tb^ffi 
some other principle is wanting; and that no f(»0i^<iB 
proportions are in/themsdvesessentiaUy beautiful, \mti9^ 
tfaey accord with Ae charaot^ of the wfoote form^^ap)^ 
unite with Its peculiar expressioD. ^ x ^o 

There is no man, however ignomntof the la9gt]^^ 
(^ taste» who wc»ild aot feel shocked a]t seeing the.dello 
«ftte.arm of a woman joined to the body ofa w^iSfi^^i^w 
d^ atbletto finbs pC t^ warrior itoited with th€|foi;i«(@| 
y.outh%l gaiety, or the muscular bust of labour witb Ihe 
lil^t.^ jfia^ jimbs of j(^ and activity ; each,<tf,4h^ 
parts, however, are beautiful in peculiar circun^^tat^Q^cf 
and why are they here disaj^oved of-^b»i^ bec^ifithey 
da not agree ynA the char^ter of the form, a$34 'CpfiR^te 
t^j^ f^3cpr^«<xi we were prepared to.mdttlge ^jfljfto^ 
thing that'the.genius of man^ias ^^er produt^ 4s^Si(rw» 
bapa^ so boautiful asdielimbs of the BQlvidei?^^pf))loi»' 
sod the: fbrms wiueh feign in the /head and.D^ck^ jWd 
hfi^ cf the iMecBcew Venus, Yet let w, jey<^ iii rfaiKy^ 
api^.theaeeailu&siteforffis tp jtniy. c^rstat^ff let^vi 
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Apollo, ami tothose^f Juflaor ofMiiiarVa the? h^ aft* 
bmt of the Verms, and we should ibd the a^enU]Aage^ 
not Only painful, but ludicrous. If we wdre adced, or if 
n^ were to ask ottrselves for iht reason of tfafe^dl^de^' 
utei we should immedia^ty ss^ Uiat lfii#»becati^ theses 
fijrms were dk(K)rdant with the gen^i^chbriM^fier; and' 
that they aflfected us precisely in thesdribe wnsaimp^m& 
m^ affected in real life^ when we see i^or Ugai^cmt^ 
tferfeit the manners of youth, or matroA gTaTi(^.asisiilltQ 
^ ^[ectssition of youtlifol basbftfhi^s. - These; md6ed^ 
are extreme cases ; but they are hnportant in t^adn^ 
the principle from which our most common judgment 
*e formed; and whoever will profeiecnte dm in<jUity4>y 
^own observation, will perceive, tku^ ^veii iolhis moM^ 
ftmSiar intercourse with others; it is^ thi^ d^maiid whick 
c^i^ determines them : that in^ evtty fofttf wMi^hvW^ 
^t as characteristic^ wie look for unil^ mihe expv^sidft; 
of its parts : and that o^r crkk^itts^up^^ formt^ 
tlt()f&e:|£round ud are pentmnently xx^cafflCRied by ^tbe ^irmt 
^this Goireq)ondeiioe^ andthe ceMridfetiOA^^ fed bi^ 
f^eenthe expre^ion of the &nbs^adiihM ofthegiemhd 
i6rm. Ztisunnecelsaiylwmetoi^^iH^dueh^eKngfet 
^M Soch oritkism nevtr could take {^c^Vif %ri W«^ 
fiiyd^sdenthit be^tity in i^ieh forms, vii^p^ii&at of all eai;. 
pr^ssicm.'"^"'' - ^' ' ; ' ^^i; - «> -nn ,r>//- v ^' eu^^?^^ 
t > These ofei^ervatibnsi (siight;^ 'theykt^^^ ^m6^q 
s$s»ytt esmfatfihsdie truth'^tli^^isd))^^ 
^d'tferent form^'^abddii^nt 'propio^tii»»^^^ 
^ Mt« beaiutlfol, wiien th^i^opr^spond «(i 
'^ ter df die generaiforn^^^ th^t 1 4iin^acird^ 
hak^my ricaders with a^ ilNisM^cxit^ rfPnd fot^l^^ 
parts ar^ beautifel but tfiose: whtcdiOK^otoiiifidiitb^ gm^ 
eral exi^sdon, It wmt folkyw diat-dSl^ni^fotini^ «f 



cas^, we have the til^imohy bf expartetfte;' -5*6tldh^ 
Aore dilfcrertt than bdtfi Ae forms and ^Aropoi^dhs'liMW 
sprite tiiembers In infiincy^ in youth, in maiihod}/*adfl3ti 
^i^ i yet ih rfl these we discover beauty, WlifeW^ Utey^aW 
expressive of the Character trhich is ataiabl^^ftr ^IfpStAS? 
We, or ittfereitShg in these dfffereltitiferkidibf MiH«*Ji^ 
I forbeir to speak <rf the difiference tof ^xtM* IbAfiij «li 
6f the principle which So Obviously ^e«ermifl»tf'^dlia 
fei*6nCe of our admk^tion. I leave tny rekdfeW ttf ^^080 
ifc) Ae Hfustrations which painting, and whieh, MifedW 
aij statuary can alfohl them, where they WSffiSB^ntt 
the great masters of this art havt governed themsdviWijf 
principles very difierent from those who, in tater&g^ 
liave satisfied Hieniselves with the humfbte ^gfiAy ' ttf^Hi^ 
ifteit admirers and ei^positcM^ : that the d^p eSbbC^Mblm 
Aey have pf oduced, is by the magical htutno^ tiTlMft 
composition : that in lihis study, they havem4*?Jdll<?# 
the most different fofrnis, and proportions of feirth>*itf*# 
ity member of the human body : that there ftife i»w|Wi 
Ihaps two examples exisdng, in whSeh \h^ prbpoHK))^ 
are to be found the same; and tiiat, even irf'*flfiPW 
presentation of the same ideal being, these proportions 
are found to vary, whenever the expression, by whjk^ it 
Was di^inguiihea,* vbri^ 'clthet* in Mrtd-dP'^tt^|lti I 
thUI bniy cK>teri e^, that^^ |)Fifiei^ fvtttii'^Migltmiejr 
^ec^trtedthi^ulij^ivdned works, is the Sflftile^'#fafeiM4lffc 
lowest- (if us eiipe^ftcteifidWly fife. ^ We MtNft^k» 
^aih€6] WftH'the irtfluetice^ <^f passion 'or4iil^oi>%q[lil6L 
\}i^^er^ !^^; tad^upcMi its diflS^rdit meMba^- kM 
^^^if MyjttSg^ of ^e existaice of $ttdi Hut o ^ JM i^^ 
^^B^bM by soctlr appeai^c«s oPttie fot^. . ^E^^t^tn^Ftie 
l^b^Uittvidfatf we have^een pertidps Ol^diihm awRgf^ 
take place ; the tW^SbtlRif IMAfe of h^ealii «MNlflfqdMMfib 



ai^itbe bimt £m|i of de^iondbu^e or^gprief^J^ firm m4 

4p ^?^ of gai«t)? or joy^ S^. We. b^ve &k. the infiibf 
ij^ce^qf itl^^se ^xpres8VHi& of lolnd, U^erefore^i^cxi in the 

>f;lpciii^ iiire.liavf fOQQ^ tgf'Uiis experi^oce, th^ 
{iri^Q^te whicHhaa^ven tothe statuaiiy his power over 
tilt fedtng&of mankin4f ; ^^ .wl^ev^ we look baok 
fiponour expi^nce, wc shsill find* tb^ Uie. forms whki| 
^eduisisft as ii»>8t beaotiful m the . ^M^diC jipdividual^ 
gpfffe^pawaoeii^y thoffe which w^fft expressive of the 
qwsl^amiable \or the most interesting di^positbostof 
tfmSu They, .who . have si^cient^y felt the povi^r oi 
lheafri<^ jiepregci»atiflgi» who ha^i^ attended not on^ to 
1b^ voice and the countenance, l^ut to the variegr of forn9» 
^^ptQi^TiMi^^^ £>fm, whkh .^^. GiirnQk and Mr«» 
Sidi^ns assumed, according to the. x>a^c»is thej, repree 
sf nt|tKi| wil^fi^ i:N2»ter tb^ 

diSkwst fo^nm «re ^pabk of beaii^# and that all are 
li^auyrt^ . wl^^^rjexinss noble pissions ami inti^iiesto^ 



f Ff«m;thevilhif^ratijros, wh^<X;t^^ 
torSi3ggMtoiilyyit»)t wft to parsiiiei. Irflirttpr mjrself mj 
iffidMi wiU p^t)eive» jthat H^ imm ^[mm \st : wtafc^ 
wgnMkmt ta ^tis^oC. two distinct andjmportant^ tigp^ 

^and every aiemba* of it». is exfressive either ^.fitness^icr 

tinfitties&for its{^ysic4end^ 0%, As a form ezpres- 

^ireofmindyinjiUcb aroy pas)uoi»or emotioahaaiM 

^stinet sigtaA, lii the appeabace ofthe Ssna itsflf^ and tn 

tiaappwiiiM* «f ita4iSBi«M 
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<: l%rtarm|Nropf)^^ kab unfortooiiteljis^boeQ premfer 
cuously applioi tp Ix^ exptessions; mi in ^ amhiu 
guitj of the term both the ^ist and the phiiosof^r have 
been often nusled, in their research into the origin of^ 
^faeai«jr« 

f . lum notpte«Miptuot» enough to a^ten^ to iirfsot-^ 
dace any new language into a scisnce ^vAam t|Dobnk»i 
terms are sa rigicUy cherished ; but I may presume to 
suggest to my younger readera a very simple rule, by 
whieh ibey may know to what cause they are, in suds 
^gse$, to ascribft the emotionnhey &dL 

vA buoHui liarm ha»aM die bcm^ o^^itiiabfiiwfiartimif 
when nothii^ hurts us ia its form, and wlien no in^cob* 
priety spears ini any of ita members fer the physical 
md^ feff whiQb the fiasm,. either ia natuse w «% k de«^ 
sailed* ^ -i 

* ^AhumaiiA)vmi on thecfMitrary^liasiMify^tlttbe^^ 
t^.^^OfUBTi wfam .wne amisAJe or iitfcpeslMig JigxatBit 
tion of mind i^ expressed by k, and vidieawe pev^ei«e» 
positive relation betiK^eh tfie expression of every di&r* 
«it member, ^id the estpres^n of t|ie general charactor. 

^ Soip^atiet^ien toi this distinctidn may perhapsr^be of 
U9e4[>Qth to the man of gemwic taste, and tothe arti8tr444» 
It may.relieve the fiisst from the trammeb i^ teohoiosA' 
la«0i«efe^ aixLi:iOBe hiBOi to Ingher qwmlaAiaasulhaatfito 
ivm^9pttOQ)ft#crf;art pemut or cm|dQy.r.amL^ flH^^te^efafx 
the latter, that hi» ambition is only to be gratiiedrwh^ 
he c^ excite the syn^pathies of mankind, and osake the 
(mraan form expressivtof^ df tlMthe human^mind can 
eitber exeit or &eL 



famt3fmaB>'whitdi»8cmatoMo«rfip^ orarfdenu 
tbns I fattire suggested* ^ <> 

That the beauty or sublimitjr of the bumm tbrmli 
4oc8 not adoe ^m anjr original iMhmatntial bean^ in 
tfua form, ^r m its oompoatioii^ 

• • - ' • • ' ■ 'i 

» That Aero is a negative species of bcautjr n^cttss^ 
to every beautiful- form, but not constltiifdflg itv whick' 
^fnu^twm the ei^presiooQ of physical fitneas or pn^)rfety« 

r : IIL 

That the real and positive beauty <^ the form aris^ 
§rom its expression of some amiable or intere^ing ehai^ 
«|slsr of mkritf and that tiie degree of this beatity is pro^ 
puiioMbc to tile degree in which iMs (^aratter^ ki ifitiM^ 
«lsag or aflSboting to us« And^ * ' 

^ Tliat the beantgr of composition in tine trnmafi fbrm 
arises (as ia att o^iier oases) from the tinity of expi«5^ 
^foii9 and that tiie law by which w^ determine tiieb^wt^ 
of ^heisbvcffal nlemfaers of tUslbm, is that of til^ Gor»^ 
nispondcme^to the peculiar nature tf the ofaamcteiytl»' 

Of tAe Siiblimity and BemUy of JUtUude mii 6t$harem 

BssiBS the general beauty of iorm which I h^ve coq« 
sidered} tiiec^ txm iM#iote cmoticHia df tjeaufy felt f/oift 
Ifecutkar positM«ii|' d|!'»otrMit of *^ huitiaii b6dff« 



second the hemtf d[ gesture. • ' ' ^^ - ^ * ,r ;.: oj ^m-riB 
The proper expression rf fbrm i» dwt 6f tiie^{)«aMMg 
nent character or dispo^tkm of mfaki; iTia c Kp i ^Bfe ml^ 
oh the contrary, of attftiide and tf ge<»!i)rc,'%K« liio^'f«0K 
temporaiy or occ^Omd p^ission or aftcttofl^ 'in^ 
Imve, therdbfe, "die sslme relation to Ihe etfKS^i&M^ 
the general form, that the irariable colours aiUl^feaMiedc^, 
the countenatice have 'to the expression dt fS^ gtiieUiP 
cSountenance. * ' * ' ' ij\*\\iinu 

' I have onTy'&rdiei' 6 {Hiehilse, that p^o^6M^Ag<«l9 
that proper conformation of parts, whidi'isiieee^Mftyftil 
the purposes of ^ animal firame; is as easenlStefl td^>thlf 
b«uty of attitude and gesture, as k ia to that oTldlte^itt 
generaL No form Can be bieautSbl nrhieh is di^ptftqMpa 
tioned ; but every form that is proportionied4s ^ MsMM 
tffdL In the same mahner, no' attitude 'or gestul^ewi 
properly be beautifh! in a form which is dkpropWtkNifetl 
or deformed ; But eVery attitude or gesture mk triU pitii 
portioned form is not fkt as beamffuL For tMs beau^ 
therefore, we must search for other causes. ' * '' 

Wlwtever may be die result of our invesd^titin, it 
is to be observiid; in ffie'trst place, ilvit in this =caaif'4fli 
in the foregoing casfe^bPfirfm, there are two vety iSillMt 
expressions; wHic^ dny attttade or ge&tfii^ mapf ^^^^ 
tons.' ' I' - tt* i I 'V • .! r '. . \u^*bvH 

" 1. The first is that of ease or eonstrriiiti iM'^fiii^ 
pleasure or physical pain. Oiir knowMrfge df tl^e»- 
Jjression is derivAl froh\ $& the sciuhUiis of oiil* ii^wl- 
"edge, from otif otfrn experfence, fhrnioorfsytniftid^ 
bthfersi and from thifeir language and acedogous <exyrif • 
'tnce. Hiere fe lib ' thiM, perfiaps, wfto dott- not^imiM- 
'moAy percdVe, *om'the^ttitudte or geSHU^ <lP clihMs, 
Si^etherth^j^ai'e ea^y tir con^^^nied'? ^t^wlio€#M^«]» 



aeems to him forced cm- extr^i^^; /l^^tf^iW jra^^^ 

gujUtetUfttla la ^* gr«^r df;gcce ia.i»atunl;y.-TAii4 '^ 

li^ifyk^Bt^ in those rf pre^eatjitioQS.qf .l^ujociaa for^qi:.^ 

sHstkm^ whiB»^e 8pme^iig,«gr)^t!^MiU)(l|nonE;,{^^^ 

ordi^ry nutiire isf^ttempiedta bp prpduQ^d, we.^t4l fe^T 

l3bitf;esM&«n^c6«isiaiy to the bea^y eit^ of attitufle, oc. . 

gofitiiret wd that we arc incapable of epter^ iirtQ the , 

AiU.te]iprefi|9i(m of the form, if ^y thi^g.hsur^.pr coi^^. 

strained appears in its composition. Of the ^th q{ this 

fg^ogofS^mh i^ ^^^> ^^^ iptp txp &nbet e;xplian^tion| I 

lisyo-fip^ tQ^.^^ that while it is ap ejfpression neccssajy. 

t»j therbeaiMy either of attitude or ^sture^ it does not conr, 

$tiUitt itm bemMy. Many attitudes and gestures mfiy ba 

* e9sjr. s^ vncon^train^ but tt^^ ar^ vjoft tbq^fore beft^ 

^ti^ I» (Bjvery m?chanip»l pr^tf^^iSiw^ easeT^jacqu^i^ 

^itbc; labouif^ or; artists ; but thi^^ttftudes or gestiiift^ 

»^h >weH profe^sijooS' e^^hibk^ are not therefore , b^tj|s 

firi*f : ibi 4hi» i^mmpa bu^€t^ of. Ufa,. we every whefp 

ptt. «$e j^ thCi perfpnumoe of it, but wq do not c^egr 

where see beautyifi gesture pr attit^d^ 

31 .The 6X|ve$sV)nt #iemfor^ oSi^^^ jot facility, is.-nec- 

4^^^; ntaithfe bcfti^ of jUjtitude oi; gps^e, in the ^an^^ 

^mim^ Withatj^f pi^wrto^ 13 tQ.thi^ hjca^y of f9riji^ J^ 

hifSge^nf^tm^hm^ of s^eif^r^.^^^^^ 

without it this beauty cannot exist ; but as it does^^gt cir 

;kf|^; epp$4tM^ it> w^ niust Ippk^ jLp^q^^ i:aiui^ fqr tbs 

origin loftfieirjiifiw^* be?uty. ^ >, -j 

!//. S^ The second; /great ep^i]9§^Qni of which ^^^t^i^ 

.iand gwtpre/inthe jhupiwipiTO^^ 

ibs4 of passicm, ov .emotiop j or, of . jscp^^pl^^s^g ot ij^ 

.tim«ipg,qiw»ty,4;x^ap.i^ Ji;^t 

^^muih, ^fmek^f of j»M 4p j?^i?j:f,^ .tl^t^ j«M)^ ?w!ifl8^ 

i1Jcw«^.wl«K^ ^i^SMMgi^ ^,t^,flii^.csf 1^^ 



^80 iqniAmr j^sm wfi^vrt*: n 

frDm the external appearanoeaof tbrir getterf^ocvaKfitttAo^ 
tbat, whether an .original or acquired kngn^^ it is jnsfcw 
bnguage which all men understand ; that m the dsfeefeS 
inartificial language itis the unirersal languaget^ndiicb; 
all men instinctively. hUve recourse, and whidi ^meax 
as inatinotively comfH'ehcnd : that the attitades, in alHM^- 
of m^^ty, fortitude, hope, love, pity, deqpQQdBner,:Ue.^^ 
and that the gestures of gaiety, mirth, mpture, aoger^limr? 
veng^, melancholy, despair. Sec. ai^ inteU^giUe to; ntan- 
kind> without any previous instruotion; and that, yirixmi 
they are understood, they convey die peculiar emotiootef 
which, the afiections of mind they ^gnifyase ittedfK 
convey, are propositions so plain, and m umvei«^«lH^' 
knowledged, that I cannot detain my reada:is by^ an^ 
formal illustration of them. " i** 

Tlte abject which I have in view, is, to scdioit Ihoatti 
to observe, that all the positive beauty or su^hlioiity' vriMOhn 
they experience in such attitudes or gestures, is fioaV^ 
to be ascribed to the characters or dispos^iont of min^ 
of which they are significant. * ; /loo 

If there were any gestures or attitudes of tl;h9 l^^mifft) 
form which were necessarily and origioal^ \m^tjfy^J|^q 
would follow that such gestures or attitu^c^oC tlW^^ 
might be founid under every vniety of expresaiOrMii U»i 
on the contrary, the beauty of these conformattonsiiiindelg 
from the expressions of mind which they s^i^ynlfcieQ^ 
ought to follow^ that no gestures or attitudes shputdiibed 
beautiful that are not epcpressive of mtcrestii^g m ^nnMbk/: 
attections. * • ^ : !hH 

. For the determination of this question, tb^ mofiit ig»»io 
rant man has all the knowledge that is neeeswyii £tv^ - 
ly man c^ distingui^ b^^^' t;ll^,attitu(^or i 
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<>gtunifcMe or utiamk^le diqpiciskkHis ; between the atti- 
taKfes or gtmveets of gakst^, gentleness, pity, humifitjr. 
See. and those of ftar, ri^e, envy, in*ide, cruelty, 8cc. Of 
a^ thase various aittitudes and gestures, the human form 
it susceptible. The only quesdon isj which of ^se 
tidKM of expresiion is beautifiil? and what the answer 
(0 that <]pie8tion is to be, I leave most wiUbgly to my 
readers, to det«rmifte» 

f litim is the case in real life, it is natutidly the same 
in the rq)reaen(ation of it. The genius of paii^g and 
Hftttnify has imaguied and represented all die classes of 
CQipoession of which the human form is capaUe. 'Whicli 
of these k it that we feel, and that we qpeak of as beautiful? 
What are the gestures or attitudes on which our imagina* 
lion loves to dwell, and which seem to us to give a lugfaer 
iMa^;«nee and meaidng to the rade language of common 
mtwe? Is k not upon ^ose, wMch aree^ttNressivetous 
<if gredt^or heroict or amiable dispositions ahne; and<]b 
lie^tiot vneh to forget those, on the other hand, which 
COttve^i to i^ the idea c^ dark, or malignant, or selfish af- 
^tions t We yidd, perhaps, to the powers of the art* 
ist : .We acknowledge the use o( such forms and suck 
cjKpressions for the general efect of contrast in the com* 
pfMtimli I but we never mistake between tfie original and 
the. trti&eiid b^luity ; and we only lametit (ks we do in 
reai lifo,) Aat the forms of vice shouKl be necessary to 
givc^^SsfOt to the character and tfie expression of virtue. 
The, artist nday speak (in the language oi art,) of the 
bCAU^. of such attitudes or gestures, in the same mannet 
a^tb^ lover of dr&matic art itiay speak of the beauty of 
the representaticAi of Richard or logo. But diese are 
tAmern^ conventional terms ; terms Wh%h express, not 
the beau^ of the character represented, but of the just- ' 
iMM^of the repres^nt^Qb'i a^ of wUch every one has ^ 



3^ fiuBLmmr Aiai BBaetr 

in hoB pbWer to jndgt^ wh^n he sepailite» the dtttin M B t 
from tiie compmition ; and considers wliethei' ^le'lM^^ 
tude or gestures which express suehdiaractersttKl)eai^ 
dfol m thems^esj or only beautiM in reference' td^ tbtf 
end of the composition! ' ^ 

If any thing more were necessaiy to be said, ij^^' 4 
principle so obvious, I would entreat my t^eftders to tilake 
a simple though an iniaginary experiment ; to assmnelii 
themselves, in Ae first place, the most perfect formi tks*f 
have known, whether of male or female beauty ; and 
tiien to throw this same exquisite form into the sifotftidiii 
I shall suggest, and which then* own experien<^ d^*^ 
influence of mind upon the material frame wiR sufficient!^ 
ly justify. 

Let them, in the first -j^ce, suppose this form unddf 
the influence of soihe very umnteresting arimlgaremdt&Uft^ 
such as ever occurs, and must ever occur, in the cofli^ 
mon business of life, even to the greatest and the bes{ df 
mankind. In such circumstances, are any attitude^'ol^ 
gestures felt as beautiful? The most perfect foktndF 
man may be doomed to low and degrading labour : iMif 
follow the plough, or toil at the oar, or labour at ttie iiitf 
vil, or be extenuated at the shuttle. The most uitefest* 
ing form of woman may, in the same manner, Bfe'^i^- 
ployed in tlie various debasing oflSces of comm<m"i^Vb 
tude, or in the low higgling of the market, or ih l!ie^^ 
gry contests of narrow economy, &c. In slicli sifimffljf^ 
is the attitude or gesture of any form (however iniaitora^ 
beautiful in itself) ever remarked as beautUW f diid^M 
we not wish for some higlTer or more intereisitmg fek^^iiiiii^ 
8i6n, before we expect to find it ? *^ No mm,'' «iytf Wf 
French proverb, *Ms a hero to liis valet de chslHil*i^*^ 
The truth of the piroverb may be extended mu^ BittoSr j 
and there is no man capabte of Obsen^aticm WteiitfBist ntok 



when under the dominion of any &^r)esting. emotion, hq 

s^yHt^Jt^e^pprimoat^t supposq, iatjic^^cpnd pteoe,. ^ 
yie^ji§f^]pGMe^ foim .up4er the 4omimon. of - any unamial^ 
^»Wffl¥^f?M3*iQa-T^Iif<et him imagii*^ H<Wiv;^r tjic ipOun 
t^f^ of iBag^iopi^wys, or cm^, or revenge, <^ r^ipoi^^ 
fefofWl^i|h?P' psk^liinwetf whether, ia suqh Q^r^iuw^stanc^ 
«ij% g?8t)H^§pr t^gttk^e^rof the ftHTO.s^^ 

some to verify ; suoh attitudes or gestures, all, in som4^: 
4€^q<p>rflaay ^ve jSf?^, in the rppr^^qiita^pps of, the 
P^^^qr.CHT.tte sic^li^i^o^ ; ,^d whatever, i^sQ^. be,, the iijli^^ 
tjji(j^f,3rt,, or theartificial bqaij ty wh^Qh ayisesr iroiathe 
WW^ 9fii*?X9ntio^or coinappsitijon^ therf^i^^ni?(,ppe who 
#)?!JB)^,»»?ft?^W>*'l^?fc *^^ ^ themsplo^^n at leagt, ^uci^ 
l!9^tty^ pr attitu4^?,^re.{ipt beauftfujiM ai?jd ^t if, .t^ey 
<^rrej^,jp,i]eai.l^e^th^^ painful 

9fi/gffil^Sr: ; .5 1.. ;. >; . .^ v^ ,: >.; '.. . , 
•Ja-j^^fi^^c^^T^r th^f%.W tJ?^ l^t,p|a,qe,, suppose \i^ 

^fM^l^i^S^H^ ^/7za^£i?7j ; let him animate it with hope, or, 
l^jgs^^ jpjT^ or tenderness, or melancholy, or dignity, or. 
Igj||j^^5i^ pr benevolence, or devotion ; and let him then 
^t^VR?F^<^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ character of the attitudes or ges-, 
^(gqg^jghi^hj tlte instincts of his imagination supply? He: 
wj^fijl^^i^ I do not much deceive myself), that all the 
*^^!j4|f or, gestures which thqn rise before him are beau- 
tift^^^t|g|t pv^ry conformation of the human frame which 
i^^jpm^ypof such dispositions is pleasing and delights 
4f|jt)tp^^ji^^|j and what is more, that the emotion they 



procb^ in him^ is precise^ t/i^ $anw with that whiphlie 
ffels from the ^xpressioa of the saiTie di^>ositioas by th^ 
artificial communication of language^ I have used the 
simplest iUiistration that; occui:s to me ; but if my reafl* 
ers are coascious of its justice^ it will be sufficient to show 
them, that the beauty qf attiti^de or gest^urc arisesi not 
frpm any original and independent beauty in certain cop- 
J^rmations of the m(;mjbers of the human formi. but froi;qk 
thi^ expression they convey of th^ ^^^^tions or p^ssjipn^ 
by which it is animatedf 

2. In addition to this very obvious consideratiQn, { 
must observe, that if the beauty of attitude or gesture is 
predetermined by any law of our constitution, it ca^qp^ 
obyipusly exist in different and Qcwitrary appearance^ op 
CQuforpnations. If, for instance, the full di^lay of ^ the 
n^j^^ular force or vigour of the form affords the qejo^tr^ 
beauty of the attitudes or gesture^ of that fonp, then no atr 
titifde or gesture which hides, which, diminish^, or whiqhi 
contracts this display, can possibly be beautiful* If th^ 
absolute beauty of the form depends^ s^cording tp^ 
apother theory, upon the preservation of ceitain liueOt^Qf 
proportions, or sinuosities, &,c* then it is equally obfxious 
th?it no form can possibly be beautiful which dojes jipt 
possess thesq positive lines or curvatures, &;c. Wh^tpvgi? 
may bq th^ hypothesis we assume wittyegard to the^p^ 
terial, origin of thisf beauty, nothing can be more obv^ou;^ 
than that the truth of the hypothesis must finally resttiign 
on.the uniformity of our sentiments, upon this s^bjectJ 
and^ttmt:no hypothesis. can be deserving of reg^, if itifi 
found that opposite and different appearances. ai)e, yet 
productive of the same sentiment of beauty. , 

The facts, which s^^ within the reach, of every pcay 
sqq's observation, seem to, me to conclude decisivdjy 
jigainst eyery hypothesis of this kind.;. ai}4ito s^ipw that 
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Ihe most dissimilar and opposite attitudes and gestures are 
actually felt as beautiful, wlienever they are expressive 
of emotions or dispositions of mind, in which we sym- 
pathize and are interested. I limit myself to the sugges- 
tion of a very few examples. 

In the attitudes of majesty, or dignity, or heroism, or 
virtuous pride, &c. the form is elevated, the head is rais- 
cd, the chest expanded, the limbs firmly and vigorously 
pronounced, &c. In the attitudes, on the contrary, of tlie 
same form, under the impression of humility, pity, ado- 
ration, penitence, melancholy, &c. the reverse of all these 
configurations takes place. The head droops, the form 
bends, the chest contracts, the limbs yield, and the ^hdle 
frame assumes not only a different, but an opposite api 
pearance. All of these attitudes, however, are beautiful 
in nature, as well as in the representations of art. Could 
this happen if there were any certain conformsLtioit^ 
which alone were beautiful ; or can they be explained 
npon any other principle than that of their being beauti- 
ful only, as the signs of the charatctersand dispositions of 
mind? 

There k great beauty, in the Satne manner, in the ges- 
tures ctf all the gay and exhilarating passions, in the frolic 
of infancy, the elastic step of joy, the expanded aritis of 
htf^, the clasped hands of thankfulness, in the reclininjg 
* head, and heaving bosom, which express the long-draWn 
sigh of riapture, Sic. Thesfe, however, are all (Rffhr^t 
appeamnces, tod not reconcileable certainly to the fiy-^ 
]pothe^sof any original ok- independent coAibfitoaftion, in 
which the beautiful only consists. But if tjj^ose diflfefettt 
appearances are h-recondleable with such hypcytheses, 
what shall we say to the still mo^e beautiful gestures 
which even the ^me form exhibits lind^r the dominion 
df oUier emotions ? and whe» the conformations present^ 



iU tSTTBLmnr and usAirry 

cd are not only different but opposite ^--*to the ^km aiul 
fceavy step of grief, tht drooping form of melandioiyi 
the bent posture of supplication, the reposing Kmbs of 
infent slumber, or the iMx>stration of the whole form in 
ardent devotion, &c. ? If we look for tite <^igin of thfc 
beaut}'^ of these appearances in the qualities of the mate* 
.rial form alone, we shall find it difficult to account foo 
the production of the same effect from causes so difier<! 
cnt and even contradictory : but if we look* for it in tho 
expressions of which such appearances are significant, we 
shall receive a very simple sdution, when we considw 
that all these various signs are expressive of passiotis 
which are pleasing or interesting to us, and when we r^ 
member, that the nature of the' emotion we receive fit>si 
these signs is precisely the same in every case, with that 
vi^Mch we receive fh)m our sympatfiy with the plosions 
or emotions of which they are si^ificant. 

3. In the slight illustrations which I have now oflfer- 
cd, I have for a moment taken it for granted,^ thatt ;oiir 
sentiment of the beauty of attitude or gesture is unifonnr; 
and that (whatever may be the origin of beauty iii this 
respect) the same gesture qr attitude wlwch is once b^iiu 
tiful, is always beautiful. It b an admission, JiowerreiV 
very inconsistent with experience; and I have tfaerefcxe 
to solicit my readers to observe fartlier, that, not ooty the 
most di&rent and opposite gestures or attit^Kies of the 
I^itian form are fHt as b^utiful, but ito even the gathe 
attitude or gesture is jelt sometimes 4s be^tifol, -.mdr 
sometimes as the reverse : and that tlnii'di^reiicefctf'^cRiq 
opinion is ali^ays to be referred to our sense of tbe^pro* 
jMiety ca" itnpropriety . of &e emotipn yri^d^ it expnesae^ 

tOtlS. ' *' ' ■ !.'-■'.. '■ .'■:.. iu» 

Every idneis seni^ible of the beauty of the attitude^ 
or gesttires of inl^(^, of the careless p|iy of- fiiDib% anil 
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the da^c vigour of motioQ, whieh idi^tigttish thathap^ 
py dg^* ^^ same attitudes or gestures in manhood 
or in age would be either indecc»'oud or painful, apd 
xvould express to us nothing but imbecility cm: insanity^ 
The helpless attitudes, the siow and feeble, gestures of 
oklai^e, are beautiful in an. extreme degree, and c^ 
never be imitated by the artist without [M-oducing a deep 
and interesting emotion. The same attitudes or gestures 
in youth or in manhood would be positively painful, laa 
expressing to us nothing but. the most abject terror. or 
servili^. There are a thousand gestures and attitude^ 
which belong to the female sex, which arise from their 
peculiar elmracter, and constitution, and habits, and which^ 
as expressive of female character, are, and ever must, be 
beautiful. Give the male figure any of these cliaracter* 
istic attitudes or gestures, and you will soon find that thp 
only eflfect is that of positive disgust and abhorr^np^. 
The assumption of the most beautiful or of the most 
sublime gestures of the male form> by t^e female sex, is 
ever productive of similar pain and dissatisfaction* 

There is in the same manner a certain consistency, 
that we expect in common life, between the attitude or 
gesture of any person and Ae nature of the character w^ 
attdbute to him ; md we never observe any violation of 
diis consistency without pain. 

- The same attitude of gaiety wlycb we feel as beauti: 
M in the young, we should feel as disgracefiil in the mg-; 
ture. The samege^ure of joy which we should ^pj. 
prove in the thoug^ul and the old, we should consid^ir. 
as tame and unfeeling in tlie young. The gj-ief of a 
young wonian we expect to be e»piesped by. greater yv. 
olence of gesture, than we should approve in th? characr^ 
ter of. matron firmness c abd the calm apd subdued g^s- 
|»rcof »atnm giyef, vould» iq t)^,,^m^ manner,^ tie 
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ptinful or unsatiafectory to us in thb form of the fotmct. 
In pursuing this observation it will be found, that not 
only old age, but profession, occupation, character <^ 
form, character of countenance, and a thousand other 
circumstances, determine our sentiments of the beautjr 
of attitude or gesture, by determming the nature of the 
expression we expect from the individual we contem-* 
I^te ; and that the same gesture is beautiful or other^^ 
wise precisely as it accords, or does not accord with the 
character we attribute to the form* 

The severe and thoughtful gravity we admire in die 
s^itdde of a judge, would be absund in a young lawy^^ 
The step of dignity, the attitude of command which we 
love in the general of an army, would be ludicrous in a 
subaltern officer, &c The same gestures or attitudes 
which we feel as beautiful or sublime in tra^ imitatioti 
upon the stage, would be ludicrous if they were emjd<qr- 
ed even in the higher comedy, nor would they even b*" 
permitted by good tasto in the inferior and less interest- 
ing characters of tragedy. It is unnece^ary to say thirt 
the most approved or fascinating gestures of comedy 
would be altc^ther insufferable if they were em[A)yerf 
in tragic representations. I shaD only farther request- 
my readers to call to their remembrance the attitudes dad* 
gestures which they have so often admired in clas^' 
sculpture, and to ask ^themselves whether the scmw gto-' 
tures, &c. would be beautiful in all characters : (as wotdd^ 
necessarily be the case, if beauty in this respect ^irose 
from any definile conformations),*— whether the gesture' 
of the Apollo would be beautiful in the Hercules, ot hn 
the Jupiter ; or the attitudes of the Venus beautiftd in 
the forms of Juno or Mirorva ? Even in the lowest eniM* 
ployment of thif art of painting, (in portrait^paiMting) we 
feel the necessity of this correspondence of attittide i& 
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t^ftCttr ; and wq blame the painter whatever be choos- 
'^my attitude or position which appears to us inconsist- 
Qftf; with the character of rmnd which is expressed by the 
Qonnteaance.. In feeling and 'm expressing^ on the coa- 
tcary> this^ correspondence ; in selecting the attitude or 
gesture which suits best with the character he represents ; 
consists, one df the chief evidences q£ the geniu»of the 
Vtist.; and by this aie^is the portrait of aaa obscune in- 
dividual may sometimes possess the value of an c»dgimil. 
composition. 

I shall only add to dsese HkistcationS) by reqisesting 
m|E; readers to observe»in die last place, that in a greafe 
icajciety o£(»ses our sense of the beauQr of the same atti<« 
tude or gedbure in the same individuals is actusdiy deter- 
mined, not by die appearances wUdh are exhibited tb^ 
tb^ eye, but by our opinion ofthe propriety or mnpto* 
prkty of die emotbn which it. ex{a:ea$es. IndigQataiQ% 
foi! instance^ or i:age,> or revenge^ are passioiia capabte: of 
producing very sublime attitaides andgestures,; and when 
these passions. arise from^great or noble motives, the at- 
titudes by which they are expressed are felt as suUime^ 
Let us witness the same attitudes when they are expres- 
sive of little, or trivial, or degrading sentiments, and they 
iipipediately become painful or ridiculous. The ges- 
tures of Don Quixote in encountering the windmills, or 
in routing the .flock of sheep, are precisely thesame with 
those that must have been employed by the Amadisest>r 
the Oriandosof romanciffi yet they would be beheld cer- 
taiply with very diflferent, eraotipn& The attitudes erf 
grie^ of sorrow, of melancholy,, are beautiful in ^an ex* 
treme, degree, particularly in the fem^ fwpm. • Tell us^ 
hoFever^ that they arise from sope trifling cau€»e, from 
U)e dis£(ppQintine»t of a party^ the loas .of a tri^^t, or 
.tl)e sui^cesa of arrival bo^uQr^ aod we fioel. no.ematiom^ 
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but those of contempt or ridicule. The gestures c^al* 
most all the gay and exhilarating passions are beautiful ; 
and our sympathy with happiness is so great, that we 
never observe them without the disposition to believe that 
they are just. Inform us, however, that all these expre^ 
sions of happiness arise from some, childish, or some 
worthless motive ; that the philosopher has only discov- 
ered a new butterfly ; or that the warrior has only got a 
step in the army ; that the joy of the youthful beauQr is. 
only occasioned by the present of a new dress, aod that, 
of the matron by a fifty pound prize in the lottery, &Cf 
and the gestures we formerly admired become at once, 
either ludicrous or disgusting. Observations of this 
kind may be extended to every emotion or passion ; and . 
I think it will be found, in every case, that no gesture or 
attitude, expressive of such passions or emotions, is per- * 
manentlyand originally beautiful ; that our opinion of, 
this beauty varies according to circumstances ; and that 
the circumstance, in every case, which determines our. ^ 
sentiment of beauty, is our opinion of the justness or 
propriety of the emotion which such attitude or such ges- 
ture signifies. 

SECTION V. 

Of Grace. 

The preceding illustrations are intended to shew, 
that the sublimity ot beauty of attitude and gesture arises, . 
not from any causes of a material kind, nor from any law 
by which certain material appcamnces are immediately 
productive of these sentiments, but from their being 
adapted to express, md being felt as expressive, of amia* 
ble or interestmg, or respectable qualities of the human 
mind. In concludbg those illustrations^, I have com- 
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t)lcted all that I had property in view in that investiga- 
tion. 

There is, however, a quality of which the human forni 
is susceptible, and which is occasionally found both in 
its positions and in its motions, which b not sufficiently 
accounted for by this theory. This quality is 6race ; 
a quality different from beauty, though nearly allied to 
it i which is never observed without affecting us with 
emotions of peculiar delight, and which it is, perhq^s, 
the first object of the arts of sculpture and of painting to 
study and to present. Upon this subject, while I pre- 
sume to offer a few additional observations, I am yet to 
request my readers to consider them rather as conjectures, 
than as the results of any formal inquiry. 

That there is a difference between the qualities of 
beauty, and of grace, in the human form, must, I con- 
' ceive, every where be admitted. The terms themselves 
ire neither synonymous, nor are they used synonymously; 
the emotions we receive from them are easily distinguish- 
able, and are every day distinguished in common lan- 
guage ; and when we refer to experience, we may find a 
thousand instances in which the positions and move- 
ments of the form are beautiful without being gracefuL 
Beauty, indeed, in some degree or other, is to be found 
in the most common appearances of man ; but grace is 
rarely seen* We often lament its absence, while we are 
conscious of the presence of beauty ; and it every where 
seems to us to demand some higher and itiore uncommon 
requisites than those which are necessary to mere beauty. 

It seems to me, still farther, that the appearances of 
grace in the attitudes or gestures of the form, are nevef 
perceived without affecting us with some sentiment of re- 
spect, or admiration, for the person whose form expres- 

rses them. When we observe tiie attitudes of joy^ or*' 
51 
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hppe> or iimoceat gaiety, we fed delight^ bjit not rc^ct 
fcr those who ejthibit them. When we observe the atti- 
tudes of gt}e£^ or melancholy, or despondence, we.fegl 
sympathy, land d^ delight which nature has annei^i^'^ 
aoeial interests bpt we do aot necessarily feel admiratfoi^ 
The gestures pf roge^ in the same manner> of force, m 
mguishii ^f terror, may a0ect us with Very sublime ^xxtsh 
ikm of fear,, (rfastowidiment, of awful int^re^t, bvt th^ 
tnay be unaccompaoied with any emotion of adnura|i^ 
or rei^ct for the individual who displays them. Whcpr 
ever, on the contrary, we witness the grac:eful in g^tuj^ 
or attitude, we feel, I aj^rehend, an addition^ sentuiW^t 
of respect ; a conviction of scHnething dignijG.ed or exalt- 
ed in the mind of the person, and of which the gesture 
or attitude employed is felt as s^iificant to us. How 
&r this pr(^^tion is true, must be fins^ly determi^eyl by 
^ oonsciousness of my readers: I shall observe ^nlv; 
that it ^ms to me very strongly justified Ix^ by to^ 
iimguage of plttlosophers, and by the common language 
of the world* When we hear any attitude or gestu^ 
described as gractful^ we are conscious, I thiiij^ ; of 
inwedia^y feeling some sentiment of respect or aidnil- 
r^on for the. individual wto displays it When^v^r we 
use the ^me term ourselves, we m?an always t^ cqijv^ 
to those who hear iis, a simSar sentiment. Every att^- 
tode or gesture of a well proportioned form, whidi ^ aSt 
^|iGe aasy and ^expressive of sonie amiable or int^restu^ 
feeUi)^ is beautiful, and is accordingly spo^eiv (t^ as 
b^uMtful : h^t wrhen we. add the term graoffid^ ^e w^m, 
lljoii^, always to convey th<^ idea,of some adi^^cnial 
^^ :<|Wljy^^ which Is Nijatitled to respect, and wl|iph is ex- 
fWlslve ^ sw»e coweived dignity or supc^riorit^ ^ ;W 
'miad (tf th^ periw who exhil?its Jt. Wh^aev^pin roe 
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the amotion of beauty, with die sense of respect or ad- 
miration for the individual in whose form it appears, 1 
apprehend we use the term ^ar^/ in addition to that 
oi beautiful^ to express our sense of this superiority or 
dignity. The application of the same observation to the 
sublime, either in movement or position, is within the 
reach of every person's inquiry ; and I apprehend that 
die experience of every one wdll teach him that the sub* 
lime of this kind may often exist without grace; and 
^at when grace is perceived it is always felt as an ^di* 
tional quality, and as expressive of something in the char- 
acter of the person which excites veneratiiMi, or astoii* 
ishment, or respect. 

•'I. 

From these preliminary remarks, I would dbstrve, & 
the first place, ** That tfiere seems to be no erne emotion^ 
^^ class of emotbns, to the expression of which the cpiaft- 
^^ ity of grace is exclusively limited ; but that, ^i thfe 
^^ contrary, every emotion in which the spectator can be 
^^ interested, is susceptible of grace in the expression of 
^* it, either in attitude or gesture.'* Ctf so general a pro- 
position, the full illustration is impossible within tiie ti^fi- 
its to which I must confine mysetf. I shall only request 
my readers to call to mind the different pleasing or in- 
teresting emotions of which tiie human foitn is exph^- 
sive, and to examine for themselves, whether there are 
any of them which do not admit of grace m tiiese ex- 
pressions. If we consult experience, I am much deceiv- 
ed if we shall not find that every class of human ^eKAgs 
IS susceptible of grace in the movements or positions of 
the form which is si^ificant of such quafities. AH tiie 
gay ind exhilarating emotions, the emotions of hope, of 
"joy, of love, of beneficence, of adtoiration, &c. Adiliit wy 
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obviously of grace, as well as of beauty, thoagtik h 
inuch more rarely perhaps dmt we discover it In the 
saddening or depnsssing class df emotions, on the o^ier 
hand, in grief, or sorrow, or penitence, or melanchdy, 
&c. the capacity of grace will, I apprehend, equaMy be 
found. If we consult tiie productions of the fine arts, 
(and more particularly of the fine «ts of antiquity, whose 
predominant feature is grace), we shall arrive at the same 
conclusion* In the remains which we possess of their 
sculpture, there is scarcely any emotion or class of «nu> 
tions of which man is susceptible which they have «* 
imitated. In all of thdse, grace is intended, ttad ispro- 
duced, and in all the minute or technical Goanmeotarie^ 
of connoisseurs, there is none which has limited diis^ial- 
ity to any one expression, or class <rf expressions exclu- 
sively ; or pointed out any appearance of tlw human Ibrm 
which is susceptible of beauty or sublimity, and ^^lidi 
is not susceptible of grace. If the reader will take the 
trouble oi following out these slight suggestions, I vsp- 
prebend he will be saf^&ed that grace is not die resitkof 
any peculiar quality in hnman character, but of some 
genofal quality which niay be common to all. 

IL > 

I presume to obserte, in the second ptooe, ^ Thdl, 
^Wherever the attitude or ge^ure expre»ive ei any 
^embtiori or passion, is at the same time expiessiveirf 
« sxxj-iCOioiAiiD, (cf that self.possession wl»eh ilip 
^ dudes in our belief, both the presence of a toftj^ stap- 
'^ dard of cliarader and conduct, and of the habitupl goi^ 
'^^ ertntaettt of itself by this high principle), dife atthodbor 
^gesture is pewjehsed and felt as graceful ; and diat, al- 
f^ though every pleasSng or virtuous quality of mind imy 
^^ftdmit of b^utf^, and every great or exaltpd quality 
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" maifr admit of suWiqaity, the sense of graw is only ex- 
** perienced when, in the expression of these qualities, vfc 
** perceive still fartlier, the e;xpression of that dignified 
** self-command which restrains them within tliose limits 
** of refined, or of high-minded propriety which it hat 
*^ prescribed to itself.'' Of a proposition of so general a 
kitid, theproof, I am sensible, must finally rest upon the 
consciouaness of those who will take the pains to exam<« 
ine It ; I presume only to suggest a few topics of ilhistra* 
tkxi^' both from actual nature, and from th^ imitations (^ 
.tiie fine arts, which may facilitate this examination. 

I. It will be found, I think, in the first place, that the 
attitude ov gesture of no passion or emotion, however 
pleasing or interesting, is actually felt as graceful whcf) 
it is considered as violent, or intemperate, or signi6can|t 
i9f' want of self*command« Nothing, for instance, is 
more beautiful than the attitudes of hope or joy, or the 
:gestures of mirth and innocent gaiety. We love them 
in the i^olics of infancy, in the sportive activities c^youth, 
an the cheerful ^^ abandon'' of rural dancing, Sec. Bi^t 
4tis rarely that we find them graceful. In this tunuUt 
and intemperance of happiness, there is something rather 
that always borders upon the ludicrous, and the slightest 
exaggeration of the gestures is suificicnt to make them 
the objects of laughter, instead of admimtion. 

Nothing, in the same manner, is more lovely than the 
attitudes or movements of all the kind and benevoknt 
Sections, as those of piQr, charity, beneficence, modest 
ty^ maternal tenderness, &c. yet how $e}dom do we, at 
the same time, remark them as grapeful ? Their hurry 
and intemperance, wl;Mch are often additional sc^fpe^ of 
their.beauty, take away in the samepropwtion ftpm their 
grace, and. tend to make them deggneiiate ^to po^ition^ 
:pf constraint, oicinto mpyeii^iit^ of vifJen^:^ wd %jp?» 
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In the other class of passions, in the ^vere, the suf- 
fering, the dreadful, &c, it will be found, in the same 
manner, I apprehend, that no attitudes or gestures are' 
ever felt as graceful, which express that violence or m- 
tensity of passion, which indicates the absence of all' 
«elf.command. The attitudes of horror, for instance, ot 
fear, of despair, may be, and are very often sublime, but 
no one is so absurd as to consider them as gracefuL The 
ft an tic gestures of rage, of agony, of revenge, &c. may' 
often possess sublimity ; but it would be a contradiction' 
in terms to speak of them as possessing grace, I know 
not that there is any statue of antiquity in Which extreme 
passion is represented, but in the Laocoon ; and un- 
doubtedly the first impression which it makes upon com- 
mon spectiitors is very different from that of grace. 

ITiere is another illustration of the same propositlx)rt 
which is within everj'^ one's reach, I mean, from the ob- 
servation of the theatre. In actual life there are many 
circumstances which prevent the exhibition of grace in' 
the positions or movements of the form : and amid the 
trivial scenes of common business or amusement, there 
would be an absurdity in any attempt to display it. But 
upon the stage, where stronger passions are represented, 
and more important interests transacted, some attempt, 
at leasts of this kind, is both expected and executed. It 
is to this illustration that I wish to direct the attention of 
my readers, and to request them to observe when it is 
that they are sensible of grace in the attitudes or ges- 
tures which are exhibited. If I do not much deceive 
myself they will find that no gesture or attitude is ever 
felt as grac^ul when it is expressive of violent or in- 
temperate emotion; and that no character admits of 
grace in representation, which is distinguished either by 
the extravagance of comic, or the violence of tra^ pas- 
sion. 
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It is on this account that grace is rarely to be found 
in the gestures either of infancy or of old age. The frol- 
ics of children, the wild playfulness of early youth are, 
beautifuli but they do not amount to grace, or if they do, 
il; js to a degree only of grace very inferior to that of 
which the perfect form is susceptible. Their age is yet 
ipcapable of any high sentiment of propriety and of any 
firm habit of self-command ; and their gestures therefore 
are marked by a freedom and carelessness, which excite*, 
delight rather than admiration or respect. In old age>, 
pn the other hand,^ the deficiency of grace arises from a 
different cause* The progress of years takes but tpo 
certajnly from the vigour of the hutnan niind, and from 
the capacity of physical expression ; and however beaut* 
tiful, therefore, or sublime the gestures of age may be, 
th^y seldom are expressive of high thought or consciousK 
superiority. It is only in the perfection of the hum^n 
:;ystem ; in the age when the form h^s assumed all its 
pbwers, and the mind is awake to the consciousness o^ 
all the capacities it possesses, and the lofty obligations they^ 
impose, that the reign of physical grace commences j^ 
and that the form is capable of expressing, under the do- 
million of every passion or emotion, the high and habit- 
ual superiority \yhich it possesses, either to the allure- 
m^nts of pleasure or the apprehensions of pain. It is 
this age, accordingly, which the artists of antiquity have 
uniformly represented, when they sought to display the 
perfection of grace, and when they succeeded in leaving 
their compositions as models of thb perfection to every 
succeeding age. 

It is from the same cause that grace is $0 seldom ^Q 
be found in the attitudes or gestures of the lower orders of 
inankind. The usual occupations in which they are engag- 
ed are productive of no gestures or attitudes significant of 
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emotion; jttidrilthatwelookforinthaaSstBg>r d jyca i afeyq# 
die absence of coQstrainL. In their hours of aensibfliljnoc 
passion, on die other hand, as their edocatuxtaoi'dio 
habits ot^bar society sddom give Hxmany fai^iBedti^ 
meats of firopriety or decorum, die gestmes wfakb tlvsf 
emi^oy are as sddom distinguished by anjr ten^ecOBcq 
or moderation^ Their gaiety, dierefioie^ isaptto be ex^* 
pressed by moTeroea^ of homdiness and vulgarity^ aM 
their snflibrings by correspondent movemeatsof TioleDcd 
or extravagance. Whoever we do discover the mdi* 
ments of grac^ among them, we shall always find daB| 
dieyare expressivt^ of some chastened-or subduedpaa^ 
sion ; of some expression which vasBoks the predoni-' 
nance of mind over temporary emotion; and which i& 
^gnificant to us of a dmmcter superior to tfa^ tuniail 
and hurry which we generally obsm^ in their unsTittBgd 
imd unstrained gestures^ That k is on d^e sam^ aci 
count we expect some degree of gracefultiess atkast, iq 
dieh^h^nmksofl&, in tlK)se who havifr possessed ai 
more geierous educatiiK),, and that it is finom their babba 
oi accommods^g themselves to diis lexpeetation that wi{ 
generally find it, are subjects (^ ittustradon too dbvismtt 
U> require atiy comment* 

IL I would observe, in the second pince, that ifae 
alludes or gestures of every passion <Mr tmodcufi nre Idt 
as graceful, when they appear as ^nificai^ of tfaiasrllV 
eommaodor self*pos$es8ion« 

la the preceding iUustratbm I Imve stated that nooo 
of the gi^tures, or attitudes c^ the gay or cheerfbl pas^ 
sions (however beautiful they may be) are ^1 as graOefat 
idiai they are violent or intempemte^^wfaen,^ then,* are 
dicy felt as gpacdul ? w what k the pciirt or degree of 
emotion^ when tbey rise from sinqile besmty into^ grace? 
If the reader wiJLpursue the mvestt^tioni I thb^ be wUi 
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ponm^^ -and nvhea diey indicate the possesion of s^ 
«0BiB»ncL The sports c£ y oudt^ the festivities d peast 
aiit^^fae 0£rth dfrwal dancings See. admit of pleasing/and 
9ai{Kdiiies (tfb^uitiful gestures, batsekbmof attitt^escnr 
ffestnres ii^eh are graceful : and Aey very gen^aUy de- 
gcfiepate into mo^^en^nlB either hidkfous ^cr grotesque^ 
When i& it) that we meet amid such scenes, widi grace? 
Ik isialhrays^ I apprehend^ when some individual min^^ 
wWr the groupe, vfhose gestures indicate a characttt* sn- 
|ic#ior to the scene, and in whose movements we read a 
mkod incapable of the ii^mperance of the commcm jof. 
Tfaem may be beauty in the represenmtion of the gayest 
dances of the ni|mphs of Diana ; but die grace ci the 
goddess eah only be displayed t^ movements whidi are 
ii;^u£i»nt of purer taste, and more exaked character^ 
laMr* Hogarth's admirable print of *♦ the Bdi-Room,** 
lintendM^^ for the illustration of a vety diflfertnt tfieory)^ 
k foimpossible for the most eyeless €43sa*ver not to par- 
ed^e,f diat even the very imperfect grace idrich he h^ 
gifven to ^ twopaincipal figures arises ft^>m d<»^ crniipo^ 
sure 'and cemp^^nce of dieir feelkigs, compared with the 
tumult, and affectation, and ovca-strabted eflforts of the 
other danco^ ^The hasty and hurried ^stores df joy, 
Hiot^'f^en be compatible wiA b^iity $ but they are f^ 
as^grsK^eful otAy ^bm ^y are sofiteiied down into diaiii* 
tisement and composure. ThM« i^t^ period in thc^HKP 
tkmof rfrirth when it may assume gp^<xdftitoeas, tArtit is 
vcty different from that intemperantte where "laughter^ 
^holding bddt his sides." 

" Ifewever beautiful, in the sjandifftannef, the exf^ 
mm erf altthe social or benevdeiit ^flfee«lo« arc, h h 
dtd^^enwesee^them under the cohffol df jiidgm^ittt 
wioS^tiiSti^t&atPm^l^ It isnot h 
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the httiried st^p of compassion, in the wild dtsotder of 
maternal anxiety, or in the sudden ardours of generous 
friendship, that we find attitudes or gestures of grace. It 
is in the more temperate period of these affections, when 
we see the dominion of emotion, rather than passion, and 
when the gestures assume the repose of habitual charac 
tcr. There is not a more exquisite picture o( generous 
affection than that which Virgil has described in the well 
known exclamation of Nisus, 

Me« me adsum (^ul feci ! in me conyertite ferrum« &c. 

Yet the pmnter would certsunly be much mistaken, wlu^ 
should seize thb frantic and breathless momatt as the 
moment of grace. There are no affections so susceptibfo 
p^{q)s of graceful attitude or gesture as those wUdi 
belong to devolion ; and they have, from many causes^ 
been the great object of imitation among the paimere of 
aiodem times* Every one must have observed, how^ 
ever, that it is not in their periods of vioknce or extrem^^ 
ity, amid the transports of hope, or the raptures oi-jof^ 
or the agonies of penitence, that grace is to be fikiiixt^ 
that the attitudes which are graceful are always those H3ill 
the other hand which represent qhastened and subfiuedl 
^notion ; and that the painters who are most emident fdf^ 
Ihe production of grace, are those who have given dri^ 
dbastened character to their forms, and repressed all tbfr 
expressions of intemperate or unrestrained emodoii.' '*' -* 
In the opposite class of passions ; in those wMcb* }^ 
long to pain and to suffering, it will be found, in 1iie3att(tel 
manner, that although the extreme violence of the'ie^ 
pressions may be sublime, the point or de^e ofpHA^ttM 
which alone is susceptible of grace, is tkk whiih ^^itkAS 
a mind unsubdued by affliction, and wMch conldlArt^tfiil 
]poa9ess itself amid all the sufferings whitfif^urrtk^tt; 
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There is hone of these passions perhaps, which does noC 
admit of the graceful either in positioa or in movement, 
and it is in the expression of some of them that the high* 
est degree of feracc b exhibited of whkh the human form 
IB capdble ; yet every one must have perfceived diat it is 
never in their state of violence and intemperance Aat this 
<|uality is founds and that the hurry and tumult of the 
gestures of fear, of |>ain, of horror^ of despair, &c. if they 
cease to be felt as sublime, tend always to degenerate in^ 
to the ridiculous or contemptible. Whenever, on the 
contrary, under such circumstances, we perceive the 
presence cf a high and unconquered mind ; whenever, 
in the composure of die attitudes, or in the tranquillity 
of the gestures, we see the dominicm of lofty thought and 
exalted sentintent, we feel immediately these gestures 
^d attitudes to begraoeful ; and as signs of these high 
qualities of mind, we regard them with the same senti- 
ments of admiration and of respect that we are formed 
to fed for the qualities they signify. Give to the dying 
(^diator the attitude of agony or of horror, and, al« 
l^ugh the expression might be sublisne, yet it would 
Ipse all the grace which is acknowfedged to distinguish 
It Give to the ApoUo Belvidere any g^ture of rage 
cpr revenge; and thou^ its beauty would not be 
lost^ it would lose all the matdiless grace, which ever^ 
agje has feU^ in that ex[mssion of divinity winch mdiates 
from.ev^ limb of its form ; in that composure which 
i^arks the superiority of a celestial being; and in that 
lOjOy scorn which disdains even to feel a victory over an 
enemy so unworthy of bis arms. It is not, in the same 
Hinnner, in the agoimmg Ihnbs, or in the convulsed 
inuscles of the iisocoon, that the secret graceof its com« 
pQ&otion resides ; it b in the majestic air of the head^ 
if)i|ct;^h4f.no« yielded to suffenOB^ and in the deep si« 
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fenity of the forehead, which seems to be ^U^periw 
to all its aflictionsi and significant of a mind that cannot 
be subdued* 

« What GRACE," says Mr. Smith with his usual per- 
suasive ekx)uence, " wlat noble propriety do we not feel 
** in the conduct of those who exert that recoUectioo aud 
•* self-command which constitute the dignity of eveiy 
*^ passion, and which bring it down to what others caA 
" enter into ? We are disgusted with tljat clain<»t>us 
" griefi which, without any delicacy, calls upon our com- 
*^ passion with sighs, and tears, and importunate lameo^ta- 
** tions* But we reverence that reserved, that siteotand 
" maj/e^c sorrow, which di^overs itself only in tbe 
** swelling of the eyes, in the quivering of the 1^ and 
" cheeks, and in the distant, but affecting coldness of the 
^^ whole behaviour. It imposes the like silence upon 
" us ; we regard it with respectful attention, and watch 
" over our whole behaviour, lest, by any impropriety we 
^^ should disturb that concerted tranquillity, which it re- 
" quires so great an efert to support.''^ It is " this rc- 
^^ collectiop and self-command," which in suph series 
constitutes what even in common language is qsJis^ the 
graceful in bdiaviour or deportment ; and it is the ex- 
pression of the same qualities in the attitude and gesture,, 
which constitute in my apprehension, tihe grace of such 
Ip^^ures or attitudes. 

As a &rther illustration of the sanie trutb» I must 
again Imt to my readers the observaticxi ctf the Aeatie. 
Within the limits which I must prescribe to mysdf^ it in 
impossible &r me to enter into any detail iqxxi this pleas* 
.ing.sut^ect. I shall satisfy: myself by appealing. to thfe 
observation, and by statii^, that if die fayp^idiesis whi^qb 
I have propf:^^.is just^ it ought to be ;R)upd^ that, wJbe^w 

* Tbeoiy of Monl Sen^me&ti^ p* 31* 



k% comic or ici tog^ pa3$ioiis^ the. .mon^etit of grace 
diouJd be. that of composure and selftcomoaand ; that 
every attitude or gesture which is significant <rf Ais dbam 
ac^ of mind should in some degree or (^her be graces 
ful ; that no characters should admit of grace in the re^ 
fesentation, which are distinguished by violence or in- 
temperance of passion ; and that the scenes w iiK>mGnt9 
HI the representation of any character^ which are most 
susceptible of gr^eful representation, should be those in 
which the dignity of the character is mo^ displayed in 
superiority to the passions which subdue ordinary men. 
If the reader should arrive at these conclusions, he will 
perhaps be led to perceive the cause of the acknowledg- 
ed superiority of the French to the English stage, in the 
article of grace ; and that the bold delineatbns of char* 
2M:ter which distinguish the drama which Shakspeare has 
formed, can be represented only by the dis^y of an 
energy and extremity <^ passion which is incompatible 
With the temperance of graceful gesture* 

In the preceding observations I have sdkided only to 
^ positions and movements of die human form, under 
the dominion of emotion or passioiu It seem& to me^ 
however, that the observaticoi may be carried fartheri 
^id that wherever, in the movements of the form, self- 
command or self-possessic^ is expressed, some degree of 
grace, at least, is always produced. I shall state only 
two itistances of this ; the first is in the movemoits of 
the fonn, in cases of difficulty, and the second, of similar 
movements in cases of danger. i 

The common motbns of walking, running, &c. ha^ 
in themselves nothing of diffioilty, and are therefore, m 
general, incapable d' producing any emotion. But cknc- 
ing b an art of real difficulty, and we observe it always 
with the consciousness of this difficulty. To acquire 
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all the difiereiU motions which are most commootjf 
taught in this branch of education : to appropriate them 
to the particular time and character of the music : to. un- 
derstand the figure of every dance, which is purposely, 
made as intricate as the time will permit ; and to be able, 
to execute all this with ease and &ciUty, are in truth ao, 
quisitions of more difficulty than we generally believe^^ 
and require more composure and presence of mind thaa 
we are commonly disposed to imagine. When, accord* 
ingly, we see all this well performed, when we see the 
dancer move without hurry or disorder, perform all the 
steps of the dance with ease, accommodate his motions 
with justice to the measure, and extricate himself from 
all the apparent intricacies of the figure, with cwrder and 
facility, we feel a very perceptible sentiment of surjMise 
and admiration, and are conscious of the grace of ge^^ 
tures, in which so much skill, and composure, and {Hie^. 
ence of mind are displayed. If we compare such ^ pp^^ 
formance with the rude gestures of the untaught vuJ^ar^^ 
or with the hurried and extravagant postures of tho^^ 
who happen unfortunately to mingle in the dance, v\^t^ 
out the requisite instruction, we shall soon perceive ho,Mr . 
much the grace of gesture is dependent upon the d^Qfhjj 
acter of mincl which it exhibits ; and if we ascend frpf^ 
this conunon example to the higher exhibition^ of t^f 
art, to the serious or heroic dances of the opera stage, we., 
shall se^ this grace expand from the same qause, iuip^, 
loftier dimensions, and be satisfied, that the applaud, iir^^) 
hear' around us is justly due to every exhibitic^ wb^^^ 
d^ity of mind is expressed, or where difficult thii^, 
are performed with ease and facility. I have chosen thU, 
instance as the most &miliar that occurs to me : but the 
reader who will prosecute the subject, will find a thou- 
sand iUustratioQs of it, in his observation of the^gje^tures 
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of men in every performance which is difficult of execu- 
tion, and in proportion to this difficulty ; and will per- 
ceive the influence of this presence or command of mind 
in bestowing grace, from the boatman at his oar, or the 
smith at his anvil, to the deportment of the higher ranks 
in the drawing-room, where presence and ease and eleva- 
tion of mind, may be expressed in things so trifling as 
in the movement of a fan, or in the presentation of a 
snufi'-box. 

There is still a higher degree of grace observable in 
those movements which express this self-possession and 
serenity of mind, in cases of danger ; and wherever the 
gestures or attitudes are expressive of this serenity, they 
appear to me always to be felt as graceful. It is thus, I 
think, very observably, in feats of horsemanship, perform- 
ancesupon the tight- rope, &c. when they do not degene- 
rate into tricks of mere agility, or unnatural postures. That 
they are felt as graceful even by the lowest people, is obvi- 
ous from their conduct during such performances. They 
observe them with still apprehension; they shout and exult 
at their success ; and when they speak of them to their 
companions, they erect their forms, and assume some- 
what of the sympathetic dignity they have felt from these 
expressions of superiority to danger. It is impossible, 
I think, in the same manner, to observe the easy md 
careless movements of a mason upon a roof, or of a sailor 
upon the mast, without some sentiment of this nature- 
Observations of this kind, every one may pursue ; andj 
that it is from the expression of this strength and serenity ' 
of mind that the grace of such attitudes or gestures arises, 
irtay easily be inferred, when it is recollected that the 
same attitudes or gestures upon the ground, or in a 
place of security^ would be altogether unnoticed- .' , ' ^^^^ 

I'entireat leave yet further to remark^ that the conjee- 
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ture which I have noir stated seems to be supported by 
the consideration of the ;&ar^^ of the human form, which 
are peculiarly expressive of grace, aod by thenature oi 
the movement of those parts when they are acttr&lLy felt as 
graceful. The parts or members of the form which are 
peculiarly expressive to us of the temperance or intem- 
Iierance of passion, are those which are inost wscepiublf 
of motion, or which are most easily and visibly inj^u)^^- 
2d by the character of mind. It is in these, j^iirts gf^ 
members accordingly, that grace chiefly, if npt solely . jtj| 
sides ; in the air and posture of the head, thjp turn pf thb 
neck, the expansi(»i of the chest, the position of the ^rm^ 
the motion or step of the limbs, the forms of thp ha^^i 
^nd the folds of the drapery. That it is in the slow apd 
composed movement alone of those parts, in that n>ea&uri9 
of motion, (if I may use the expression), which indicates 
self-possession and self>command, that the graceful is to 
be found, is an observation which every one must have 
made, and which has been made from the earliest anti- 
quity. Grace, according to the luminous expression of 
Lord Bacon, consists ^^ in gracious and decent maiOKA 9? 
and I need not remind my classical readers, diat winrcvi 
er the poets of antiquity have represented graoe&l aH^ 
tude or motion, they have alu^ys represented iias ooai* 
posed or dow ; and that wherever it has been ^cpgcittr 
ed by the sculptors of annuity, it has been cxpreaasi.tff 
the same signs of seif-command, and seli-posses^oar m^I 
presume to add only one illustration from Virgity ' m 
which the disdnctton between beau^Md gmosihthe 
air and movenftents oi libc humsm form, aoems* to m6«4# 
be expressed with hts usual delicacy of ia^ aofi fiC Mtta* 
Ration. " ." »,»i 

* In the first appearance of Veum to i&ieaf sht 'is 
4lius d^cribed : ^ 
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Old m«ler «iedkia«0e ttiUtobm mj^ 
Virg"^8 08 habitumque gerens, et Virgfinis anna 
Spartanae ; vel qualis equos Threissa fatigat 
^ ' ' 'Harpalice^ vokMremque fugpa prrr ertitiir Eururn i 
. . Manque humBiit de more babilem soipftiderit «r6am 

..Venatri^ dederatque cpmam diffundere ventis 
^ ' Kuda genu, nodoque slnua collecta fluentes* 

ifim!i314 - 

tk tliese lines, Venus appears in all the glow and gaiety 
of rural beauty :— ^She bursts upon us, as upon her son, 
by surprise : her air, her attire, bespeak youth and ani- 
mation, and her hair, floating upon the winds, marks the 
speed with which she has pursued her woodland game* 
An thb is beautiful and picturesque, but it is not grace- 
fuL It is in the moment she disappears, and when she 
reveals herself by her gesture, that Virgil raises this fint 
being into the grace that belonged to her t 

Dixitf et avertens rosea cenrice refidfit, 
Ambrosixque comae divinum rertlce odorenl 
Spuravere ; pedes Testis defluzit ad ittos^ 
* Et vseia lacessH patuit I>ea. 

Ibid. 401 

hxAis description every thing is changed and exaited> 
her fidrm dilates into serener majesty t her k)cks cease to 
8mX upon the wind, and fall in d^ity around her head ; 
her robes descend, and assume those ampler folds which 
nmika more elevated form, and a loftier movement $ 
«rid above all, her gait rises from die gay hurry of the 
/ Spartan nymph, into the slow and measured step which 
eviivces the con^ious dignity (^ her genuine being. 

« The in&ueBGe of this exjH^ssion niay be pursued &r« 
ll^r$ and k may, perhaps^ amuse Ae reader to follow it 
into nmx^ appearttices^ both in the^aiiiAial Woiid and iil 
inanimate nature. Wherever the powers and £«:ultie8 
of metkm ate possessed, there die d^cky of grace, at 
kast, is possessed along with them : and whenever ki 
63 
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such motions gmce ia actually perceived, I think it witt 
always be found to be in slow, and, if I may use the ex- 
pression, in restrained or measured motions* The mo- 
tions of the horse, when wild in the pasture, are. beauti- 
ful; when urged to his speed, and strdning for victory, 
they may be felt as sublime ; but it is chiefly in move- 
ments of a different kind that we feel them as graceful, 
when in the impatience of the field, or in the curvetting 
of the manege, be seems to be conscious of all the pow- 
ers with which he is animated, and yet to restrain tbetpi 
from some principle of beneficence, or of dignity* Ev- 
ery movement of the stag almost is beautiful, from the 
fineness of his form, and die ease of his gestures ; yet it 
is not in these, or in the heat of the chase that he is grace- 
ful : it is when he pauses upon some eminence in. the' 
pursuit, when he erects his crested head, and when, ibok- 
ing with disdain upon the enemy who follow, he bounds 
to the freedom of his hills. It is not, in the same man- 
ner, in the rapid speed of the eagle when be darts imoor 
his prey, that we perceive the grace of which hb motuxis 
are capable. It is when he soars slowly upwards to ^ 
sun, or when he wheels with easy and continuous motidtf 
in airy circles in die sky^ . 

In the personification which we naturally give to alt 
inanimate objects which are suscepuble of movemieo^ 
we may easily perceive the influence of the same associa- 
tion* We i^ak commonly, for instance, of" the graceful 
motions of trees, and of the graceful movements. ^pf a 
riven It is never, however, when these motions ar^ 
violent or extreme, that we apply to them the term' (^ 
grace. It is the gentie waving of the tree in slow and 
measured cadence which is graceful, not the tos^ng dt 
its branches amid the storm. It is the slow and eas^ 
winding which is graceful in the ^ovempnts of the river^ 
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and not the burst of the cateract, or the fury of the tor- 
rent. 

SECTION VI. 

Conclimon of this Essay .^--Of the Fined Cause of this Constitw, 
tion of our JS*ature. 

The illustrations that have been offered in the course 
of this Essay upon the origin of the sublimity and 
BEAUTY of some of the principal qualities of matter^ 
seeni to afford sufficient evidence for the following con- 
clusions : 

I. That eadh of these qualities is either from nature^ 
from experience, or from accident, the sign of some qual- 
ity capable of producing emotion, or the exercise of some 
moral affection* And, 

II. That v^rhen these associations are dissolved, or in 
other words, when the material qualities cease to be sig- 
nificant of the associated qualities, they cease also to 
produce the emotions, either of sublimity or beauty. 

, If these conclusions are admitted, it appears necessa- 
rily to follow, that the beauty and sublimity of such ob- 
jects are to be ascribed not to the material qualities them- 
selves, but to the qualities they signify ; and, of conse- 
quence, that the qualities of matter are not to be consid- 
cred as sublime or beautiful in themselves, but as being 
^e SIGNS or expressions of such qualities, as, by the 
constitution of our nature, are fitted to produce pleasing 
or interesting emotion. 

The opinion I have now stated coincides, in a great 
^egree, with a doctrine that appears very early to have 
c^istinguished the Platonic school; which is to be 
traced, perhaps, (amid their dark and figurative language), 
in all ite philosophical systems of the East, and which 
Aas been inaintained in this country, by several writers of 
minence — by Lord Shaftesbury, Dn Hutcheson, Dr. 
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Akenside, and Dn Spence, but which has Ao^hite so 
firmly and so philoso{^icaIly been maintained as by 'Dn 
Beid in his invahiable wc^ ok the tKTEx#i«ECTVAt 
POWERS OF MAW. Thc doctTinc to which I aflude^^id, 
that matter is not beautiful in itself, but derives itsbteu- 
ty from the expression of mind. ^ 

As this doctrine, however, when stated in geneml 
terms, has somewhat the air of paradox, I shall b^ leave, 
in a few words, to explain in what sense I understwid 
and adopt it, by enumerating what appear to me the 
principal classes of this expression, orthc principal means 
by which the qus^litiesof matter become significant to Us 
of those qualities of mind which are destined to affect us 
wiith pleasing or interesting emotion. 

The qualities of if m d which are capable of produo- 
ing emotion, are either its active, or its pa55IV;e qual- 
ities ; either its pcfw^r^ and capacities, as beneficence, 
%iisdom, fortitude, invention, fancy, &c. or its fedings 
and qffecHomy as love, joy, hope, gratitude, purity, fidel- 
ity, innocence, &c. In ^ observation or bt4ief of thesfe 
qusdities of mind, we are formed, by the original afeid 
moral constitution of our^qaturp, to experienoe various 
and powerftil emotions. 'in 

As it is only, howeviev, dut)ug^ the n^ium (tf mas- 
ter, that, ill the present condition of our being, the qual* 
ities of mind ane known to us, the qualities of maitter be- 
come necessarily expressive to us of alt die qualkiesf bf 
ttatid they sigfrify^ They may be the signs, therefone^ or 
e^pi^esmoiisof these mentsd qualities, Ufihe Mowing wtsq^s; 

L As die immediate signs of the p«cw$e« or csqai^ 
ties of mind. It is thus, that sdl the worlcs of humoq art 
or design are directly significant to lis of the wiadbm, 
the invention, the taste, or the banerolepo^ of 4hk artist ; 
and the wwks of namre, of the power, thp wisdom^ at|d 
fhe beneficence of the Divine artist. 
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IL Aa the sigbs of aU thoae a^ ^cotionis, or disp9^ 
flitlons of tfmii which we love> or with which we are 
foKmediCQ^ympathize. It is thus that the notes and mo- 
tions of animals ait: expressive to us of their happiness 
and joy : that the tones of the human voice are significam 
of the various emotions by which it is animated; and 
that att tbc afiections which we either love or admire in 
the human mind, are directly signified to us by the va« 
mus appearances of the countenance and form. 

These may be called the direct expressions of mind i 
and the material qualities which signify such powers or 
affections^ [H-oduce in us immediately the peculiar emo»^ 
tions which, by the laws (rfour nature, the mental quati* 
ties are fitted to produce. But beside these^ there are 
other means by which the qualities of matter may be sig- 
nificant to us ^ the qualities of mind, indirectly^ or by 
means of less universal and less permanent velations* 

1. From experience, when peculiar foriBs or appear* 
ances of matter are coosido^ as the means or instrume^O^ 
by which those feeKngs or affixtions of mii^ are produc* 
^ Willi which we S}rmpetfaize9 or in which we are inter* 
asted. It is thus that the productions of art are in so 
many various ways ugnificant to us of the conveniences^ 
die pleasures, or the hapfuaess they bestow upon human 
]Kfe, and as the signs of happiness a&ct us with theemo* 
tion this hap{»ness itself is destined to prockice. It i$ 
thtts.atso^ that die scenes of nature acquire such an ac^f 
cession of beauty, when we consider them as fitted^ ynfh 
wch exquiffite wisdom, £:»* the habitation of so la^ny 
dasaes of sentient being : and when thcgr ^^ecome 'thus ' 
expressii^e to us of all the varied ha{^ki€lss they fnaduei!^ 
and contain^ and conceal 

2» Esom analogy or resembl^me; jhom ^t reseobp 
'l^oe which h^s every wh^e be^ai felt betw^n ih)^ 
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qualities of matter and of mind, and l^ which the for* 
mer becomes so powerfully expressive to us of tile latter* 
It is thus, that the colours, the sounds,' the forms, aor^ 
above all, perhaps, the motions of inanimate objects, zttt 
so universally felt as resembling peculiar qualities or afc* 
fections of mind, and when thus felt, are so productive of 
the analogous emotion ; that the personification of matter 
is so strongly marked in every period of the history of 
human thought ; and that the poet, while he gives life 
and animation to every thing around him, is not dia^ 
playing his own invention, but only obeying one of llfd 
most powerful laws which regulate the imagination of 
man. 

3. From association, (in the proper sense of that 
term) when by means of education, of fortune, or of ac- 
cident, material objects are connected with pleasing or 
interesting qualities of mnid ; and from this confteicioa 
become forever afterwards expressive of them. It is 
thus that colours, forms, &c, derive their temporoiy 
beauty from &shion ; that the objects which have beeft 
devoted to religicxi, to patriotism, or tx> honour, affect ilis^ 
with all the emotions of ^e qudities of which they' tie^ 
come significant ; that the beauty of natural scenery i^ 
so often exalted by the record of tht events it has wife-' 
nessed ; and that in every country, Ae scenes which hli^ 
Ae deepest efl^t upon the admiration of the peopte, ^ 
^se which have become srored by the memory of^anM 
oient virtue or ancient glory. ■*'''*^^ 

' 4. From md^Mtcfeoi/ association; when certafiit qusdii^ 
ties or s^ipearances'c^ matter, are conmcted with* tilit<^ 
awn private affections or remembrances ; and when Aey 
give to these material qualitks or ^pear^nces st chametd* 
of inoerest which is solely the result of our own memory 
Di# aflfeetkms; ^ - ^ * . 
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0£ the reality of these expressions I believe nopcr- 
son,ca?i doubt : arid whoever will attend to the power and 
esct^t of their influence, will, I think, soon be persuaded^ 
th9$ they are sufficient to account fen: all the beauty or 
sublimity we discover in the qualities of matter. 
\ - The conclusion, therefore, in which I wish to rest, is, 
XiffAT THE BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY WHICH IS, 
FELT IN THE VARIOUS APPEARANCES OF MAT- 
TER, ARE FINALLY TO BE ASCRIBED TO THEIR 
EXPRESSION DP MIND ; OR TO THEIR BEING, EI- 
THER DIRECTLY cm INDIRECTLY, THE SIGNS OF 
TBK)8£ (^ALITIBS OF MIND WHICH ARE FITTED, 
BY THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR NATURE, TO 
AFFECT US WITH PLEASING OR INTERESTING 
EMOTION. 



. , .Yet, before I conclude this long, and, I fear, very te* 
diou$ essay, there is one view of the subject whidi I 
cgimot prevail upon myself to wid)hold« It is the view 
(^ the end, orpixAL gauss of thi$ constitution of our 
Q»tiire $ or of the purpose whkh is served by this de- 
pqid^npe of the beauty or i^hlimky of the material 
^^rid, on the higher qualities of whioh U h made sigmfi- 
c^iit* It is perhaps the most strikii:^ and the most lu^ 
XQ^pK^VP i^ct in the hi^ory of our intelleetual nature, Uiat 
iSHifA principle; df curiosity whidt is the instinctive spring 
of, aU scientific inquiry ioto the phenomwa, eltber of 
matter or of mind, is never satisfied until; it termioaitesiia' 
thfi di^icove^, not only of design, but i>£ benevi^nl^- 
^gB : ^ ,the great advantage (in my hiiml^ appee^ 
lye^^qn) whi/ifh rum derives Irom , mq^ky .into tbe^ i l$tm 
Cjf.his owi^ puiKl, jis much less in the Edition which it 
givc#,ta Wfi^,(3iMfn. pqwer. or .wisdom^ than ;iii Ithe evidence* 
which it afibrds him of the wisdom with which: his cOfBte» 
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stitution is fmmed, and die niBgiiiigeiit f&tpm» Ar 
which it is f(»iiied« It is in this ccmvietioii, that I «ibi«* 
mit to my readers the following hiiM^, Ufoa tiiis coobA^* 
tttticm of our nature with regard to the maierialiMvidy ' i 
L It is, in a very obvious manner, the means of difSi* 
ffinng happiness (in so fiur as it depends upcm die pieasi' 
ures oi taste), with a very impartial equality a«iong nHtth'- 
kind. We are perpetually surrounded widi theot:jctts of 
die material world ; they are capable of givmg us 4|diis^ 
pl^u^re or pain ; and it must diosft^ be aoodvding* !«? 
die law of this relation, diat our pabi or oup jikMMffir 
must be determined.— —If the beauty w sul^tntty^^ 
the objects o{ the material world arose fitmi any origimi 

f and determinate hw of our nature, by wMdi certam ccAu 
ours, or sounds, or forms, &c. were necessarily and sole^ 
}y beautiful, then there nmst ci necessi^ have f(41ow«dl 
a great disproportion between the lia];^iness c^mankindi 
by the very consdtudoa of their nature. If certain^ e<dU 

^. durs (f<nr instance) or forms, or m^nitodes, or prcpd^ 
6mis, Sec in the scenery of nature alone werei^eaxitiA^ 
then all men to whom these aj^pearances wa[« unknown^ 
must nec^sarfly have be^i deprived of all the enjoyt^ent 
^idi die scenery t^ extend nature could give. Tlie 
^e of taste would often have looked in vain for its gvaii4 
ficadon ; one oertafai form, in every class of objetito^' and 
mie prescribed compositioii in every varied* sbenwf^ 
could alone have aflforded diis gratification ; and att^tlMi 
prodigal variety of nature, which now affords so deHghW 
fill a subject either of observation, or i^ r^eedon, wimM 
then have been sigh^cant only c^ par&dity otm^eifyf^ 
tion. If, stiU fiuliier in the human countenanee'^iiiitf 
form, diere were only c€H<mt colours, ot ^dm&y^f^'^i^ 
pCHtions, that wc ? essentklly beautiful, hopw i mp ttfk l iii ^i 
dieck would have been |^ve% not only tehtufnafi ftippft 
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UtM, huA* i^ die most important d&cl6cm and sensibili- 
tm ofbnr natuoe I Tlie influence of beauty would thai 
l4yc;<VeFaled, in a thousand cases, in oppo^tion to thd 
prijissifkss !q£ duty^ whenever it was wanting in Uiose 
n^'Mrhom we were connected, some obstacle, at leasts 
wmM be iii^)osed to the freedom or the warmth of our 
r^fard; and wherever it was present^ an irreslstttde and 
fttal^ preference would be given to those in whom it was 
liniftd* The parent would turn from the children, whose 
foinpa nature had x^lected^ to those on whom she had 
l»vi(died|her external favour ; the friend and the husband 
Urould &d their gratitude and their a&cUon decrease 
"tnth evevy shade, which infirmity i which sorrow, or 
iKhich age> threw over the countenances of those \^honi 
O0be they loved ; the regards of general society would 
|ftll;bttt too exdusively upon those who were casually ia 
pMsession of these external advantages ; and an aristo- 
craoy would be established ev^ by natune itsdf, more 
irremstible, and nK>re independent either of talents or of 
f^ue^ than any that the influence of property or of an* 
^»t<y baa ever yet created among marikiiul* 
u If the emotions oftastcypn the other band, and all the 
]|9|4>inesa they givci are produced by the perpetoal ex^ 
pression of mind, the accommodation of this system to 
tiie h^afH^oess of humap nature is not only in itself Sim* 
p^,. but may be seen in the simplest instamces. Wheiv» 
ei^ritbe appearan«^ c^the material world are expressive 
UK w. cC qualities we. love of admire s whevever, from ouo 
CdMeatipUi. our connexions, our habits, or our pursuits^ 
i^j^ii^ikles^a^ aisQ^ in our mimla wiUi aficotsng tir 
^tereatir^eoiotioni there the pleasures of beauty or pi 
suli^wty ai^ ^ felt,^ or atleast 4u^ capable of being Mu 
Our}mmd$>insfl^Qfb«in^ governed by the charaoter 
•f ejubni)49tlJ8$t9i ^f^eo^iM tQ^bentowupoathema 
^4 
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character whidi does not b^>t^ to them; andev^wMi 
the rudest, or the commonest appearances of nature^ tor 
connect findings of a nobler or a more interestkig kmd, 
than any that the mere influences of matter can ever cod«^ 
vey. It is hence, that the inhabitant of savage and tsf 
barbarous countries clings to the rocks and die desert in 
which he was nursed ; that, if the pursuit of fortune im» 
happily forces him into the regions of fertility aiid culti- 
vation, he sees in them no memorials of early lore, or of 
ancient ind<^)endence ; and that he hastens to retoiti til 
the rocks and the deserts which spoke to his in&nt hearty 
and amid which he recognizes his first affections, andliis 
genuine home. It is hence, that in the countoiance of 
her dying in&nt, the eye of the mother discovers be«i- 
ties Which she feels not in those who require not bar 
care ; and that the bosom of the husband or the fr^id 
l^ows mth deeper a&ction when he marks the advances 
<^age, or disease, over those features which first waken- 
ed the emotions of firiendship or of love. It is hence, in . 
Ae same manner, that the eye of admiration turns invol- 
imtarily from the forms of those who possess only die 
advantages of physical beauty, to rest upon the humblef 
forms v^ch are expressive of genius, of knowle<^, or 
of virtue ; and that in the public assemblies of every 
country, die justice of national taste neglects all the ex* 
temal advantages ol youth, of rank, or df grace, to bestow 
the warmth df its enthusiasm upon the mutilated form of 
the wanicMT who has extended its power, or the grey hairs 
of the statesman who^has maintabed its liberty. 

II. This dq>aidence of the beauty of matter iqion 
the qualities of which it is significant, is (in a very obvi* 
ous manner) the great source of the progress and im« 
provementpf human Art in every departntent, whether 
VQCchanipal or libuaL Were tbpre any oi^bal and pos«- 
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lAire beauty in certain fonns, or proportions, or combi- 
nations of matter, and were it to these alone that the sen- 
timent of beauty was constitutionally restricted, a very 
obvious barrier would be imposed to the progress of ev- 
ery art that was conversant in material form ; i^nd the 
5€»se of ta^ would, of necessity, operate to oppose ev- 
cry new improvement. 

As the peculiar forms, or combinations of form, 
which nature had thus prescribed, could alone be beau- 
tlTul, the common artist would hardly dare to deviate 
fiom them, even when he fdt the propriety of it; and 
whenever any strong motive of usefulness induced him 
to deviate from them, the spectator would feel that senti- 
ment oi dissatisfaction which attends vulgar and unen- 
lightened workmainship. The sense of beauty would 
thus be opposed to the sense c^ utility ; the rude but 
, beautiful form, would become as permanent in the pro- 
ductions of art, as we now see it in those cases i/i^ere the 
ideas of saiictity are attached to it ; and thus, at cmce, an 
additional influence would be given to the rude inven* 
tions of mitiquityj and an additional obstacle imposed to 
those progressive inventions, which are so necessarily de- 
manded I^ the progress of society. 

In the fine arts, still more, or in those arts which are 
directed soldy to the production of beauty, this obstacle 
would seem to be permanent and invincible. As no 
foitns, or combinations of forms could, in sudi a consti- 
tution of our nature, be beautiful, but diose which this 
bw of our nature prescribed, tiien the period of their dis- 
covery must have been the final period of every art of 
taste. The exertions of the artist must of necessity have 
been confined to strict imitation; the demand of the 
spectator could alone have been satisfied when accuracy 
wdfideli^, in this respect, were attained; andthenamos 
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of genius, of fiticy, or of iitventfoh, mus*«itifcr^4ftlfe 
altogether been un'khown, or known only to be- «SA- 
temned. ' *' -'^ 

By the dependence of our sense of bea^^-oit^llle 
other hand, upon the qualities of which material femis 
are significant, and may be made significant, a very (MJE- 
ferent, and a far nobler effect is produced upon tfiept^ 
gress of human art. Being thus susceptible oT the ^©4- 
pressions of fitness, of utility, of inveiltion, of study, ^ 
of genius, they are capable of producing all the emotkAis 
of admiration, or delight, which such qualities bf fidtii 
" fliemselves produce ; and a field is thus opeiled toifte 
dignified ambition of the artist, not only unbouiMled'iQ 
its extent, but in which, even in the lowest of the -inc* 
chanical arts, the highest honours of genius or of benev- 
olence may be won. Instead of a few forms whidi ike 
superstition of early ta^te had canonized, every variety, . 
and every possible combination of forms, is thus tH^ouglit 
within the pale of cultivated taste ; the mind of the tpGo 
tator follows with joy the invention of the artist : wfacTy 
ever greater usefulness is produced, w gf^ner fitness 
exhibited, he sees, in the ^me forms, new beautf awak- 
ening. The sensibility of imagination thus fiDUows:4|ie 
progress of genius and of usefulness : and iii^eQdr<A*an 
obstacle being imposed to tlie progress of art, antwwb^ 
tive is thus afforded to its improvement, and a new rewqErd 
provided for the attainment ctfexcellence* 

" With regard to the fine arts, the influence of (Ms con* 
stituition of otir nature is stiU more apparent* - Destined 
W they are to the production of beauty, the field in which 
they are to labolir is hot narrowed ty the presciii^ioDS 
pf vulgar men noi* of vulgar nature ; nor bk they dbeoD* 
ed, like the Egyptian artists of dd, to the servflc aoeu-r 
racy of imkdtmg tiiose forms or cdmpoa^oiiB of firm 



^idcAie|<wbich $ome)iTesistibJe law ,has pr^s^bed. The 
fonnsi, and the sceuciy of material nature ^re around 
them, not to govern, but to awaken then- genius; to in- 
:>»itetth^m to investigate the source^ of their beauty ; and 
^j^m this investigation to exalt their conceptions to the 
lffiaginatic»i of forms, and of compositions of form, more 
pure and n^re perfect, than any that nature herself ever 
presents to thenu It is in this pursuit tlmt that ideal 
beauty is at last perceived, which it is the loftiest ambi- 
tion of the artist to feel and to express ; and which, in* 
jstead of being created by any vulgar rules or measured 
by any organic e&cts, is capable of producing emotions 
^f a more exquisite and profound deUght, than nature it* 
6^ is ever destined to awaken. 

^ III* It is £u: more important to observe, that it is by 

-^jneans of this constitution of o^r nature, that the emo* 
AmSi of taste are blended with Moral sentiment ; and 
that one of the greatest pleasures of which we are susr 
t^eptiUe, is made finally subservient to moral improve* 

^ent. 

If the beauty of the material worjd were altogether 
in^)endent of expression ; if at^ original law had im* 
penoudy prescribed the objects in which the eye and the 

I ear alcme could find delight, the pleasures of taste must 
jbave been independent oi all moral emotion, and the 

I ipiatities of beauty and sublimit as distinct from mo^ 
sensibility as those of number or of figure. The scene- 
ry c^ nature would have produced only an organic pleas* 
ure« which would have expired widi the moment in 
wluch it was felt ; and the compositions of the artist, in- 
stead of awakening all the enthus^m of fancy, and of 

.feeling, must have been limitefi to excite only the cold 
approbation of feithful outline, and accurate detail. No 

^ :|6cret analogies^ no silent expressions, would then havr 
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connected enjoyment wi^i improvemenl: ; and in fuMKHi^. 
diction to every other scppearance of human natuiv^ wk 
important source of pleasure would have been bestovaedy 
without any relation to the individual or the social ad- 
vancement of the human race. 

In the system which is established, on the contn^;; 
in that system which makes matter sublime or beautiful 
only as it is significant of mind 5 we perce^ye the.l(^^ 
end which is pursued ; and that {Measure is here, as ioi 
every other case, made instrumental to the moral purpoH^ 
ses of our being. While the objects of* &e mateiiat; 
world are made to attract our infant eyes, thorie are latent 
ties by which they reach our hearts ; and wherever fey^ 
afford us delight, they are always the signs or expression^! 
of higher qualities, by which our moral sensibilities are; 
called forth. It may not be our fortune, perhaps, to be> 
bom amid its nobler scenes. But wander where wc mSi^i 
trees wave, rivers flow, mountains ascend, clouds darken^ 
or winds animate the face of heaven; and over the wholes 
scenery, the sun sheds the cheerfidness of his momiiig^ 
the splendour of his noon-day, or the tenderness of faisi 
evening light. There is not one of these features, <tf 
scenery which is not fitted to awaken us to moral emo«^ 
tion ; to lead us, when once the key of our imagination, 
is struck, to tr4ins of fascinating and of endless imagery ; 
and in the indulgence of them to make our bosoms either 
glow with conceptions of mental excellence, or melt ia 
the dreams of inoral good. Even upon the man of the 
most uncultivated taste, Uie scenes of nature have some* 
inexplicable charm : there is not a chord perhaps (^thc^ 
human heart wMch may not be awakened by their influ* 
ence ; and I believe tli^re is no man of genuine «tast^ 
who has not often felt, in the lone majesty of nature^ 
fK>n^ unseen spirit tp dwell, which in his happier bow% 
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touched^ as if with magic hand» all the sptlDj^ of his moral 
sensibility, and rekindled in his heart those original con- 
ceptiotis of the morsd or intellectual excellence of his 
nature, which it is the melancholy tendency of the vul- 
gar pursuits of life to diminish, iif not altogether to des- 
troy. 

In the sublimity or beauty of the works of art, this 
purpose of nature is yet more evident. If it is from their 
natural beauty they affect us, from their being expressive 
of fineness, delicacy, gentleness, majesty^ solemnity, &'c. 
Aey then awaken corresponding emotions in our bos- 
oms, and give exercise to some of the most virtuous 
feelings of our natiire. If it is fcom their relative beauty, 
from their bdng expressive of invention, genius, taste, 
or fency in the artist, they produce effects no less impor- 
tknt to our intellectual improvement. They raise us to 
tik>se high conceptions of the powers and of the attain- 
ments of the human mind, which is the foundation of 
every noble ambition. They extend oiir Views of the 
liftpicities of our nature for whatever is great or excel- 
letit ; and whatever be the pursuits from which we come, 
ihty stimulate us to higher exertions in them, by the 
prospect of the genius which has been exhibited, and the 
excellence which has been attained. 

' But it is chieft^' in the beauty of the human counter 
nance andjbrmiii3i the great purpose of nature is most 
apparent. When we feel tfiese, it is not a mere organic 
Of animal effect we experience. Whatever is lovely or 
bdtoived in the character of mind, whatever in the pow^ 
ei^ or dispositions of man can awaken admiration or ex- 
cite sensibility ; the loveliness of innocence, the charms 
of opening genius, the varied tendemeiss of domestic af- 
fection ; the dignity of heroic, or the majesty of patriotic 
virtue 5 d! these are expressed to lis in the features of the 
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couatenance, or m the positions abd movemaite of tile 
form* While we behold them, we feel not only a finding 
of tempcH^suy pleasure, but what LatA Karnes has ]m!i- 
foundly and emphatically called the ^* sympatift^ emo* 
tion of virtue ;" we share in some measure in those Ingh 
dispositions, the expresmuis of whidi we conlemphte ; 
6ur own bosoms glow with kindred sensib^es; and we 
return to life and to ils (^hities, with imodsetAer softened 
to a wider benevolence, or awakened to a higher tone of 
morality. 

It b thus, by means <£ Ae expressions of which it i§ 
every where agmficant, that the material umverse around 
us becomes a scene of mcffdl disc^line ; and that in the 
hours when we are mosft unconscious of ity an i^ueiKe 
is peipetually operating, by wMch our mowl feelkigs wtt 
awakened, and our moral sensibility exercised. Wfa^iier 
in the sceneiy of nature, amid the works and kiventionb 
of men, amid the affections of lK>me, or in the imercourse 
of general society, the materia forms wliidi surround us 
are secretly but incessantly influencing our character mn^ 
dispositions. And in the hours c^ die mo^ imiocait de* 
light, while we are conscious of nothing but the pleasiu^es 
we enjoy, the beneficence of Him that made us, is em^ 
ployed in conducting a secret disci{dine, by which our 
mo^ improvement is consulted, mid those sentimei^ 
and principles are formed, which are afterwards to aeate 
^ot only our own genuine honour, but the happiness of 
all with whom it is our fortune to be connected. 

There is yet, however, a greater expression which the 
appearances of the material world are &ted to convey^ 
and a more impcHtant influence which, in the des^ of 
nature, they are destined to produce iipoa us ; their in«i 
fluence I mean in leading us directiy to rsligioits sen* 
timent. Had organic enjoyment been the only object of 
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«l}r feraiidion, it would have been suffi(^nt to establish 
senses for the recqitioa of these enjojrments. But if the 
promise of our natuie are greater ; if it is destmed to a 
nobler concluskm ; if it is enabled to look to the Author 
of Being himsdf, and to feel its proud relation to Him ; 
thai natorei in all ite aspects around us^ ought only to be 
felt as i^gns of hk providence^ and as ocmducting us» by 
Ifae imlversal language of these sigte, to the throne of the 

How much diis is Ae case wkh every pure and in- 
Aooent mind, I flatter mysdf few of my resuders wiU re- 
quire any illustration. Wherever, in &ct, die eye of man 
opens upon any sublime orany beautiftil scene of nature, 
the first Impression is to consider it as designed, as the 
tffht or w<^kmandiip of Ac AuAor of nature, and as 
ii|^^cant <^ his power, Ihs wisdom, or his goodness : 
.And perhaps it-is i^efly for tfdsjine issue, that the heart 
^ man is ihmfif^ twehed^ that devodon may spring 
from ddight; that the imagination, in tite midst of its 
^^jhest enjoyment, may be led to terminate in the only 
object in ndiieh it finally can repose ; and that all the 
nd^ioBt^ convictions, and confidences of religion, may be 
acquired in ^ simple school of nature, and amid the 
scenes which perpetually surround us. Wherever 
^ we observe, accoidingly, the workings of the human 
mind, whetner in its rude^ or its most improved appear- 
ances, we every where see this union of devotional senti- 
ment with sensibility to the expressions of natural sccne- 
ry. It calls forth the hymn of the infant bard, as well 
OS. the anthem of the poet of classic thnes. It prompts 
^ nursery tale di superstition, as well as die demonstra- 
4ion of the school of philosophy. There is no ara so 
barbarous in which man has existed, in which the tracei^ 
S5i 
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^re not to be seen of the dUiante which* he i»&fdt4)e« 
twecn earth and heaven r^ of the conmCiioei^lM haa «i>: 
quired of the mind that created nature^ bjr the ^gti^ v^hldi- * 
it exhibits : And amid the wildest, as amid the most^geu 
nial Scenes of an uncultivated world, the rude BitBf of the 
savage every where marks the emotions that swelled in 
his bosom when he erected it to ilic awful or the ben^- 
cent deities whose imaginary presence it records. In 
ages of civilization and refinement, this union of devo- 
tional sentiment with sensibility tp the J^auties of natural 
scenery, forms one o( the most characteristic marks of 
human improvement, and may be traced in eveiy art 
which iux)fesses to give delight to the imagination. The 
funereal urn, and die inscription to the dead, present 
themselves every where as the most interesting incidents 
in the scenes bf ornamental nature* In the landscape <^ 
the painter, the colunms clothe temfde, or the spire of the 
church, rise amid the ceaseless lui^uriance of vegetal 
life, and by their contrast, give the mighty xnar^ to.'lJie 
^ene, which we love, evm while we dread it ; the ppw^ 
ers of music have reached only their highest perfection 
when they have been devoted to the services of rdi^on i 
and the description of the genuine poet has seldom ccm^ 
eluded whhout some hymn to the Author of the universe, • 
or some warm appeal to the devc^onal sensibility of mw* \- 
kind. i 

Even the thoughtless and the dissipat§d^ yield unom-^;. 
isciously to this beneficent instinct ; and in the pursuit oC^.^ 
pleasure, return, without knowing it, to the first satd ibe^ 
lioblest sentiments of their nature. They kave the so* .'' 
ciety of cities, ^nd all the artificial pleasures* which they 
feel have occupied, without s^iating their imagination* 
Ti^y hasten into those scditary and those uncultii^^ 
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this sluiabcr of their i»9ual tfi^^^'^l^eauty. Amid 
themsdvas ftwiikenecitotbo^^ij^^y. ^ve to feel 
tiow which give a new and J^iiobfe^ wiajestic emo- 
hearts, md amid the tumult and awR^*^^^ to their 
imagination, N^nt of their 

Pfaesentioreiii e^tupic^ Hevm \^ 

l^er ,mn»» r^^s, ftm per jugt, \ - 

CUvosque praeruptos, sonantes 

Inter aquas, nemonimque noctem. 

It is cm this account that it is trf* so much consequc 
in the^duoKion of theyomUg, to encourage their ins 
tive taste for the beauty and sublimity of nature* While 
it opens to the years erf in&ncy or youth a source of pure 
and of permanem en]oymeat, it has consequences on the 
character and happiness of future life, which they are 
upable to foresee. It is to provide them, amid all the 
agitations and trials of society, with one gentle smd unre« 
preaching friend, whose voice is ever in alliance with 
goodness and virtue, and which, when once understood, 
IS able both to sooth misf(M*tune, and to reclaim from 
^folly. It is to identify them with the happiness of that 
.nature to which they belong ; to give them an interest in 
. every species of being which surrounds them ; and, amid 
the hours of curiosity and delight, to awaken those latent 
feelings of benevolence and of sympathy, from wluchuaU 
the moral ot intellectual greatness of man finally arkes# 
It is to lay the foundation of an eaiiy andof a imuily pie* 
ty : amid the magnificent system of material signs in 
mrhich they reside, to give them the mighty key which 
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can interpret them j and to make "^^ ^*^ "!»" the 
univeree which they inhabit, no^ ^ **»* only of 
human cares, or human joys« ^\ ^ "^ *<^«Pfe of the 
iiviNG God, in which pr ' "^ "*"*' *"<* '^here service 
is to be performed. 
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